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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



This romance, the last work and only novel froja Tchwnychewsky's pen, originally appeared 
1 1863 in a St. Petersburg magazine, the autnor writing it at that time in a St. Feterehurg 
ingeon, where he was confined for twenty-two months prior to being sent into exile in Siberia 
7 the cmel Czar who has since paid the penalty of this crime and many others. This martyr- 
ero of the modem Revolution still languishes in a remote comer of that cheerless country, his 
ealth ruined and — if report be true — his mind shattered by his long solitude and enforced 
bstention from literary and revolutionary work. The present Czar, true son of his father, 
ersistently refuses to mitigate his sentence, despite the petition for Tcheraychewsky's freedom 
ent not long ago to Alexander III. by the literary celebrities of the world gathered in interna- 
onal congress at Vienna. 

The Russian Nihilists regard the present work as a faithful portraiture of themselves and 
leir movement, and as such they contrast it with the celebrated " Fathers and Sons " of 
ourguAneff, which they consider rather as a caricatui-e. The fundamental idea of Tchemy- 
hewsky's work is that woman is a human being and not an animal created for man's benefit, 
nd its chief purpose is to show the superiority of free unions between men and women over 
je indissoluble marriage sanctioned by Church and State. It may almost be considered a con- 
nuation of the great Herzen's novel, " Who Is To Blame ? " written fifteen years before on the 
ame subject. If the reader should find the work singular in form and sometimes obscure, he 
mst remember that it was written under the eye of an autocrat, who punished with terrific 
3verity any one who wrote against " the doctrines of the Orthodox Church, its traditions and 
3remonies, or the truths and dogmas of Christian faith in general," against " the inviolability 
f the Supreme Autocratic Power or the respect due to the Imperial Family," anything con- 
•ary to " the fundamental regulations of the State," or anything tending to " shock good 
lorals and propriety." 

As a work of art " What's To Be Done ? " speaks for itself. Nevertheless, the words of a 
;uropean writer regarding it may not be amiss. " In the authors view the object of art is 
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not to embellish and idealize nature, but to reproduce her Interesting phases ; and poetry — 
verse, the drama, the novel — should explain nature in reproducing her ; the poet must pro- 
nounce sentence. He must represent human beings as they really are, and not incarnate in 
them an abstract principle, good or bad; thai is why in this romance men indisputably good 
have faults, as reality shows them to us, while bad people possess at the same time some good 
qualities, as is almost always the case in real life." 

Tyranny knows no better use for such an author than to exile him. But Liberty can still 
utilize his work. Tyranny, torture Truth's heralds as it may, cannot kill Truth itself, — nay, 
can only add to its vitality. Tchernychewsky is in isolation, but his glad tidings to the poor 
and the oppressed are spreading among the peoples of the earth, and now in this translation 
for the first time find their way serosa the ocean to enlighten our New World. 

B. R. T. 



WHAT'S TO BE DOlsrE? 



An Imbecile. 



On the morning of the eleventh of July, 1856, the attaches of one of the princi- 
lal hotels in St. Petersburg, situated near the Moscow railway station, became 
greatly perplexed and even somewhat alarmed. The night. before, after eight 
''clock, a traveller had arrived, carrying a valise, who, after having given up his 
lassport that it might be taken to the police to be vis6ed, had ordered a cutlet and 
ome tea, and then, pleading fatigue and need of sleep as a pretext, had asked 
hat he might be disturbed no further, notifying them at the same time to awaken 
im without fail at exactly eight o'clock in the morning, as he had pressing 
usiness. 

As soon as he was alone, he had locked his door. For a while was heard the 
loise of the knife, fork, and tea-service ; then all became silent again : the man 
lOubtless had gone to sleep. 
In the morning, at eight o'clock, the waiter did not fail to knock at the new- 
omer's door. 

But the new-comer did not respond. The waiter knocked louder, and louder 
et. Still the new-comer did not respond : he probably was very tired. The 

vaiter waited a quarter of an hour, then began again to knock and call, but with 

10 better success. Then he went to consult the other waiters and the butler. 
" May not something have happened to the traveller?" 
" We must burst open the door," he concluded. 
" No," said another, " the 'door can be burst open only in presence of the 

)olice,'.' 
They decided to try once more, and with greater energy, to awaken the obsti- 

late traveller, and, in case they should not succeed, to send for the police. 
Which they had to do. While waiting for the police, they looked at each other 

mxiously, saying : " What can have happened ? " 
Towards ten o'clock the commissioner of police arrived ; he began by knock- 

ng at the door himself, and then ordered the waiters to knock a last time. The 

;ame success. 
" There is nothing left but to burst open the door," said the official ; " do so, my 

rionds." 
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The door yielded ; they entered ; the room was empty. 

" Look under the bed," said the official. At the same time, approaching the 
table, he saw a sheet of paper, unfolded, upon which were written these words : 

" I leave at eleven o'clock in the evening and shall not return. I shall be heard 
on the Liteiug Bridge between two and three o'clock in the morning. Suspect 
no one." 

" Ah ! the thing is clear now ! at first we did not understand," said the official. 

" What do you mean, Ivan Afanacievitch ? " asked the butler. 

" Give me some tea, and I will tell you." 

The story of the commissioner of police was for a long time the subject of con- 
versations and discussions ; as for the adventure itself, this was it : At half-past 
two in the morning, the night being extremely dark, something like a flash was 
seen on the Liteing Bridge, and at the same time a pistol shot was heard. The 
guardians of the bridge and the few people who were passing ran to the spot, 
but found nobody. 

" It is not a murder; some one has blown his brains out," they said ; and some 
of the more generous oflfered to search the river. Hooks were brought and even 
a fisherman's net ; but they pulled from the water only a few pieces of wood. 
Of the body no trace, and besides the night was very dark, and much time had 
elapsed : the body had had time to drift out to sea. 

"Go search yonder!" siiid a group of carpers, who maintained that there was 
no body and that some drunkard or practical joker had simply fired a shot and 
fled; "perhaps he has even mingled with the crowd, now so anxious, and i. 
laughing at the alarm which he has caused." These carpers were evidently pro- 
gressives. But the majority, conservative, as it always is when it reasons pru- 
dently, held to the first explanation. ■ 

" A practical joker? Go to ! Some one has really blown his brains out." 

Being less numerous, the progressives were conquered. But the conquerors 
split at the very moment of victory, i 

He had blown his brains out, certainly, but why P 

" He was drunk," said some. 

" Ee had dissipated his fortune," thought others. 

" Simply an imbecile ! " observed somebody. 

Upon this word imbecile, all agreed, even those who disputed suicide. 

In short, whether it was a drunkard or a spendthrift who had blown his brains 
out or a practical joker who had made a pretence of killing himself (in the latter 
case the joke was a stupid one), he was an imbecile. 

There ended the night's adventure. At the hotel was found the proof that it 
was no piece of nonsense, but a real suicide. 

This conclusion satisfied the conservatives especially ; for, said they, it proves 
that we are right. If it had been only a practical joker, we might have hesitated 
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between the terms imbecile and insolent. But to blow one's brains out on a 
bridge! On a bridge, I ask youP Does one blow his brains out on a bridge P 
Why on a bridge P It would be stupid to do it on a bridge. Indisputably, then, 
he was an imbecile. 

" Precisely," objected the progressives ; " does one blow his brains oat on a 
oridge P " And they in their turn disputed the reality of the suicide. 

But that same evening the hotel aitachis, being summoned to the police bureau 
to examine a cap pierced by a ball, which had been taken from the water, identi- 
fied it as the actual cap worn by the traveller of the night before. 

There had been a suicide, then, and the spirit of negation and progress was 
once more conquered. 

Yes, it was really an imbecile ; but suddenly a new thought struck them : to 
blow one's brains out on a bridge, — why, it is most adroit ! In that way one 
avoids long suffering in case of a simple wound. 3e calculated wisely ; he was 
prudent. 

Now the mystification was completo. Imbecile and prudent! 



What's To Be Donei 



First Consequence of the Imbecile Act. 

The same day, towards eleven o'clock in the morning, in a little country-housf 
on the island of Kamennoy,* a young woman sat sewing and humming a singu- 
larly bold French song ; 

Sons no3 gaeailles, nous Eomines 
De couragonx travailleurs ; 
Nous voulons pour tous les hommes 
Science et destins meillenrs. 
Etndions, travaillons, 
La force est d qui saura ; 
Etndions, travaillons, 
L'abondance nous viendrs I 
Ah I ga ira ! ga ira ! 9a tra I 
Le peuplo en ce jour r(5p4te: 
Ah ! ga ira ! ga ira ! $a ira 1 
Qni vlvra verra ! 

Et qnl de notre ignorance 

Souffre done ? N'est-ce pas nous i 
Qu'elle vienne, la science 
Qui nous aflfranchira tons ! 
Nous plions sous la douleur ; 
Maie, par la fraternity, 
Nous haterons le bonhenr 
De toute rhuinanit^. 
Ahl ga ira! &c. 

Faisons I'nnion f£conde 
Du travail et du savoir ; 
Pour etre heureux, en ce monde, 
S'entr'aimcr est un devoir. 
Instrnisons-nous, aimons-nons, 
Nous sommes frSres et soeurs ; 
Travaillons chacun pour tons ; 
Devenons toajours meilleurs. 
Ah ! ga ira I &c. 

' An Island in the vicinity of St. PcterBburg, fall of country houses, where citizens of St. Petersbi:! 
go to spend their summers. 
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Oal, poar vaincre la misSre, 

Inetruisons-nonB, travalllone ; 

TJii paiadis de la terre, 

En nons almast, nons ferons. 

TravailloaB, aimons, chantons, 

Tons les vraia biens nous aarons ; 

Un jonr rlent od nous serons 

Tons henreux, inetmits, et bong. 

Ah I 9a Ira ! ga ira ! ga ira ! 

Le penple en ce jour rtpSte : 

Ah ! ga ira ! ga ira ! ga ira 1 

Qui vivra verra I 

Done vivons ! 

Qa bien vite ira ! 

Qa viendra I 

Xons touB le verrons I 

The melody of this audacious song was gay ; there were two or three sad notes 
in it, but they were concealed beneath the general character of the motive ; they 
entirely disappeared in the refrain and in the last couplet. But such was the 
condition of the mind of the songstress that these two or three sad notes sounded 
shove the others in her song. She saw this herself, started, and tried to sustain 
the gay notes longer and glide over the others. Vain efforts! her thought dom- 
inated her in spite of herself, and the sad notes always provailed over the 
others. 

It was easy to see that the young woman was trying to repress the sadness 
which had taken possession of her, and when, from time to time, she succeeded 
aud the song then took its joyous pace, her work doubled in rapidity ; she seemed, 
moreover, to be an excellent seamstress. At this moment the maid, a young and 
jiretty person, entered. , 

" See, Macha," • the young lady said to her, " how well I sew I I have almost 
f nished the ruffles which I am embroidering to wear at your wedding." 

"Oh! there is less work in them than in those which you desired me to 
umbroider." 

" I readily believe itl Should not the bride be more beautifully adorned than 

r guests P" 

"I have brought you a letter, V6ra Pavlovna." 

V6ra Pavlovna took the letter with an air of perplexity which depicted itself 
ir her face. The envelope bore the city stamp. 

"He is then at Moscow!" she whispered, — and she hastily broke open the 
Iftter and turned pale. 



i 



* Macha ia the diminutive of Maria,. 
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"It is not possible! I did not read it right The letter doea 

not say that! " she cried, letting her arms fall by her sides. 

Again she began to read. This time her eyes fixed themselves on the fat.il 
paper, and those beautiful clear eyes became dimmer and dimmer. She let the 
letter fall upon her work-table, and, hiding her head in her hands, she burst invo 
sobs. 

"What have I done? What have I doneP" she cried, despairingly. "Whit 
have I done ? " 

" Vdrotchka !"* suddenly exclaimed a young man, hurrying into the roou; 
"Vfirotchka! What has happened to you P And why these tears ? " 

"Read!" . . . She handed him the letter. Vera Pavlovna sobbed no longer, bit 
remained motionless as if nailed to her seat, and scarcely breathing. 

The young man took the letter ; he grew pale, his hands trembled, and his ejjs 
remained fixed for a long time upon the text, though it was brief. This lett jr 
was thus framed : 

" I disturbed your tranquillity : I quit the scene. Do not pity me. I love you 
both so much that I am quite content in my resolution. Adieu." 

Absorbed for a moment in his sadness, the young man then approached the 
young woman, who still was motionless and in a seeming lethargy, and, tak.ig 
her hand : 

"V6rotohka!" . . . 

But the young woman uttered a cry of terror, and, rising, as if moved by an 
electric force, she convulsively repulsed the young man, separating herself from 1 im- 

" Back ! Do not touch me ! Yon are covered with blood ! Leave me ! " 

She continued to recoil, making gestures of terror and waving her arms' in 
space as if to repel an object of fear. Suddenly she staggered and sank into an 
arm-chair, her head in her hands. 

"It is also on me, his blood ! on me especially! You are not guilty .... i;i3 
I, I alone! What have I done P What have I done P " 

And her sobs redoubled, 

" V6rotchka," said the young man, timidly ; " V6rotchka, my beloved ! " 

" No, leave me," she answered, with a trembling voice, as soon as she could tret 
breath. " Do not speak to me ! In a moment you will find me calmer ; leave "" \" 

Ho went into his study, and sat down a.s;ain at the writing-table where a q ir- 
ter of an hour before he had been so calm and happy. He took up his pen, xnd, 
after the article which he had begun, he permitted himself to write: "It s in 
such moments that one must retain self-possession. I have will, and it wili all 
pass over, it will all pass over. But will she bear it P Oh ! it is horrible ! Hap- 
piness is lost ! " 

* V^rotcbka is the dimlnntWe uf Vira. 
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" Shall we talk together now, beloved P " said an altered voice, which tried to 
appear firm. 

" We must separate," continued V6ra Pavlovna, " we must separate ! I have 
decided upon it. It is frightful ; but it would be more frightful still to continue 
to live in each other's sight. Am I not his murderer P Have I not killed him for 
youP" 

" But, V6rotchka, it is not your fault." 

" Do not try to justify me, unless you wish me to hate you. I am guilty. Par- 
don me, my beloved, for taking a resolution so painful to you. To me also it is 
painful, but is the only one that we can take. You will soon recognize it your- 
self. So be it, then ! I wish first to fly from this city, which would remind me 
too vividly of the past. The sale of my effects will afford me some resources. I 
will go to Tver, to Nijni,* I know not where, and it matters little. I will seek a 
chance to give singing-lessons ; being in a great city, I shall probably find one ; 
or else I will become a governess. I can always earn what is necessary. But in 
case I should be unable to get enough, I will appeal to you. I count then on 
you ; and let that prove to you that you are ever dear to me. And now we must 
say farewell .... farewell forever ! Go away directly ; I shall be better alone ; 
and tomorrow you can come back, for I shall be here no longer. I go to Moscow ; 
there I will find out what city is best adapted to my purpose. I forbid your pres- 
ence at the depot at the time of my departure. Farewell, then, my beloved ; give 
me your hand that I may press it a last time before we separate forever." 

He desired to embrace her ; but she thrust him back forcibly, saying : 

" No ! that would be an outrage upon him. Give me your hand ; do you feel 
with what force I press it P But adieu ! " 

He kept her hand in his till she withdrew it, he not daring to resist. 

" Enough ! Go ! Adieu ! " 

And after having encircled him with a look of ineffable tenderness, she retired 
with a firm step and without turning back her head. 

He went about, dazed, like a drunken man, unable to find his hat, though he 
held it in his hand without knowing it ; at last, however, he took his overcoat 
from the hall and started off. But he had not yet reached the gateway when 
he heard footsteps behind him. Doubtless it was Macha. Had she vanished P 

He turned around; it was Vera Pavlovna, who threw herself into his 

arms and said, embracing him with ardor : 

" I could not resist, dear friend ; and now farewell forever ! '" 

She ran rapidly away, threw herself upon her bed, and burst into tears. 

* Hf^Qi IlfoTgorod. 
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FBEFACE. 



Love is the subject of this novel ; a young woman is its principal character. 

" So far good, even though the novel should be bad," says the feminine reader ; 
and she is right. 

But the masculine reader does not praise so readily, thought in man being 
more intense and more developed than in woman. He says (what probably the 
feminine reader also thinks without considering it proper to say so, which excuses 
me from discussing the point with her), — the masculine reader says: "I know 
perfectly well that the man who is said to have blown his brains out is all right." 

I attack him on this phrase I know, and say to him: " You do not know it, since 
it has not been told you. You know nothing, not even that by the way in which 
I have begun my novel I have made you my dupe. For have you not failed to 
perceive it P " 

Know, then, that my first pages prove that I have a very poor opinion of the 
public. I have employed the ordinary trick of romancers. I have begun with 
dramatic scenes, taken from the middle or the end of my story, iind have taken 
care to confuse and obscure them. 

Public, you are good-natured, very good-natured, and consequently you are 
neither quick to see nor difficult to please, One may be sure that you will not see 
from the first pages whether a novel is worthy of being read. Your scent is not 
keen, and to aid you in deciding two things are necessary : the name of the author 
and such a style of writing as will produce an effect. 

This is the first novel that I offer you, and you have not yet made up your 
mind whether or not I have talent and art (and yet this talent and art you grant 
liberally to so many authors !) My name does not yet attract you. I am obliged, 
therefore, to decoy you. Do not consider it a crime ; for it is your own ingenu- 
ousness that compels me to stoop to this triviality. But now that I hold you in 
my hands, I can continue my story as I think proper, — that is, without subter- 
fuge. There will be no more mystery ; you will be able to foresee twenty pages 
in advance the climax of each situation, and I will even tell you that all will end 
gaily amid wine and song. 
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I do not desire to aid in spoiling you, kind public, you whose head is already 
BO full of nonsense. How much useless trouble the confusion of your perceptions 
causes you I Truly, you are painful to look at ; and yet I cannot help deriding 
you, the prejudices with which your head is crammed render you so base ami 
wicked 1 

I am even angry with you, because you are so wicked towards men, of whom 
you nevertheless are a part. Why are you so wicked towards yourself P It is for 
your own good that I preach to you ; for I desire to be useful to you, and am 
seeking the way. In the meantime yon cry out : 

" Who, then, is this insolent anlhor, who addresses me in such a tone P " 

Who am IP An author without talent who has not even a complete command 
of his own language. But it matters little. Read at any rate, kind public ; truth 
is a good thing which compensates even for an author's faults. This reading will 
be useful to you, and you will experience no deception, since I have warned you 
that you will find in my romance neither talent nor art, only the truth. 

For the rest, my kind public, however you may love to read between the lines, 
I prefer to tell you all, Because I have confessed that I have no shadow of talent 
and that my romance will lack in the telling, do not conclude that I am inferior 
to the story-tellers whom you accept and that this book is beneath their writings. 
That is not the purpose of my explanation. I merely mean that my story is very 
weak, so far as execution is concerned, in comparison with the works produced 
by real talent. But, as for the celebrated works of your favorite authors, you 
may, even in point of execution, put it on their level ; you may even place it 
above them ; for there is more art here than in the works aforesaid, you may be 
sure. And now, public, thank me ! And since you love so well to bend the knee 
before him who disdains you, salute me ! 

Happily, scattered through your throngs, there exist, O public, persons, more 
and more numerous, whom I esteem. If I have just been impudent, it was 
because I spoke only to the vast majority of you. Before the persons to whom I 
have just referred, on the contrary, I shall be modest and even timid. Only, with 
them, long explanations aro useless ; I know in advance that we shall get along 
together. Men of research and justice, intelligence and goodness, it is but yester- 
('ay that you arose among us ; and already your number is great and ever greater. 
If yon were the whole public, I should not need to write ; if yon did not exist, I 
could not write. But you are a part of the public, without yet being the whole 
public ; and that is why it is possible, that is why it is necessary, for me to write. 
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CHAPTER FIBST. 

rhe Life of Vera Pavlovna Trtth hor Parents. 
I. 

The education of V6ra Pavlovna was very ordinary, and there was nothing 
peculiar in her life until she made the acquaintance of Lopoukhoff, the medical 
student. 

V6ra Pavlorna grew up in a fine house, situated on the Rue Gorokhovaia, 
between the Rue Sadovaia and the S6menovsky Bridge. This house is now duly 
labelled with a number, but in 1852, when numbers were not in use to designate 
the houses of any given street, it bore this inscription : — 

House of Ivan Zakharovitch Slorechnikioff, present Councillor of State. 

So said the inscription, although Ivan Zakharovitch Storechnikoff died in 1837. 
After that, according to the legal title-deeds, the owner of the house was his son, 
Mikhail Ivanytch. But the tenants knew that Mikhail Ivanytch was only the son 
of the mistress, and that the mistress of the house was Anna Petrovna. 

The house was what it slill is, large, with two carriage-ways, four flights ol 
steps from the street, and three interior court-yards. 

Then (as is still the case today) the mistress of the house and her son lived 
on the iirst and naturally the principal floor. Anna Petrovna has remained a 
beautiful lady, and Mikhail Ivanytch is to-day, as he was in 1852, an elegant and 
handsome officer. Who lives now in the dirtiest of the innumerable flats of the 
first court, liflh door on the right? I do not know. But in 1852 it was inhabited 
by the steward of the house, Pavel Konstantinytoh Rosalsky, a robust and fine- 
looking man. His wife, Maria Alexevna, a slender person, tall and possessed of 
a strong constitution, his young and beautiful daughter (V6ra Pavlovna), and his 
son FSdia, nine years old, made up the family. 

Besides his position of steward, Pavel Konstantinytch was employed as chief 
deputy in I know not which ministerial bureau. As an employee he had no per- 
quisites; his perquisites as steward were very moderate; for Pavel Konstan- 
tinytch, as he said to himself, had a conscience, which he valued at least as highly 
as the benevolence of the proprietor, In short, the worthy steward had amassed 
in fourteen years about ten thousand roubles, of which but three thousand had 
come from the proprietor's pocket. The rest was derived from a little business 
peculiarly his own: Pavel Konstantinytch combined with his other functions 
that of a pawn-broker. Maria Alexevna also had her little capital : almost five 
thousand roubles, she told the gossips, but really much more. She bad begun 
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fifteen years before by the sale of a fur-iined pelisse, a poor lot of furniture, and 
an old coat left her by her brother, a deceased government employee. 

These brought ber one hundred and fifty roubles, which she lost no time in 
lending on security. Much bolder than her husband, she braved risks for the 
sake of greater gains. More than once she had been caught. One day a sharper 
pawned to her for five roubles a stolen passport, and Maria Alexevna not only 
lost the five roubles, but had to pay fifteen to get out of the scrape. Another 
time a swindler. In consideration of a loan of twenty roubles, left with her a gold 
watch, the proceeds of a murder followed by robbery, and Marii, Alexevna had 
to pay heavily this time to get clear. But if she suffered losses which her more 
prudent husband had no occasion to fear, on the other hand she saw her profits 
rolling up more rapidly. 
To make money she would stop at nothing. 

One day — V6ra Pavlovna was still small and her mother did not mistrust her 
ears — a somewhat strange event occurred. V6rotchka, indeed, would not have 
understood it, had not the cook, beaten by Maria Alexevna, been eager tc 
explain to the little girl, in a very intelligible fashion, the matter in question. 

Matroena was often beaten for indulging the passion of love, — notwithstand- 
ing which she always had a black eye given her really by her lover. 

Maria Alexevna passed over this black eye because cooks of that character 
work for less money. Having said this, we come to the story. 

A lady as beautiful as she was richly dressed stopped for some time at the 
house of Maria Alexevna. 

This lady received the visits of a very fine-looking gentleman, who often gave 
bonbons to V6rotehka and even made her a present of two illustrated books. 
The engravings in one of these books represented animals and cities ; as for the 
other, Maria Alexevna took it away from her daughter as soon as the visitor had 
gone, and the only time when Verotchka saw the engravings was on that same 
day when he showed them to her. 

While the lady remained, an unusual tranquillity prevailed in the apartments 
of the pawn-brokers ; Maria Alexevna neglected the closet (of which she always 
carried the key) in which the decanter of bi-andy was kept ; she whipped neither 
Matroena nor V6rotchka, and even ceased her continual vociferations. But one 
niofht the little girl was awakened and frightened by the cries of the tenant and 
by a great stir and uproar going on in the house. In the morning, nevertheless 
Maria Alexevna, in better humor than ever, opened the famous closet and said 
between two draughts of brandy : 

"Thank God! all has gone well." Then she called Matroena, and instead of 
abusing or beating her, as was generally the ease when she had been drinking, 
she offered her a glass of brandy, saying : 
" Go on ! Drink I You too worked well.'' 
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After which she went to embrace her daughter and lie down. As for the ten- 
ant, she cried no more, did not even leave her room, and was not slow in taking 
her departure. 

Two days after she had gone a captain of police, accompanied by two of his 
officers, came and roundly abused Maria Alexevua, who, it must be allowed, took 
no pains on her part, as the phrase goes, to keep her tongue in her pocket. Over 
and over again she repeated : 

" I do not "inow what you mean. If you wish to find out, you will see by the 
books of the establishment that the woman who was here is named Savastianoflf, 
one of my acquaintances, engaged in business at Pskow. And that is all," 

After having redoubled his abuse, the captain of police finally went away. 

That is what V6rotchka saw at the age of eight. 

At the age of nine she received an explanation of the affair from Matroena. 
For the rest, there had been but one case of the kind in the house. Sometimes 
other adventures of a different sort, but not very numerous. 

One day, as Verotchka, then a girl of ten years, was accompanying her mother 
as usual to the old clothes shop, at the corner of the Rue Gorokhovaia and the 
Rue Sadovata she was struck a blow on the neck, dealt her doubtless to make her 
heed this observation of her mother : 

" Instead of sauntering, why do you not cross yourself as you go by the church P 
Do you not see that all respectable people do so ? " 

At twelve V6rotchka was sent to boarding-school, and received in addition les- 
sons in piano-playing from a teacher who, though a great drunkard, was a worthy 
man and an excellent pianist, but, on account of his drunkenness, had to conteii*. 
himself with a very moderate reward for his services. 

At fourteen Vferotchka did the sewing for the whole family, which, to be sure, 
was not a large one. 

When she was fifteen, such remarks as this were daily addressed to her : 

" Go wash your face cleaner ! It is as black aa a gypsy's. But you will wash 
it in vain ; you have the face of a scarecrow ; you are like nobody else." 

The little girl, much mortified at her dark complexion, gradually came to con 
sider herself very homely. 

Kcvertheless, her mother, who formerly covered her with nothing but rags, bi.-- 
gan to dress her up. When V6rotchka in fine array followed her mother )o 
church, she said sadly to herself: 

" Why this finery P For a gypsy's complexion like mine a dress of serge is a,?; 
good as a dress of silk. This luxury would become others better. It must bo 
very nice to be pretty ! How I should like to be pretty ! " 

When she was sixteen, Verotchka stopped taking music lessons, and became a 
piano-teacher herself in a boarding-school. In a short time Maria Alexevna 
found her other lessons. 
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Soon Verotchka's mother stopped calling her gypsy and scare-crow j she 
dressed her even with greater care, and Matroena (this was a third Matroena, 
xy'bo, like her predecessors, always had a black eye and sometimes a swollen 
cheek), Matroena told V6rotchka that the chief of her father's bureau desired to 
ask her hand in marriage, and that this chief was a grave man, wearing a cross 
upon his neck. 

In fact, the employees of the ministry had noticed the advances of the chief of 
r,he department towards his subordinate. And this chief said to one of his col- 
leagues that he intended to marry and that the dowry was of little consequence, 
provided the woman was beautiful ; he added that Pavel Konstantinytch was an 
excellent official. 

What would have happened no one knows ; but, while the chief of the depart- 
ment was in this frame of mind, an important event occurred : 

The son of the mistress appeared at the steward's to say that his mother desired 
Pavel Konstantinytch to bring her several samples of wall paper, as she wished 
to newly furnish her apartments. Orders of this nature were generally trans- 
mitted by the major-domo. The intention was evident, and would have been to 
people of less experience than Verotchka's parents. Moreover, the son of the 
proprietor remained more than half an hour to take tea. 

The next day Maria Alexevna gave her daughter a bracelet which had not been 
redeemed and ordered new dresses for her. V6rotchka much admired both the 
bracelet and the dresses, and was given further occasion to rejoice by her moth- 
er's purchase for her at last of some glossy boots of admirable elegance. These 
toilet expenses were not lost, for Mikhail Ivanytch came every day to the stew- 
ard's and found — it goes without saying — in Verotchka's conversation a pecu- 
liar charm, which — and this too goes without saying — was not displeasing to 
the steward and his wife. At least the latter gave her daughter long instructions, 
which it is useless to detail. 

" Dress yourself, V6rotchka," she said to her one evening, on rising from the 
fable ; " I have prepared a surprise for you. We are going to the opera, and I 
have taken a box in the second tier, where there are none but generals. All tl)ig 
is for you, little stupid. For it I do not hesitate to .spend my last copecks, and 
your father on his side scatters his substance in foolish expenditures for yonv 
sake. To the governess, to the boarding-school, to the piano-teacher, what a .=uin 
we have paid ! You know nothing of all that, ingrate that you are ! You have 
neither soul nor sensibilities." 

Maria Alexevna said nothing further ; for she no longer abused her daughter, 
and, since the reports about the chief of the department, had even ceased to beat 
her. 

So they went to the opera. After the first act the son of the mistress came in, 
followed by two friends, one of whom, dressed as a rivilian, was very thin and 
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very polite, while the other, a soldier, inclined to stoutness and had simple man. 
ners. Mikhail Ivanytch, I say, came into the box occupied by V6rotchka and he^ 
parents. 

Without further ceremony, after the customary salutations, they sat down am; 
began to converse in low tones in French, Mikhail Ivanytch and the civilian espe- 
cially ; the soldier talked little. 

Maria Alezevna lent an attentive ear and tried to catch the conversation ; ba^ 
her knowledge of French was limited. However, she knew the meaning of cer- 
tain words which perpetually recurred in the conversation : beautiful, charmingl 
love, happiness. 

Beautiful! Charming! Maria Alexevna has long heard those adjectives apj. 
piled to her daughter. Love ! She clearly sees that Mikhail Ivanytch is madly 
in love. Where there is love there is happiness. It is complete ; but when will 
he speak of marriage ? 

" You are very ungrateful, V6rotchka," said Maria Alexevna in a low voice to 
her daughter ; " why do you turn away your head ? They certainly pay you 
enough attention, little stupid ! Tell me the French for engaged and marriage. 
Have they said those words ? " 
" No, mamma." 

" Perhaps you are not telling me the truth P Take care ! " 
" No ; no such words have passed their lips. . . . Let us go ; I can stay here 
no longer ! " 

" Go ! What do you say, wretch P" muttered Maria Alexevna, into whose ejes 
the blood shot. 

" Yes, let us go ! Do with me what you will ; but I stay here no longer. 
Later I will tell you why. Mamma," continued the young girl, in a loud voice, 
" I have too severe a headache ; I can remain no longer. Let us go, I beg o.|^ 
you." 
And at the same time V6rotchka rose. 

" It is nothing," said Maria Alexevna, severely ; " promenade in the corridor a 
iittle while with Mikhail Ivanytch, and it will pass away." 
" Mamma, I. feel very ill ; come quickly, I beg of you." 

The young people hastened to open the door and offered their arms to 
V6rotchka, who had the impoliteness to refuse. They placed the ladies in the 
carriage. Meanwhile Maria Alexevna looked upon the valets with an air which 
seemed to say: " See, rabble, how eager these fine gentlemen are in their attec- 
tions, and that one there will be my son-in-law, and soon I too shall have at my 
bidding wretches like you." Then mentally addressing her daughter : 

"Must you be obstinate, stupid that you are! But I will put you on your good 
behavior, . . . Stay, stay, my future son-in-law is speaking to her ; he arrange)* 
her in the carriage. Listen : health, visit, permit (he is asking her permission i|f 
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call and inquire after her health.)" Without becoming any the less angry, Maria 
Alexevna took into consideration the words she had just heard. 

' What did he say on leaTing you ? " she asked, as soon as the carriage had 
started. 

" He told me that tomorrow morning he would come to our house to ask after 
my health." 

" You are not lying P He really said tomorrow P" 

V6rotchka said nothing. 

" You have escaped finely," resumed her mother, who could not refrain from 
pulling her hair ; " but once only and narrowly enough. I will not beat you, 
she continued, " but be gay tomorrow ! Sleep tonight, stupid, and above all do 
not take it into your head to weep ; for if tomorrow morning you are pale, if 
your eyes are red, beware ! I shall be pitiless ; your pretty face will be gone ; 
but I shall have asserted myself! " 

" I long since ceased to weep, as you well know." 

" That's right! But talk with him a little more." 

" I will try tomorrow." 

" That's right ! It is time to become reasonable. Fear God and have a little 
pity for your mother, boldface that you are ! " 

After a silence of ten minutes : 

" Verotohka, do not be angry with me ; it is through love for you and for your 
good that I torment you. Children are so dear to their mothers. I carried you 
for nine months in my womb. I ask of you only gratitude and obedience. Do 
as I tell you, and tomorrow he will propose." 

" You are mistaken, mamma; he does not dream of it. If you knew of what 
they talked ! " 

" I know it. If he does not think of marriage, I know of what he thinks. But 
he does not know the people with whom he has to deal. We will reduce him to 
servile obedience, and, if necessary, I will carry him to the altar in a sack, or I 
will drag him there by the hair, and still he will be content. But a tnice to bab- 
bling ! I have already said too much to you ; young girls should not know so 
much. It is the business of their mothers. The daughters have only to obey. 
Tomorrow you will speak to him." 

" Yes." 

■' And you, Pavel Konstantinytch, of what are you thinking with your chilly 
air P You tell her also, in the name of your paternal authority, that you order 
her to obey her mother in everything." 

" Maria Alexevna, you are a wise woman ; but the aflfair is difficult, and even 
danjgerous. Can you carry it through P " 

" Imbecile ! That is very appropriate now I And before V6rotohka, too I The 
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proverb is quite right: do not stir up ordure if you fear its stench. It is not your 
advice that I ask ; only this : should a daughter obey her mother? " 

" Certainly ! Certainly ! Maria Alexevna, that is just." 

" Well, do you order her as a father? " 

" Vferotchka, obey in all things your oaother, who is a wise woman, an experi- 
enced woman. She will not teach you to do evil. This obedience I enjoin upon 
you as a father." 

On stepping from the carriage Verotchka said to her mother : 

" It is well ; I will talk with him tomorrow. But I am very tired, and I need 
rest." 

" Yes, go to bed. I will not disturb you. Sleep well ; you need to for tomor- 
row." 

In order to keep her promise Maria Alexevna entered the house without mak- 
ing a disturbance. How much that cost her ! How much it cost her also to see 
Verotchka enter her room directly without stopping to take tea! 

" Verotchka, come here ! " she said to her, pleasantly. 

The young girl obeyed. 

" Bow your little head ; I wish to bless you. There ! May God bless you, 
V6rotchka, as I bless you ! " 

Three times in succession she blessed her daughter, after which she offered her 
her hand to kiss. 

" No, mamma. I long ago told you that I will not kiss your hand. Let me go 
now, for I really feel very ill." 

The eyes of Maria Alexevna blazed with hatred, but she again restrained her- 
self, and gently said : 

"Go! Rest yourself!" 

Verotchka spent much time in undressing. 

While taking off her dress and putting it in the closet, while taking off her 
bi'acolets and ear-rings, each of those simple operations was followed by a long 
reverie. It was some time before she discovered that she was very ti»ed, and 
that she had sunk into an arm-chair, being unable to stand erect before the mir- 
ror. At last she perceived it, and made haste to get into bed. 

She had scarcely lain down when her mother entered, carrying on a tray a large 
cup of tea and a number of biscuits. 

" Come, eat, V6rotchka, it will do you good. You see that your mother does 
not forget you. I said to myself: Why has my daughter gone to bed with- 
out her tea? And I desired to bring it to you myself; help yourself, dear 
child." I 

This kind and gentle voice which V6rotchka had never heard surprised her 
very much, till, looking at her mother, she saw her cheeks inflamed i and her eyes 
disordered. 
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" Eat ! " coDtinned Maria Alexevna ; " when you have finished, I will go for 
more." 

The tea and cream which she had brought aroused V^rotchka's appetite, and, 
raising herself on her elbow, she began to drink. 

" Tea is really good when it is fresh and strong, with plenty of sugar and 
cream. WhMi I get rich, I shall always drink it so ; it is not like warmed-over, 
half-sweetened tea, which is so unpalatable. Thank you, mamma." 

" Do not go to sleep ; I am going to get you another cup. Drink," she con- 
tinued, as she came back bearing an excellent cup of tea ; " drink, my chUd ; J 
wish to stay with you longer." 

Accordingly she sat down, and, after a moment's silence, she began to talk in 
a somewhat confused voice, now slowly, now rapidly. 

" V6rotchka, you just said 'Thank you' tome; it is a long time since those 
words escaped your lips. You think me wicked ; well, yes, I am wicked ! Can 
one help it P 

" But, dear me ! how weak I am ! Three punches in succession — at my age ! 
And then yon vexed me ; that is why 1 am weak. 

" My life has been a very hard one, my daughter ! I do not want you to live 
one like it. You shall live in luxury. How many torments I have endured ! 
Oh, yes ! how many torments ! 

"You do not remember the life that we lived before your father got his 
stewardship. We lived very poorly ; I was virtuous then, Verotchka. But now 
I am no longer so, and I will not burden my soul with a new sin by falsely tell- 
ing you that I am still virtuous. I have not been for a long time, Verotchka ; 
you are educated, I am not ; but I know all that is written in your books, and I 
know that it is written there that no one should be treated as I have been. They 
reproach me for not being virtuous, too ! and your father the first, the 
imbecile ! 

" My little Nadinka was bom ; he was not her father. Well, what of it ! What 
harm did that do him P 

" Was it I who received the position of chief deputy ? 

" And was it not his fault as much as mine, and more P 

"They took my child to put it with the foundlings, and I Know not what 
became of her. Now I hardly care whether she is still living; but then 1 
suffered much. I became wicked, and then all began to go well. I made your 
father chief deputy, I made him steward, and at last we were where we could 
live well. Now, how have I succeeded in doing that ? By becoming dishonest ; 
for it is written in your books, I know, Vferotchka, that none but rascals make 
any figure in the world. Is it not true P 

" Now your fool of a father has money, thanks to me. And I too have money ! 
Perhaps more than he. It was I who made it all ! 
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" Your fool of a father baa come to esteem me, and I have made him walk 
straight. When I was virtuous, he ill-treated me without reason, and just 
because I was good. I had to become wicked. 

" It is written in your books that we should be good ; but can one in the 
present arrangement of things ? For it is necessary to live. Why do they not 
make society anew, and in accordance with the beautiful order which exists only 
in your books ? It would be better, I know, but the people are so stupid ! What 
can be done with such people P Let us live, then, according to the old order. 
The old order, your books say, is built on robbery and falsehood. The new 
order not existing, we must live according to the old. Steal and lie, my 
daughter ; it is through love of you . . . that I speak . . . and . . ." 

The voice of Maria Alexevna was extinguished in a loud snore. 

n. 

Maria Alexevna, while she knew what had happened at the theatre, did not 
however know the sequel. While she was snoring on a chair, Storechnikofif, his 
two friends, and the officer's French mistress were finishing supper in one of the 
most fashionable restaurants. 

" M'sieur Storechnik ! " — Storeehnikoff beamed, this being the third time that 
the young Frenchwoman had addressed him since the beginning of the supper. — 
" M'sieur Storechnik ! let me call you so, it sounds better and is easier to pro- 
nounce ; you did not tell me that I was to be the only lady in your society. I 
hoped to meet Ad^le here; I should have been pleased, for I see her so 
rarely ! " 

" Ad^le, unfortunately, has fallen out with me." 

The officer started as if to speak ; then, changing his mind, kept silent. It was 
the civilian who said : 

" Po not believe him. Mademoiselle Julie. He is afraid to tell you the truth 
and confess that he has abandoned this Frenchwoman for a Eussian." 

" I do not clearly understand why we came here either," muttered the 
officer. 

" But " replied Julie, " why not. Serge, since Jean invited us ? I am very glad 
to make the acquaintance of M. Storechnik, though he has very bad taste, I 
admit I should have nothing to say, M. Storechfiik, if you had abandoned 
Adile for the beautiful Georgian whom you visited in her box, but to exchange 
a F''enchwoman for a Russian ! I can fancy her pale cheeks, — no, I beg pardon, 
that is not exactly the word ; blood with cream in it, as you call it, — that is, a 
d'.sh which only you Esquimaux are able to relish. Jean, hand me the cigar-ash 
t;ay to pass to M. Storechnik that he may humble his guilty head beneath the 
ashes." 
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" You have just said so many foolish things, Jvtlie, that you are the one to 
humble your guilty head beneath the ashes. She whom you call Georgian is 
precisely the Russian in question." Thus spoke the oflScer. 

" You are laughing at me." 

" Not at all ; she is a pure-blooded Russian." 

" It is impossible." 

" You are wrong in supposing, my dear Julie, that our country has but one 
type of beauty. Have you not brunettes and blondes in France ? As for us, we 
are a mixture of tribes including blondes like the Finns (" Finns ! that is it ! Ihat 
is it ! " exclaimed the Frenchwoman) and brunettes darker than the Italians, the 
Tartars, and the Mongolians (" The Mongolians ! very good ! " again exclaimed 
the Frenchwoman). These different types are mingled, and our blondes whoni 
you so hate are but a local type, very numerous, but not exclusive." 

" That is astonishing ! But she is splendid ! Why does she not become an 
actress ? But mind, gentlemen, I speak only of what 1 have seen ; there is still 
an important question to be settled, — her foot? Has not your great poet 
Karassin said that in all Russia there could not be found fire pairs of dainty 
little feet P" 

" Julie, it was not Karassin who said that. Karassin, whom you would do 
better to call Kuramzine, is neither a Russian nor a poet ; he is a Tartar histo- 
rian. It was Pouohkine who spoke of the little feet. That poet's verses, very 
popular in his day, have lost a little of their value. As for the Esquimaux, they 
live in America, and our savages who drink stags' blood are called Samoyfides." 

" I thank you, Serge ; Karaniziae historian. Pouchkine : . . . I know. The 
Esquimaux in America, the Russians Samoyddes . . . Samoyddes, that name 
sounds well, Sa-mo-yedcs. I shall remember, gentlemen, and will make Serge 
repeat it all to me when we get home. These things are useful to know in a 
conversation. Besides, I have a passion for knowledge; I was born to be a 
Stael. Bub that is another affair. Let us come back to the question, — her 
foot?" 

" If you will allow me to call upon yon to-morrow, M'elle Julie, I shall have 
the honor to bring you her shoe." 

" I hope so ; I will try it on ; that excites my curiosity." 

Storechnikoff was enchanted. And how could he help it ? Hitherto he had 
been the follower of Jean, who had been the follower of Serge, who had been 
the follower of Julie, one of the most elegant of the Frenchwomen in Serge's 
society. It was a great honor that they did him. 

" The foot is satisfactory," said Jean ; " I, as a positive man, am interested in 
that which is more essential ; I looked at her neck," 

" Her neck is very beautiful," answered Storechnikoff, flattered at the praises 
bestowed npon the object of his choice, and he added, to flatter Julie : 
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" Yes, ravishing ! And I say it, though it be a sacrilege in this presence to 
praise the neck of another woman." 

"Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! He thinks to pay me a compliment ! I am neither a 
hypocrite nor a liar, M. Storechnik ; I do not pi'aise myself, nor do I suffer others 
to praise me where I am unworthy. I have plenty of other charms left, thank 
God! But my neck! . . . Jean, tell him what it is. Give me your hand, M. 
Storechnik, and feel here, and there. You see that 1 wear a false neck, as I wear 
a dress, a petticoat, a chemise. Not that it pleases me ; I do not like such 
hypocrisies ; but it is admitted in society : a woman who has led the life that I 
have led — M. Storechnik, I am now an anchorite in comparison with what I 
have been — such a woman cannot preserve the beauty of her throat." 

And Julie burst into tears, crying ; 

" O my youth ! O my purity ! O God ! was it for so much infamy that I was 
born?" 

" You lie, gentlemen," she cried, rising suddenly from her seat and striking 
her hand upon the table ; " you slander this young girl ; you are vile ! She is 
not his mistress ; I saw it all. He wishes to buy her of her mother. I saw her 
turn her back upon him, quivering with indignation. Your conduct is abomina- 
ble ! She is a pure and noble girl ! " 

" Yes," said Jean, languidly stretching himself. " My dear Storechnikoff, you 
must prove your words. You describe very well what you have not seen. What 
matters it, after all, whether it be a week before or a week after. For you will 
not be disenchanted, and the reality will surpass your imagination. I surveyed 
her ; you will be content." 

Storechnikoff held back no longer : 

''Pardon, Mademoiselle Julie, you are mistaken in your conclusions; she is 
really my mistress. It was a cloud caused by jealousy. She had taken offence 
because during the first act I had remained in Mademoiselle Mathilde's box 
That was all." 

" You are lying, my dear," said Jean, yawning. 

" So, truly ! " 

" Prove it ! I am positive, and do not believe without proofs." 

" What proof can I give you P " 

"You yield already! What proof P This, for instance. Tomorrow we wilJ 
take supper here again together. Mademoiselle Julie shall bring Serge, I will 
bring my little Berthe, and you shall bring the beauty in question. If you bring 
her, I lose, and will pay for the supper ; if you do not bring her, we will banish 
you in shame from our circle." 

While speaking Jean had rung, and a waiter had come, 

" Simon," he said to him, " prepare a supper tomorrow for six persons. A 
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sRpper such as we had here at the time of my marriage to Bcrtbe. Do yon 
remember it, before Christmas P In the same room." 

" Ah, sir, could one forget such a supper P Tou shall have it." 

" Abominable people ! " resumed Julie ; " do you uot see that he will set some 
trap for her ? I have been plunged in all the fllth of Paris, and I never met 
three men like these ! In what society must I live ? for what crime do I deserve 
such ignominy ? " 

And falling on her knees : 

" My God ! I was only a poor and weak woman ! I endured hunger and cold 
in Paris. But the cold was so intense, the temptations so irresistible. I wished 
to live ; I wished to love ! Was that, then, so great a crime that you punish me 
thus severely P Lift me from this mire ! My old life in Paris ! Eather that than 
live among such people ! " 

She rose suddenly and ran to the officer : 

" Serge, are you like these people P No, yon are better." 

" Be«er," echoed the officer, phlegmatically. 

" Is this not abominable P " 

•'Abominable! Jnlie." 

" And yon say nothing ! Ton let them go on P Yon become an accomplice ! " 

" Come and sit on my knee, my girl." And he began to caress her until she 
grew calm : 

" Come, now, yon are a brave little woman ; I adore yon at such times. Why 
. 21 you not marry me ? I have asked yon so often.'' 

"Marriage! Yoke! Appearances! No, never! I have already forbidden 
yon to talk to me of such nonsense. Do not vex me. But, my beloved Serge, 
defend her. He fears you ; save her ! " 

" Be calm, Julie ! What would you have me do ? If it is not he, it will be 
another; it comes to the same thing. Do yon not see that Jean, too, already 
dreams of capturing her ? And people of his sort, you know, are to be found 
by thousands. One cannot defend her against everybody, especially when the 
mother desires to put her daughter into the market. As well might one butt his 
head against the wall, as the Kussian proverb says. We are a wise people, Jnlie : 
see how calm my life is, because I know how to bow to fate." 

" That is not the way of wisdom. I, a Frenchwoman, struggle ; I may suc- 
cumb, but I struggle. I, for my part, will not tolerate this infamy ! Do yon 
know who this young girl is and where she lives ? " 

" Perfectly well." 

" Well, let ns go to her home ; I will warn her." 

" To her home ! And past midnight ! Let us rather go to bed. Au revoir, 
Jean ; au revoir, Storechnikoff. You will not look for me at yonr supper to- 
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morrow. Jnlie is incensed, and this affair does not please me either. An 
revoir.''^ i 

" That Frenchwoman is a devil unchained," said Jean, yawning, when the 
officer and his mistress had gone. " She is very piquant ; but she is getting 
stout already. Very agreeable to the eye is a beautiful woman in anger ! All 
the same, I would not have lived with her four years, like Serge. Four years ! 
Not even a quarter of an hour ! But, at any rate, this little caprice shall not 
lose us our supper. Instead of them I will bring Paul and Mathilde. Now it 
is time to separate. 1 am going to see Berthe a moment, and then to the little 
Lotchen's, who is veritably charming." 

in. 

" It is well, V6ra ; your eyes are not red ; hereafter you will be tractable, will 
you not P " I 

Verotchka made a gesture of impatience. 

" Come ! come ! " continued the mother, " do not get impatient ; I am silent. 
Last night I fell asleep in your room ; perhaps I said too much : but you see, I 
was drunk, so do not believe anything I told you. Believe none of it, do you 
understand ? " she repeated, threateningly. 

The young girl had concluded the night before that, beneath her wild beast's 
aspect, her mother had preserved some human feelings, and her hatred for her 
had changed into pity ; suddenly she: saw the wild beast reappear, and felt the 
hatred returning ; but at least the pity remained. 

"Dress yourself," resumed Maria Alexevna, " he will probably come soon." 
After a careful survey of her daughter's toilet, she added : 

" K you behave yourself well, I will give you those beautiful emerald ear- 
rings left with me as security for one hundred and fifty roubles. That is to say, 
they are worth two hundred and fifty roubles, and cost over four hundred. Act 
accordingly, then ! " 

Storechnikoff had pondered as to the method of winning his wager and keep- 
ing his word, and for a long time soiight in vain. But at last, while walking 
home fi'om the restaurant, he had liit upon it, and it was with a tranquil mind 
that he entered the steward's apartments. Having inquired first as to the health 
of Vera Pavlovna, who answered him with a brief " I am well," Storechnikofi 
said that youth and health should be made the most of, and proposed to V6ra 
Pavlovna and her mother to take a sleigh-ride that very evening in the fine frosty 
weather. Maria Alexevna consented; adding that she would make haste to 
prepare a breakfast of meat and coffe^, V6rotohka meanwhile to sing something. 

" Sing us something, V6rotchka," she said, in a tone that suffered no reply. 
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Verotchka sang " Troika," * which describes, as we know, a girl of charming 
bauty all eyes to see an officer pass. 

" Well, now, that's not so bad," murmured the old woman from the adjoining 
rtom. " When she likes, this Verkaf can be very agreeable at least." 

Soon V6rotchka stopped singing and began to talk with Storechnikoff, but in 
J" -ench. 

' Imbecile that I am ! " thought the old woman ; " to think that I should have 
fcjgotten to tell her to speak Eussian ! But she talks in a low voice, she smiles ; 
it's going well ! it's going well ! Why does he make such big eyes P It is easy 
to see that he is an imbecile, and that is what we are after. Good ! she extends 
her hand to him. Is she not agreeable, this Verka P " 

This is what Verotchka said to Storechnikoff: 

" I mu-t speak severely to you, sir ; last evening at the theatre you told your 
friends that I was your mistress. I will not tell you that this lie was cowardly ; 
for, if you had understood the whole import of your words, I do not think that yon 
would have uttered them. But I warn you that if, at the theatre or in the street, 
you ever approach me, I will give you a blow. I know that my mother will Mil 
a e with ill-treatment [it was here that V6rotohka smiled] , but what does that 
Jiatter, since life is so little to me ? This evening you will receive from my 
u,' other a note informing you that I am indisposed and unable to join you in the 
sleigh-ride." 

He looked at her with big eyes, as Maria Alexevna had observed. 

She resumed : 
I " I addi'oss you, sir, as a man of honor not yet utterly depraved. If I am right, 
Ij pray you to cease your attentions, and I, for my part, will pardon your calumny, 
f you accept, give me your hand." 
; He shook her hand without knowing what he did. 

/ " Thank you," she added ; " and now go. You can give as a pretext the 
necessity for ordering the horses." 

He stood as one stupefied, while she began once more to sing " Troika." 

If connoisseurs had heard V6rotchka, they would have been astonished at the 
oxtraordinary feeling which she put into her song ; in her, feeling surely domi- 
nated art. 

Meanwhile Maria Alexevna was coming, followed by her cook carrying the 
Ijreakfast and coffee on a tray. But Storechnikoff, pretending that he had or- 
•Jers to give concerning the preparation of the horses, withdrew toward the door 
instead of approaching, and, before the steward's wife could protest, the young 
I'Qan went out. 

* A BODg by Nekrassoff. 
I t Verka Is an III Jiutured dimlnutlTe of Vira. 
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Maria Alexevna, pale with f e and fista lifted in the air, rushed into the par* 
lor, crying : 

" What have you done, wench ? Wait for me ! " 

V6rotchka had hurried into her room. Thither the mother ran like a hum- 
cane ; but the door was locked. Beside herself, she tried to break down the door, 
and struck it heavy blows. 

" If you break down the door," cried the young girl, " I will break the window 
and call for help ; in any case, I warn you that you shall not take me alive." 

The calm and decided tone with which these words were uttered did not fail to 
make an impression on the mother, who contented herself with shouting and 
made no more attacks on the door. 

As soon as she could make herself heard, V^rotchka said to her : 

" I used to detest you, but since last night 1 have pitied you. You have suJ - 
fared, and that has made you wicked. If you wish it, we will talk togethe .' 
pleasantly, as we have never talked together before." 

These words did not go straight to the heart of Maria Alexevna, but her tirer 
nerves demanded rest : she asked herself if, after all, it were not better to enter 
into negotiations. She will no longer obey, and yet she must be married to tha^ 
fool of a Michka.* And then, one cannot tell exactly what has happened ; the^C 

shook hands no, one cannot tell. She was still hesitating betwee'j 

stratagem and ferocity, when a ring of the bell interrupted her reflections ; it wg.s , 
Serge and Julie. 

IV. I 

" Serge, does her mother apeak French P " had been Julie's first word on wak \ 
ing. 

" I know nothing about it. What ! have you still that idea P " 

" Still. But I do not believe she speaks French : you shall be my interpreter.' 

Had V6ra's mother been Cardinal Mezzofanti,f Serge would have consented to 
go to her with Julie. To follow Julie everywhere, as the confidant always fol- 
lows the heroines of CorneDle, had become his destiny, and we must add that he 
did not complain of it. 

But Julie had waked late and had stopped at four or five stores on the way, so 
that StoreohmkoflFhad time to explain himself and Maria Alexevna to rage sx^d 
calm down again before their arrival. 

" What horrible stairs ! I never saw anything like them in Paris. And, by the 
way, what shall be our excuse for calling? " 

" No matter what ; the mother is a usurer ; we will pawn your brooch. No, I 

• Uiohka IB an lU-natuted dimluntive of Mikhail, 
t WIio epoke aizty languages, It 1b aaid. 
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ftiave a better idea ; the daughter gives piano lessons. We will say that you have 
a niece, etc." 

At the sight of Serge's beautiful uniform and Julie's dazzling toilette Matroena 
blushed for the first time in her life ; she had never seen such fine people. No 
less were the enthusiasm and awe of Maria Alexevna when Matroena announced 
(Monel X. and his wife. 

And his wife ! 

The scandals which Maria Alexevna started or heard of concerned nobody 
liigher in station than counsellors. Consequently she did not suspect that Serge's 
marriage might be only one of those so-called Parisian marriages, in which 
legality goes for nothing. Besides, Serge was brilliant ; he explained to her that 
ae was fortunate in Laving met them at the theatre, that his wife had a niece, etc., 
find that, his wife not speaking Russian, he had come to act as an interpreter. 

" Oh yes ! I may thank heaven ; my daughter is a very talented musician, and 
'.vere she to be appreciated in a house like yours I should be extremely happy ; 
c nly, she is not very well ; I do not know whether she can leave her room." 

Maria Alexevna spoke purposely in a very loud voice in order that Verotchka 
might hear and understand that an armistice was proposed. At the same time 
;"iie devoured her callers with her eyes. 

" V6rotchka, can you come, my dear P " 

Why should she not go out? Her mother certainly would not dare to make a 
t?cene in public. So she opened her door ; but at sight of Serge she blushed with 
lliame and anger. This would have been noticed even by poor eyes, and Julie's 
jyes were very good; therefore, without indirection, she explained herself: 

" My dear child, you are astonished and indignant at seeing here the man be- 
lore whom last night you were so shamefully outraged. But though he be 
ihoughtless, my husband at least is not wicked ; he is better than the scamps who 
surround him. Forgive him for love of me ; I have come vrith good intentions. 
This niece is but a pretext ; but your mother must think it genuine. Play some- 
thing, no matter what, provided it be very short, and then we will retire to your 
room to talk." 

Is this the Julie known to all the rakes of the aristocracy, and whose jokes 
have often caused even the libidinous to blush? One would say, rather, a prin- 
cess whose ear has never been soiled. 

V6rotchka went to the piano ; Julie sat near her, and Serge busied himself in 
sounding Maria Alexevna in order to ascertain the situation regarding Storech- 
iiikoff. A few minutes later Julie stopped V6rotchka, and, taking her around the 
ivaist, led her to her room. Serge explained that his wife wished to talk a little 
longer with V6rotchka in order to know her character, etc. Then he led the 
conversation back to Storechnikoflf. All this might be charming; but Maria 
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Alexevaa, who was by no means innocent, began to cast suspicious looks about' 
her. Meanwhile Julie went straight to tha matter in hand. 

" My dear child, your mother is certainly a very bad woman, but in order that 
I may know how to speak to you, tell me why you wero taken to the theatre las' 
evening. 1 know already from my husband ; but I wish to get your view of thu 
matter." 

V6rotohka needed no urging, and, when she had finished, Julie cried : 

" Yes, I may tell you all ! " 

And in the most fitting and chaste language she told her of the wager of tho 
night before. To which V6rotohka answered by informing her of the invitation 
to a sleigh-ride. 

" Did he intend to deceive your mother ? Or were they in conspiracy ? " 

" Oh ! " quickly cried V6rotchka, " my mother does not go as far as that." 

" I shall know presently. Stay here ; there you would be in the way." 

Julie went back to the parlor. 

" Serge," she said, " he has already invited this woman and her daughter to ft 
sleigh-ride this evening. Tell her about the supper." 

" Your daaghter pleases my wife ; it remains but to fix the price, and we shalr 
be agreed. Let us come back to our mutual acquaintance, Storechnikoflf. Yoil 
praise him highly. Do you know what he says of his relations with your daugh 
ter? Do you know his object in inviting us into your box ? " 

Maria Alexevna's eyes flashed. 

,"I do not retail scandal, and seldom listen to it," she said, with restraineli^- 
anger ; " and besides," she added, while striving to appear humble, " the chattev 
of young people is of little consequence." 

" Possibly ! But what do you say to this i " And he told the story of the pre- 
vious night's wager. 

" Ah ! the rascal, the wretch, the rufS.an ! That is why he desired to take ufi 
out of the city, — to get rid of me and dishonor my daughter." 

Maria Alexevna continued a long time in this strain ; then she thanked the 
colonel ; she had seen cleai-ly that the lessons sought were but a feint ; she had 
suspected ihem of desiring to take Storechnikoflf away from her ; she had mis- 
judged them ; and humbly asked their pardon. 

Julie, having heard all, hastened back to V6rotehka, and told her that hei' 
mother was not guilty, that she was full of indignation against the impostor, bu; 
that her thirst for lucre would soon lead her to look for a new suitor, which 
would at once subject V6rotchka to new annoyances. Then she asked her if sbf, 
had relatives in St. Petersburg, and, being answered in the negative, Julie saio 
further : 

" That is a pity. Have you a lover P " 

ySrotchka opened her eyes wide. 
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I 

"Forgive me, forgive me! That is umleistood. But, tbcn you are without 
p otection ? t ^What's to be done ? liut wait, I am not what you thiulr me ; I am 
not his wife, bat his mistress ; I cannot aak you to my house, I am not married ; 
all St. Petersburg knows mc. Your reputation would be lo'.t; it is enough 
already that I should have come here; to come a second time would be to ruin 
yox But I must see you once more, and stUl again perhaps, — that is, if you 
have confidence in me P Yes ? Good ! At what hour shall you be free to- 
morrow P " 

' At noon." 

N'oon was a little early for Julie ; nevertheless she will arrange to be called 
ami will meet V6rotchka by tho side of the Gastiaoi Dvor,* opposite the Nevaky.f 
There no one knows Julie. 

" What a good idea ! " continued the Frenchwoman. " Now give me some 
paper, that I may write to M. StorechnikofiF." 

The note which she wrote read as follows : 

" Monsieur, you are probably very much disturbed by your position. If yoa 
wi.ih me to aid you, call on me this evening at seven o'cloct. 

" Now, adieu. 

"J. Letelliee." 

But instead of taking the hand which she extended, V6rotchka threw herself 
upon her neck and wept as she kissed her. Julie, also much moved, likewise 
ciiuld not restrain her tears, and with an outburst of extreme tenderness she 
kirjsed the young girl several times, while making a thousand protests of aflfeo- 
tion. 

'Dear cliild," she said at last, " you cannot understand my present feelings. 
For the first time in many years pure lips have touched mine. O my child, if 
yoa knew ! . . . Never give a kiss without love ! Choose death before such a 
calamity ! " 

V. 

Storechnikoff's plan was not so black as Maria Alexevna had imagined, she 
tuving no reason to disbelieve in evil ; but it was none the less infamous. They 
were to start oflf in a sleigh and get belated in the evening ; the ladies soon be- 
coming cold and hungry, Storechnikoff vvas to offer them some tea ; in the 
mother's cup he was to put a little opium ; then, taking advantage of the young 
gi/rl's anxiety and fright, he was to conduct her to the supper-room, and the 
ivjger was won. What would happen then chance was to decide; perhaps 
V.protchka, dazed and not clearly understanding, would remain » moment ; if, on 

• Tho PalaiB Eoyal of Bt. Potersbnrg. 

t That is, the Perspective ITevBkjr, the flneet street In Bt. Petersbnrg. 
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the contrary, she only entered and at once went out again, he vvoi'ld assert t!iat 
it was the first time she had been out alone, and the wager would be won just the 
same. Finally he was to offer money to Maria Alexevna. . . . Tes, it was v-ell 
I^lanned. But now. ... He cursed his presumption, and wished himself m der 
the earth. 

It was in this frame of mind that he received Julie's letter ; it was like a ;Jov- 
ereign elixir to a sick man, a ray of light in utter darkness, firm ground ui'der 
the feet of one sinking. Storechnikoff rose at a bound to the most sanguine hcpe 

" She will save me, this generous woman. She is so intelligent that she oan 
invent something imperative. O noble Julie ! " 

At ten minutes before seven, he stood at her door. \ 

" Madame is waiting for you ; please come in." 

Julie received him without rising. What majesty in her mien 1 What severity 
in her look ! 

" I am very glad to see you ; be seated," she said to him in answer to his respt ct- 
fdl salutation. 

Not a muscle of his face moved ; Storechnikoff was about to receive a stern 
reprimand. What matter, provided she would save him ? 

" Monsieur Storechnikoff," began Julie, in a cold, slow voice, " you know my 
opinion of the affair which occasions our interview ; it is useless to recall the 
details. I have seen the person in question, and I know the proposition that jou 
made to her this morning. Therefore I know all, and am very glad to be re- 
lieved from questioning you. Your position is clear, to you and to me. (" Gou ! " 
thought Storechnikoff, " I would rather be upbraided by far ! ") You can esc. ijC 
only through me. If you have any reply to make, I am waiting. . . . You do 
not reply P You believe, then, that I alone can come to your aid. I will teiryou 
what I can do, and, if you deem it satisfactory, I will submit my conditions." 

Storechnikoff having given sign of assent, she resumed : 

"I have prepared here a letter for Jean, in which I tell him that, since "he 
scene of last night, I have changed my mind, and that I will join in the supper, 
but not this evening, being engaged elsewhere; so I beg him to induce you to 
postpone the supper. I will make him understand that, having won your wagsr, 
it will be hard for you to put off your triumph. Does this letter suit you P " r 

" Perfectly." 

" But I will send the letter only on two conditions, You can refiise to ace>,3pt 
them, and in that case I will burn the letter. i 

" These two conditions," she continued, in a slow voice which tortured Storev/ti- 
nikoff, — " these two conditions are as follows : 

" First, you shall stop persecuting this young person. 

" Second, you shall never speak her name again in your conversations." 

" Is that all P " 
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;" Tea." 

A ray of joy illuminated StoreohnikoflTs countenance. " Only that," he thought, 
" It was hardly worth while to frighten me so. God knows how ready I was to 
gr\nt it." 
Itut Julie continued with the same solemnity and deliberation : 
" The first is necessary for her, the second for her also, but still more for you ; 
I will postpone the supper from week to week until it has been forgotten. And 
you murit see that it will not be forgotten unless you speak the name of this 
yojng person no more." 

'Then, in the same tone, she went into the details of carrying out the plan. 
" Jean will receive the letter in season. I have found out that he is to dine at 
Be.tha's. He will go to your house after smoking his cigar. We will send the 
letter, then. Do you wish to read it ? Here is the envelope. I will ring . . . 
Paoline, you will take this letter. We have not seen each other today, Mon- 
sieur Storechnikoff and I. Do you understand ? " 

At last the letter is sent ; Storechnikoff breathes more freely, and is quite over- 
joy ed at his deliverance. 
JJut Julie has not yet done. 

'; In a quarter of an hour you must be at home in order that Jean may find you 
th 3re ; you have a moment left, and I wish to take advantage of it to say a few 
Words more. You will follow my advice, or not, as you please ; but you will 
reflect upon it. 

" I will not speak of the duties of an honest man toward a young girl whose 
rejjutation he has compromised. I know our worldly youth too well to think it 
usiiful \x> examine that side of the question at any length. Your marriage with 
thiatyoung person would seem to me a good thing for you. I will explain myself 
wi|h my usual frankness, and though some of the things that I am going to say 
mijty wound you. If I go too far, a word from you will stop me short. Listen, then : 
;•' You have a weak character, and, if you fall into the hands of a bad woman, 
you will be duped, deceived, and tortured into the bargain. Bhe is good, and has 
a noble heart; in spite of her plebeian birth and poverty, she wiU aid you 
sirigularly in your career. 

. '" Introduced into the world by you, she will shine and wield an influence there, 
Tte advantages which such a situation procure for a husband are easy to see. 
I^esides these external advantages, there are others more intimate and precious 
still. You need a peaceful home and even a little watchful care. All this she 
can give you. I speak in all seriousness ; my observations of this morning tell 
lAi that she is perfection. Think of what I have said to you. 

' If she accepts, which I very much doubt, I shall consider the acceptance a 
gr?at piece of good fortune for you. 
T I keep you no longer ; it is time for you to go." 
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VI. 



V6rotchka was at least tranquil for the time being; her m other could not |in 
fairness be angry with her for having escaped a trap so basely laid ; consequemly 
she was left free enough the next day to enable her to go to the Gastinoi D-'or 
without hindrance. 

" It is very cold here, and I do not like the cold. But wait here a momei t," 
said Julie, on arriving. She entered a store, where she bought a very thick vfil- 

" Put that on ! Now you may come with me without being recognized. I':j ■> 
line is very discreet ; yet I do not wish her to see you, so jealous am I of yo -T 
reputation ; and, above all, do not lift your veil while we are togetlier." 

Julie was dressed in her servant's cloak and hat, and her face was hidilsn 
beneath a thick veil. First they were obliged to warm themselves; after whi^hi 
being questioned by Julie, V6rotchka gave her the latest details. 

" Good, my dear child ; now be sure that he asks your hand in marriage. M'^n 
like him become madly amorous when their gallantries are received unfavorably- 
Do you know that you have dealt with him like an experienced ooqueWie? 
Coquetry — I do not mean the affected and false imitation of tliis method of apt- 
ing — coquetry is nothing but a high degree of witaijd tact applied to the re-'a- 
tions between man and woman. Thus it is that innocent young girls act li«e 
experienced coquettes without knowing it ; all that they need is wit. PerhapYi 
too, my arguments will have some iniiuence on him. But the principal thing is 
your firmness ; however that may be, he is almost sure to make you a propi-'Si- 
tion of marriage, and I advise you to accept him." 

" You ! who told mc yesterday that it was better to die than to give, a ki as 
without love." t 

" My dear child, I said that in a moment of exaltation ; it is right, but it^, is 
poetry, and life is made up of very prosaic interests." \ 

" No ! I will never marry him ; he fills me with horror ! I will never stoop [o 
that ! I would rather die, throw myself out of the window, ask alms ! Ye;'"', 
rather death than a man so debased ! " 1 

Julie, without being disconcerted, began to explain the advantages of the mar- 
riage which she had planned : t . 

" You would be delivered from your mother's persecutions ; you would run txo 
more risk of being sold. As for him, he is rather stupid, but he is not such! a 
wretch. A husband of that sort is what an intelligent woman like you neeifs ; 
you would rule the household." 

Then she told her in a lively way of the actresses and singers who, far frcJ" 
being made submissive to men through love, subjugate them, on the contrary. ? 

" That is a fine position for a woman ! and finer yet when she joins to arv-h 
independence and power a legality of ties which commands the respect of societ| : 
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:bat is, when she is married, and loved and admired by her husband, as the 
ittrcss is by the lover whom she has subjugated." 

The conversation grew more and more animated. Julie said much, and 
r "rotchka replied : 

■' You call me whimsical, and yon ask me how I look upon life. I wish neither 
bo dominate nor be dominated ; I wish neither to dissimulate nor deceive ; nor do 
I wish to exert myself to acquire that which I am told is necessary, but of which 
r lb not feel the need. I do not desire wealth ; why should I seek itP The world 
io3s not attract me ; to shine in society is of little moment to me ; why should I 
mr.ke efforts in that direction ? 

' Not only would I not sacrifice myself for those things of which the world 
boasts so loudly, but I would not even sacrifice one of my caprices. I wish to be 
independent and live in my own &,shion. What I need I feel that I have the 
strength to earn ; what I do not need I do not desire. Ton say that I am young, 
insxperienced, and that I shall change with time; that remains to be seen. For 
the present I have no concern with the wealth and splendor of the world. 

\ You will ask me what 1 desire. I do not know. If I need to be in love, I do 
not know it. Did I know, yesterday morning, that I was going to love you ? 
that my heart was going to be taken possession of by friendship a few hours 
lat^r ? Certainly not. No more can I know how I shall feel toward a man when 
I shall be in love with him. What I do know is that I wish to be free ; that I de 
tiot wish to be under obligations to any one, dependent on any one ; I wish to act 
aiter my own fancy ; let others do the same. I respect the liberty of others, as 
I wish them to respect mine." 

Julie listened, moved and thoughtful, and several times she blushed. 

'■ Oh ! my dear child, how thoroughly right you are ! " she cried, in a broken 
voi?c. "Ah! if I were not so depraved ! They call me an immoral woman, my 
boijy has been polluted, I have suffered so much, — but that is not what I con- 
sider my depravity. My depravity consists in being habituated to luxury and 
idjeness ; in not being able to live without others .... 

'' Unfortunate that I am ! I deprave you, poor child, and without intending it. 
Frrgive me, and forget all that I have said. You are right in despising the 
world: it is vile and even more worthless than I. 

' Wherever idleness is, there is vice and abomination ; wherever luxury is 
there also is vice and abomination. Adieu ! Go quickly ! " 

VII 



1 



■"^torechnikoflf remained plunged in this thought, cherished more and more : Ij 
■ ced I should marry her. Under these circumstances there happened to him 
■a t happens, not only to inconstant men like him, but also to men of firmer 
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character. The history of peoples is full of similar cases : see the pages t { 
Hame, Gibbon, Ranke, Thierry. Men drag themselves along in a beaten trac i 
simply because they have been told to do so ; but tell them in a very loud voice 
to take another road, and, though they will not hear you at first, they will soq; 
throw themselves into the new path with the same spirit. Storechnikoff h-.o ' 
been told that, with a great fortune, a young man has only to choose among tie 
poor the beauty whom he desires for a mistress, and that is why he had thoug'it 
of making a mistress of Verotchka. Now a new word had been thrown into ]ir 
head : Marriage ! And he pondered over this question : Shall I marry her ? as 
before he had pondered over the other : Shall I make her my mistress? 

That is the common trait by which Storechnikoff represented in his person, in 
a satisfactory manner, nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens of the world. Historia,iis 
and psychologists tell us that in each special fact the common fact is individual- 
ized by local, temporary, individual elements, and that these particular elements 
are precisely those of most importance. Let us examine, then, our particuli«r 
case. The main feature had been pointed out by Julie (as if she had taken it 
from Russian novels, which aU speak of it) : resistance excites desire. Storech- 
nikoff had become accustomed to dream of the possession of V6rotchka. Lil).e 
Julie I call things by their names, as, moreover, almost all of us do in currn it 
conversation. For some time his imagination had represented V6rotohka in iJOsHs 
each more voluptuous than its predecessor ; these pictures had inflamed his rpi;;(jN 
and, when he believed himself on the point of their realization, V6rotchka l-adi 
blown upon his dream, and all had vanished. But if he could not have her as ai 
mistress, he could have her as a wife ; and what matters it which after all. pro- 
vided his gross sensuality be satisfied, provided his wildest -Bcetic dreams j(! 
realized? O human degradation! .to po s s e s s ! Who dares possess a humvn 
being? One may possess a pair of slippers, a dressing-gown. But what i^v I 
say ? Each of us, men, possesses some one of you, our sisters ! Are you, theo, o'lr 
sisters ? Ton are our servants. There are, I know, some women who subjuga ? 
some men ; but what of that ? Many valets rule their masters, but that does ni't 
prevent valets from being valets. 

These amorous images had developed in Storechnikoff's mind after the int*. 
view at the theatre ; he had found her a hundred times more beautiful than at 
first he deemed her, and his polluted imagination was excited. ' 

It is with beauty as with wit, as with all qualities ; men value it by the judg- 
ment of general opinion. Every one sees that a beautiful face is beautiful, bjt 
how beautiful is it? It is at this point that the data of current opinion becOiio 
necessary to classification. As long as V6rotchka sat in the galleries or in U i 
back rows of the pit, she was not noticed ; but when she appeared in one of tif* 
boxes of the second tier, several glasses were levelled at her ; ".ud how ami .' 



\ 
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V ere the expressions of admiration heard by Storechnikoff when he retnmed to 
the lobby after escorting her to the carriage ! 

'• Serge," said Storechnikoff, " is a man of very fine taste ! And Julie P how 
aiiout her ? But . . . when one has only to lay his hand on such a marvel, ho 
dees not ask himself by what title he shall possess her." 

tlis ambition was aroused as well as his desires. Julie's phrase, " I doubt very 
mieh whether she accepts you," excited him still more, " What ! she will not 
ae3ept me, with such a uniform and such a house ! I will prove to you. French- 
woman, that she wiU accept me ; yes, she shall accept me ! " 

rhere was still another influence that tended to inflame Storechnikofifs pas- 
sion : his mother would certainly oppose the marriage, and in this she repre- 
sented the opinion of society. Now, heretofore Storechnikoff had feared his 
mother ; but evidently this dependence was a burden to him. And the thought, 
" ^ do not fear her, I have a character of my own," was very well calculated to 
flatter the ambition of a man as devoid of character as he. 

He was also urged on by the desire to advance a little in his career through 
th3 influence of his wife. 

And to all this it must be added that Storechnikoff could not present himself 
before Verotchka in his former role, and he desired so much to see her ! 

In short, he dreamed of the marriage more and more every day, and a week 
rif' ^rwards, on Sunday, while Maria Alexevna, after attending mass, was con- 
sidering how she could best coax him back, he presented himself and formulated 
hi:" request. V6rotchka remaining in her room, he had to address himself to 
M^ria Alexevna, who answered that for her part the marriage would be a great 
hi>ncr, but that as an affectionate mother she wished to consult her daughter, 
and that he might return the next morning to get his answer. 

■' What an excellent daughter we have ! " said Maria Alexevna to her husband 
a moment later. " How well she knew how to take him ! And I who, not know- 
ing how to reentice him, thought that all was to begin over again ! I even 
tiought it a hopeless affair. But she, my Verka, did not spoil matters ; she con- 
ducted them with perfect strategy. Good girl ! " 

" It is thus that the Lord insjares children," said Pavel Konstantinytch. 

He rarely played a part in the family Hfe. But Maria Alexevna was a strict 
olserver of traditions, and in a case like this, of conveying to her daughter the 
proposition that had been made, she hastened to give her husband the r6le of 
'I'l'or which by right belongs to the head of the family and the master. 

Pavel Konstantinytch and Maria Alexevna installed themselves upon the 

dii an, the onlj' place solemn enough for such a purpose, and sent Matroena to 

as't Mademoiselle to be good enough to come to them. 

i'V6ra," began Pavel Konstantinytch, "Mikhail Ivanytch does us a great 

i.tdor : he asks your hand. We have answered him that, as affectionate parents, 
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we did not wish to coerce you, but that for our part we were pleased with Ma 
suit. Like the obedient and wise daughter that we have always found you to ibe, 
trust to our experience : we have never dared to ask of God such a suitor. !bo 
you accept him, V6ra? " ' 

"No," said V6rotchka. 

" What do I hear, V6ra ? " cried Pavel Konstantinytch (the thing was so clear 
that he could fall into a rage without asking his wife's advice). 

" Are you mad or an idiot ? Just dare to repeat what you said, detestable i-ag 
that you are ! " cried Maria Alexevna, beside herself and her flsts raised over her 
daughter. 

" Calm yourself, Mamma," said V6votchka, rising also. " If yon touch wi, I 
will leave the house ; if you shut me up, I will throw myself out of the window. 
I knew how you would I'eceive my refusal, and have considered well all that I 
have to do. Seat yourself, and be tranquil, or I go." 

Maria Alexevna sat down again. " What stupidity ! " she thought ; " we did 
not lock the outer door. It takes but a second to push the bolt back. This nad 
creature will go, as she says, and no one will stop her." 

" I will not be his wife," repeated the young girl, " and without my consent 
the marriage cannot take place." 

" Vera, you are mad," insisted the mother with a stifled voice. 

" Is it possible ? What shall we say to him tomorrow ? " added the father. 

" It is not your fault ; it is I who refuse." 

The scene lasted nearly two hours. Maria Alexevna, furious, cried, and 
twenty times raised her tightly clenched fists : but at each outbreak V6rotc>kd, 
said: 

" Do not rise, or I go," 

Thus they disputed without coming to any conclusion, when the entrance of 
Matroena to ask if it was time to serve dinner — the cake having been in the 
oven too long already — put an end to it all. 

" Keflect until evening, V6ra, there is yet time ; reconsider your determina- 
tion ; it would be unspeakable foolishness." 

Then Maria Alexevna said something in Matroena's ear. 

" Mamma, you are trying to set some trap for me, to take the key from iiy 
chamber door, or something of that sort. Do nothing of the kind : it would be 
worse." 

Again Maria Alexevna yielded. . 

"Do not do it," she said, addressing the cook. "This jade is a wild beist. 
Oh I if it were not that he wants her for her face, I would tear it to pieces. ':ut 
if I touch her, she is capable of self-mutilation. Oh, wretch ! Oh, serpent ! '."I 
could!" I 

They dined without saying a word. After dinner V6rotchka went back to ht 
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room. Pavel Eonstantiuytch lay down, according to Ms habit, to sleep a little ; 
but he did not succeed, for hardly had ue begun to doze when Matroena in- 
formed him that the servant of the mistress of the house had come to ask him to 
call upon her instantly. 

M.itroena trembled like a leaf. 

W^yP ^ 

vni. 

An3 why should she not tremble ? Had she not, without loss of time, told the 
wife jf the mistress's cook of the suit of Mikhail Ivanytoh P The latter had com- 
plainsd to the second waiting-maid of the secrets that were kept from her. The 
second servant had protested her innocence: if she had known anything, she 
(vould have said so ; she had no secrets, she told everything. The cook's wife 
<hen made apologies ; but the second servant ran straight to the first servant and 
Old }ier the great news. 

■•is it possible P " cried the latter. " As I did not know it, then Madame does 
ot ; he has concealed his course from his mother." And she ran to warn Anna 
'etrovna. 

See what a fuss Matroena had caused. 

" O ny wicked tongue ! " said she, angrily. " Fine things are going to happen 
3 me now ! Maria Alexevna will make inquiries." 

'' But the affair took such a turn that Maria Alexevna forgot to look for the 
rigin of the indiscretion. 

' Anna, Petrovna sighed and groaned ; twice she fainted before her first waiting- 
iaid. That showed that she was deeply alflicted. She sent in search of her 
pn. 

Ho came. 

" Cm what I have heard, Michel, be true?" she said to him in French in a 
sice at once broken and furious. 

" "What have you heard, Mamma P " 

"Tiat you have made a proposition of marriage to that to that . . . 

( thr to the daughter of our steward." 

:" Ifs true, Mamma." 

" Wthont asking your mother's advice P " 

'" I b tended to wait, before asking your consent, until I had received hers." 

I" "^- X ought to know, it seems to me, that it is easier to obtain her consent 

f ine." 

nma, it is now allowable to first ask the consent of the young girl and 
ik to the parents." 
it is allowable, for you ? Perhaps for you it is also allowable that sons of 
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good family should marry a one knows not what, and that moth3rs 

should give their consent ! " 

" Mamma, she is not a one knows not what ; when you know her, you will , p- 
prove my choice." 

" When I know her ! I shall never know her ! Approve your choice 1 
forbid you to think of it any longer ! I forbid you, do you understand P " 

" Mamma, this parental absolutism is now somewhat out of date ; I am mt a 
little boy, to be led by the end of the nose. I know what I am about." 

" Ah ! " cried Anna Petrovna, closing her eyes. 

Though to Maria Alexevna, Julie, and V6rotchka, Mikhail Ivanytch see.aed 
stupid and irresolute, it was because they were women of mind and charac °r : 
but here, so far as mind was concerned, the weapons were equal, and if, in joint 
of character, the balance was in favor of the mother, the son had quite another 
advantage. Hitherto he had feared his mother from habit ; but he had as good a 
memory as hers. They both knew that he, Mikhail Ivanytch, was the real pro- 
prietor of the establishment. This explains why Anna Petrovna, instead 9' 
coming straight to the decisive words, I forbid you, availed herself of expedi- 
ents and prolonged the conversation. But Mikhail Ivanytch had already gone so 
far that he could not recoil. 

" I assure you, Mamma, that you could not have a better daughter." 

" Monster ! Assassin of your mother ! " 

" Mamma, let us talk in cold blood. Sooner or later I must marry ; now, a 
married man has more expenses than a bachelor. I could, if I chose, marry 
such a woman that all the revenues of the house would hardly be enough for us, 
Jl^bn the contrary, I marry this girl, you will have a dutiful daughter, and yoii 
can live with us as in the past." 

" Be silent, monster ! Leave me ! " 

" Mamma, do not get angry, I beg of you ; it is not my fault." 

" You marry a plebeian, a servant, and it is not your fault ! " 

" Now, Mamma, I leave you without farther solicitation, for I cannot suSerhet 
to be thus characterized in my presence." 

" Go, assassin ! " ,■ 

Anna Petrovna fainted, and Michel went away, quite content at having Jtn^ 
off so well in this first skirmish, which in affairs of this sort is the i^ost 
important. 

When her son had gone, Anna Petrovna hastened to come out of her fain'ing 
fit. The situation was serious ; her son was escaping her. In reply to "^^ ; 
bid you," he had explained that the house belonged to him. After calmin"^ 
self a little, she called her servant and confided her sorrow to her ; the 
who shared the contempt of her mistress for the steward' 3 daughter, advist 
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to bring her influence to bear upon the parents. And that is why Anna Petrovna 
b xd just sent for her steward. 

' Hitherto I have been very well satisfied with you, Pavel Konstantinytch, but 
■ Hirigues, in which, I hope, you have no part, may set us seriously at variance." 

' ' Your excellency, it is none of my doing, God is my witness." 

' I already knew that Michel was paying court to your daughter. I did not 
P-' -"^nt it, for a young man needs distraction. I am indulgent toward the follies 
of youth. But I will not allow the degradation of my family. How did your 
daughter come to entertain such hopes ? " 

" Your excellency, she has never entertained them. She is a respectful girl ; 
we have brought her up in obedience." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" She will never dare to thwart your will." 

j^nna Petrovna could not believe her ears. Was it possible P She could, then, 
relieve herself so easily ! 

" ijisten to my will. I cannot consent to so strange, I should say so unfitting, 
a marriage." 

" We feel that, your excellency, and V6rotchka feels it too. These are her own 
wor ds : ' I dare not, for fear of oflfending her excellency.' " 

" How did all this happen .f " 

-• It happened in this wise, your excellency : Mikhail Ivanytch condescended to 
express his intentions to my wife, and my wife told him that she could not give 
him a reply before tomorrow morning. Now, my wife and I intended to speak 
to you first. But we did not dare to disturb your excellency at so late an hour. 
After the departure of Mikhail Ivanytch, we said as much to V6rotchka, who 
answered that she was of our opinion and that the thing was not to be thought 
of." 

" Your daughter is, then, a prudent and honest girl ? " 

" vVi.^, certainly, your excellency, she is a dutiful daughter ! " 

" I a)n very glad that we can remain friends. I wish to reward you instantly. 
The large room on the second floor, facing on the street and now occupied by 
the '^iilor, will soon be vacant ? " 

' *n three days, your excellency." 

" fate it yourself, and you may spend up to a hundred roubles to put it in 
g' order. Further, I add two hundred and forty roubles a year to your 
p •." 

3ign to let me kiss your hand, your excellency." 
'ihaw, pshaw ! Tatiana ! " The servant came running in. 
*• _ *'.ring me my blue velvet cloak. I make your wife a present of it. It cost 
^^"-undred and fifty roubles [it really cost only seventy-five], and I have worn 
'""^iy twice [she had worn it more than twenty times]. This is for your 
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daughter [Anna Petfovna handed the steward a small watch such as ladit 
carry] ; I paid three huadred roubles for it [she paid one hundred and twenty 
You see, I know how to reward, and I shall always remember you, always ! I/w 
not forget that I am indulgent toward the foibles of the young." 

When the steward had gone, Anna Petrovna again called Tatiana. 3 

" Ask Mikhail Ivanytch to come and talk with me But no, I will j' 

myself instead." She feared that the ambassadress would tell her son's servaD*% 
and the servant her son, what had happened. She wished to have the pleastire 
of crushing her son's spirit with this unexpected news. She found Mikhiiil 
Ivanytch lying down and twirling his moustache, not without some inward satis- 
faction. 

(» " What brings her here? I have no preventive of fainting fits," thought he, on 
seeing his i&other enter. But he saw in her countenance an expression of dis- 
dainful triumph. 

She took a seat and said : 

" Sit up, Mikhail Ivanytch, and we will talk." 

She looked at him a long time, with a smile upon her lips. At last she isaid 
slowly : 

" I am very happy, Mikhail Ivanytch : guess at what." 

" I do not know what to think. Mamma ; your look is so strange." 

" You will see that it is not strange at all ; look closely and you will diviuc;, 
perhaps." 

A prolonged silence followed this fresh thrust of sarcasm. The son lost him- 
self in conjectures ; the mother delighted in her triumph. 

" You cannot guess ; I wiU tell you. It is very simple and very natural ; if 
you had had a particle of elevated feeling, you would have guessed. Your mis- 
tress," — in the previous conversation Anna Petrovna had manoeuvred ; now it 
was no longer necessary, the enemy being disarmed, — " your mistress, — do not 
reply, Mikhail Ivanytch, you have loudly asserted on all sides yourself ttal the 
is your mistress, — your mistress, this creature of base extraction, base educa- 
tion, base conduct, this even contemptible creature " . . . . 

" Mamma, my ear cannot tolerate such expressions applied to a young girl who 
is to be my wife." 

" I would not have used them if I had had any idea that she could be }oar 
wife. I did so with the view of explaining to you that that will not occui id 
of telling you at the same time why it will not occur. Let me finish 
Afterwards you can reproach me, if you like, for the expressions which i 
used, supposing that you still believe them out of place. But meantime 1. 
finish. I wish to say to you that your mistress, this creature without nan .c-ts 
education, devoid of sentiment, has herself comprehended the utter impropiiost- 
9f your designs. Is not that enough to cover you with shame ? " hter 
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" What ? What do you say ? Finish ! " 

" You do not let me. I meant to say that even this creature — do you under- 
L.tand? even this creature! — comprehended and appreciated my feelings, and, 
after learning from her mother that you had made a proposition for her hand, 
she sent her father to tell me that she would never rise against my will and 
vould not dishonor our family with her degraded name." 

" Mamma, you deceive me." 

"Fortunately for you and for me, I tell only the exact truth. She says 
ttat" 

;But Mikhail Ivanytch was no longer in the room ; he was putting on his cloak 
to go out, 

'" Hold him, Poetre, hold Mm ! " cried Anna Petrovna. 

PcBtre opened his eyes wide at hearing so extraordinary an order. Meanwhile 
Mikhail Ivanytch rapidly descended the staircase. 

IX. 

'* Well ? " said Maria Alexevna, when her husband reentered. 
" All goes well, all goes well, little mother ! She knew already, and said to me : 
' How dare you ? ' and I told her ; ' We do not dare, your excellency, and V6- 
rotclika has already refused him.' " 
" ^Vhat .'' What ? You were stupid enough to say that, ass that you are P " 
" Maria Alexevna " . . . . 

"Ass! Rascal! You have killed me, murdered me, you old stupid! There's 
one for you ! [the husband received a blow.] And there's another ! [the husband 
received a blow on the other cheek] . Wait. I will teach you, you old imbe- 
cile ! " And she seized him by the hair and pulled him into the room. The 
lesson lasted sufficiently long, for Storechnikoff, reaching the room after the long 
pauses of his mother and the information which she gave him between them, 
found Maria Alexevna still actively engaged in her work of education. 

" Why did you not close the door, you imbecile ? A pretty state we are found 
in ! Are you not ashamed, you old he-goat ? " That was all that Maria Alex- 
evnr, found to say. 

" Where is V6ra Pavlovna ? I wish to see her directly. Is it true that she 

refuses me ? " said Storechnikoff. 

T!>e circumstances were so embarrassing that Maria Alexevna could do noth- 

but desist. Precisely like Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo, when he 

i>> ■ /ed himself lost through the incapacity of Marshal Grouchy, though really 

noi. ault was his own, so Maria Alexevna believed her husband the author of the 

S Napoleon, too, struggled with tenacity, did marvels, and ended only with 

ria -ords : " I abdicate ; do what you will." 
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" Is it true chat you refuse me, V6ra Pavlovna ? " 

" I leave it to you, could I do otherwise than refuse you P " 

" V6ra Pavlovna, I have outraged you in a cowardly manner ; I am guilty ; bu 
your refusal kills me." And again he began his supplications. 

V6rotchka listened for some minutes ; then, to end the painful interview, shi 
said: 

" Mikhail Ivanytoh, your entreaties are useless. You will never get my cor 
sent." 

" At least grant me one favor. Tou still feel very keenly how deeply I o it- 
raged you. Do not give me a reply to-day ; let me have time to become wor^iy 
of your pardon ! 1 seem to you despicable, but wait a little: I wish to become 
better and more worthy ; aid me, do not repel me, grant me time. I will o^oey 
you in all things ! Perhaps at last you will find me worthy of pardon." 

" I pity you ; I see the sincerity of your love [it is not love, Verotchka ; it f s a 
mixture of something low with something painful ; one may be very unha apy 
and deeply mortified by a woman's refusal without really loving her ; love is 
quite another thing, — but V6rotchka is still ignorant regarding these things, 
and she is moved] , — you wish me to postpone my answer ; so be it, then ! But 
I warn you that the postponement will end in nothing ; I shall never give you 
any other reply than that which I have given you to-day." 

" I will become worthy of another answer ; you save me ! " 

He seized her hand and kissed it rapturously. 

Maria Alezevna entered the room, and in her enthusiasm blessed her dear 
children without the traditional formalities, — that is, without Pavel Konst mtin- 
ytch ; then she called her husband to bless them once more with proper polem- 
nity. But Storechnikoff dampened her enthusiasm by explaining to her that V6ra 
Pavlovna, though she had not consented, at least had not definitely refused, and 
that she had postponed her answer. 

This was not altogether glorious, but after all, compared with the situation of 
a moment before, it was a step taken. 

Consequently Storechnikoflf went back to his house with an air of triumph, and 
Anna Petrovna had no resource left but fainting. 

Maria Alexevna did not know exactly what to think of V6rotchka, who ta''ked 
and seemed to act exactly against her mother's intentions, and who, afte.:' ail, 
surmounted difficulties before which Maria Alexevna herself was powe-less. 
Judging from the progress of affairs, it was clear that V6rotchka'8 wishcb w ■— 
the same as her mother's ; only her plan of action was 'oetter laid and, aboT 
more effective. Yet, if this were the case, why did she not say to her mo 
" Mamma, we have the same end in view ; be tranquil." Was she so out of 
with her mother that she wished to have nothing to do with her ? This 
ponement, it was clear to Maria Alexevna, simply signified that her ■' 
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ivished to excite StorechnikofTs love and make it strong enough to break down 
the resistance of Anna Fetrovna. 

" She is certainly even shrewder than I," concluded Maria Alexevna after much 
reflection. But all that she saw and heard tended to prove the contrary. 

" WTiat, then, would have to be done," said she to herself, " if V6ra really 
should not wish to be Storechmkoffs wife P She is so wild a beast that one does 
not know how to subdue her. Yes, it is altogether probable that this conceited 
creature does not wish Storeohnikoflf for a husband ; in fact, it is indisputable." 

For Maria Alexevna had too much common sense to be long deceived by arti- 
ficial suppositions representing VArotchka as an intriguer. 

" All the same, one knows not what may happen, for the devil only knows 
what she has in her head ; but, if she should marry Storechnikoff, she would con- 
trol both son and mother. There is nothing to do, then, but wait. This spirited 
girl may come to a decision after a wtiile, .... and we may aid her to it, but 
prudently, be it understood." 

For the moment, at any rate, the only course was to wait, and so Maria Alex- 
evna waited. 

It was, moreover, very pleasant, this thought, which her common sense would 
not let her accept, that V^rotolika knew how to manoeuvre in order to bring about 
her marriage ; and everything except the young girl's words and actions sup- 
ported tills idea. 

The suitor was as gentle as a lamb. His mother struggled for three weeks ; 
then the son got the upper hand from the fact that he was the proprietor, and 
Anna Fetrovna began to grow docile ; she expressed a desire to make V6rotch- 
ka's acquaintance. The latter did not go to see her. Maria Alexevna thought 
at first that, in V6rotchka's place, she would have acted more wisely by going ; 
but after a little reflection she saw that it was better not to go. " Oh ! she is a 
shrewd rogue ! " 

A fortnight later Anna Fetrovna came to the steward's herself, her pretext be- 
ing to see if the new room was well arranged. Her manner was cold and her 
.amiability biting ; after enduring two or three of her caustic sentences, V6rotch- 
ka went to her room. While her daughter remained, Maria Alexevna did not 
think she was pursuing the best course ; she thought that sarcasm should have 
beeii answered with sarcasm ; but when VSrotchka withdrew, Maria Alexevna 
insfcmtly concluded : " Yes, it was better to withdraw ; leave her to her son, let 
him be the one to reprimand her ; that is the best way." 

T ivo weeks afterwards Anna Fetrovna came again, this time without putting 
"- ■ ard any pretext ; she simply said that she had come to make a call ; and 
ing sarcastic did she say in V6rotchka's presence. 

ich was the situation. The suitor made presents to V6rotehka through Ma- 
Mexevna, and these presents very certainly remained in the latter's hands. 
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as did Anna Petrovna's watch, always excepting the gifts of little value, which 
Maria Alexevna faithfully delivered to her daughter as articles which had been 
deposited with her and not redeemed ; for it was necessary that the suitor should 
see some of these articles on his sweetheart. And, indeed, he did see them, and 
was convinced that Verotchka was disposed to consent ; otherwise she would not 
have accepted his gifts ; but why, then, was she so slow about it ? Perhaps she 
was waiting until Anna Petrovna should be thoroughly softened ; this thought 
was whispered in his ear by Maria Alexevna. And he continued to break in his 
mother, as he would a saddle-horse, an occupation which was not without charm 
for him. Thus Verotchka was left at rest, and everything was done to please 
her. This watch-dog kindness was repugnant to her ; she tried to be with her 
mother as little as possible. The mother, on the other hand, no longer d;ired to 
enter her daughter's room, and when Verotchka stayed there a large portion of 
the day, she was entirely undisturbed. Sometimes she allowed Mikhail Ivan- 
ytoh to come and talk with her. 

Then he was as obedient as a grandchild. She commanded him to read and he 
read with much zeal, as if he was preparing for an examination ; he did not reap 
much profit from his reading, but nevertheless he reaped a little ; she tried to 
aid him by conversation ; conversation was much more intelligible to him than 
books, and thus he made some progress, slow, very slow, but real. He began by 
treating his mother a little better than before : instead of breaking her in like a 
saddle-horse, he preferred to hold her by the bridle. 

Thus things went on for two or three months. All was quiet, but only because 
of a truce agreed upon, with the tempest liable to break forth again any day. 
V6rotehka viewed the future with a sbrinting heart : some day or other would 
not Mikhail Ivanytch or Maria Alexevna press her to a decision ? For their im- 
patience would not put up long with this state of things. 

Here I might have invented a tragic climax ; in reality there was none. 1 
might have put everything into confusion to allure the reader. But, a friend of 
truth and an enemy of subterfuge, I warn my readers in advance that there T^ill 
be no tragic climax and that the clouds will roll away without lightning oi 
thundsr or tempest. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

The Pirst Love and Legal Marriage. 

I. 

We know how in former times such situations were brought to an issue : an 
amiable young girl was in a worthless family ; and they imposed upon her a 
^over, disagreeable and brutal, whom she did not love. But constant association 
with his betrothed improved the wooer somewhat; he became an ordinary man, 
neither agreeable nor disagreeable ; his obedience and gentleness were exem- 
plary. After becoming accustomed to having him near her, always in a humble 
attitude, and after saying to herself that she was very unhappy in her family, and 
that this husband would be an improvement, she decided to take him. 

She had to overcome a great deal of repugnance when she first learned what 
it was to give one's self without love ; but, after all, the husband was not a bad 
man, and in the long run one gets accustomed to everything; she became an or- 
dinarily good woman, — that is, a person who, intrinsically good, had reconciled 
herself to triviality and accommodated heiseif to a vegetative life. That is what 
became of young girls formerly. 

It was almost the same with young men, who themselves became as comfort- 
able inhabitants of this world as stupidity, selfishness, and triviality could desire. 

That is why so few really human men were to be found ; of these the harvest 
was so small that the ears were not within speaking distance of each other.* 

Now, one cannot live alone all his life without consuming himself by his own 
force ; truly human men wasted away and were submerged in material life. 

In our day it is no longer the same ; the number of these human beings grows 
continually, and from year to year the increase is perceptible. As a result they 
become acquainted with each other, and their number increases further on this 
account. 

In time they will be the majority. In time, even, they will be the totality : 
then all will be well in the world. 

V6rotchka in her individual life knew how to realize this ideal ; and that is 
why (with her permission) I tell her stoi-y. 

She, as I happen to know, is one of the first women whose life was thus ordered ; 
'new, beginnings are inleresling to history. The first swallow is the dearest to 
dwellers in the North. 

* Ad old Btififlian Baying. 
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Let U3 return to V6ra Pavlovna. The time came for preparing Vfirotchka'a 
little brother for college. Pavel Konstantinytch inquired among his colleagues 
to find a tutor whose prices were low ; they recommended a medical student 
named Lopoukhoff. /'' 

Lopoukhoflf came five or six times to give lessons to his new pupil before he met 
V6rotchka. He stayed with F6dia at one end of the apartments, while she re- 
mained in her room at the other end. But as the examinations at the Medico- 
Surgical Academy were approaching and he had to study in the morning, he 
came to give his lessons in the evening. This time, on his arrival, he found the 
v^hole family at tea: the father and mother, F6dia, and an unknown per'son, — a 
young girl of large and beautiful figure, bronzed complexion, black hair, and 
black eyes. 

Her hair was beautiful and thick ; her eyes were beautiful, very beautiful in- 
deed, and quite of a southern type, as if she came fi:om Little Russia. One would 
have said even a Caucasian type rather ; an admirable countenance, which had 
no fault beyond indicating an extreme coldness, — which is not a southern trait. 

She seemed beaming with health ; the redness of her cheeks was wholesome ; 
there would be no need of so many doctors, were there many such constitutions 
as hers. 

When she enters society, she will make an impression. But what is that to 
me ? Such were Lopoukhoff 's reflections as he looked at her. 

She, too, threw her eyes upon the teacher who had just entered. The student 
was no longer a youth ; he was a man of a little above the average height, with 
hair of a deep chestnut color, regular and even handsome features, the whole re- 
lieved by a proud and fearless bearing. " He is not bad, and ought to be good ; 
but he must be too serious." She did not add in her thought : " But what is thai 
to me ? " and for the very simple reason that it had not occurred to her that he 
could interest her. Besides, F6dia had said so much to her of his teacher that she 
could no longer hear him spoken of without impatience. 

" He is very good, my dear sister ; only he is not a talker. And I told him, my 
dear sister, that you were a beauty in our house, and he answered : ' How does 
that concern me?' And I, my dear sister, replied: 'Why, everybody loves 
beauties,' and he said in return : ' All imbeciles love them,' and I said : ' And do 
you not love them, too P ' And he answered me : ' I have not the time.' And I 
said to him, my dear sister : ' So you do not wish to make V6rotchka's acquaint- 
ance ? ' 'I have many acquaintances without her,' he answered me." / 

Such was F6dia's account. And it was not the only one ; he told others of the 
same sort, such as this : ' 

" I told him to-day, my dear sister, that everybody looks at you when you pass, 
and he replied : ' So much the better.' I said to him : ' And do you not wish to 
see her ? ' He answered : ' There is time enough for that.' " 
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Or like this other : 

" I told him, my dear sister, what pretty little hands you have, and he answered 
me : ' Tou are bound to babble, so be it ; but have you no other subjects more in- 
teresting P ' " 

Willy nilly, the teacher had learned from F6dia all that he could tell him on 
the subject of "his dear sister;" he always stopped the little fellow whenever he 
began to babble about famUy affairs ; but how prevent a child of nine years from 
telling you everything, especially if he loves you more than he fears you. At the 
fifth word you may succeed in interrupting him, but it is already too late : chil- 
dren begin without preface, directly, at the essential ; and among the bits of in- 
formation of all sorts upon family affairs, the teacher had heard such things as 
these : 

" My sister has a wealthy suitor ! But Mamma says that he is very stupid." 
'•Mamma also pays court to the suitor ; she says that my sister has trapped him 
very adroitly." " Mamma says : ' I am shrewd, but V^rotchka is even shrewder 
than I ! ' Mamma says also : ' We will show his mother the door.' " And so on. 
It was natural that, hearing such things about each other, the young people 
should not feel any desire to become more intimately acquainted. 

We know, moreover, that this reserve was natural on V6rotchka's side ; the 
degree of her intellectual development did not permit her to attempt to congtier 
this unsociable savage, to subdue this bear. Further, for the time being she had 
something else to think of; she was content to be left tranquil ; she was like a 
bruised and weary traveller, or like an invalid who has stretched himself out to 
rest and does not dare to make a movement for fear of reviving his pains. 
Finally, it was not in accordance with her character to search for new acquaint- 
ances, especially among the young. 

It was easy to see why V6rotchka should think thus. Bat what was he really ? 
According to F6dia, a savage with head full of books and anatomical prepara- 
tions, — all the things which make up the principal intellectual enjoyment of a 
good student of medicine. Or had Fedia slandered him ? 

IL 

No, F6dia had not slandered him; Lopoukhoflf was actually a student with 
head full of books, and what books ?. The bibliographical researches of Maria 
Alexevna will tell us that in due time. LopoukhofPs head was also full of ana- 
tomical preparations, for he dreamed of a professorship. But, just as the infor- 
mation communicated by F6dia to Lopoukhoff concerning V6rotchka has given 
an imperfect knowledge of the young girl, there is reason to believe that the 
information imparted by the pupil as to his teacher needs to be completed. 

In regard to his pecuniary situation Lopoukhoflf belonged to that small mi- 
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nority of day students not maintained by the crowa, wlio suffer, nevertheless 
neither from hunger nor cold. How and whereby do the great majority of these 
students live ? God knows, of course ; to men it is a mystery. But it is not 
agreeable to think so much about people who die of hunger ; therefore we will 
only indicate the period during which Lopoukhoff found himself also in this 
embarrassing situation, and which lasted three years. 

Before he entered the Academy of Medicine he was well supported by his 
father, a small bourgeois of Riazan, who lived well enough for his station : that 
is, his family had stchi* on Sundays and meat and tea every day. 

To maintain his son in college, starting at the age of fifteen, was difficult for 
the elder Lopoukhoff; his son had to aid him by giving lessons. If it was diffi- 
cult in a provincial college, it was much more so in the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Medicine. 

Lopoukhoff received, nevertheless, during the first two years, thirty-five roubles 
per year, and he earned almost as much more as a copyist in one of the quarters 
of the district of Wyborg without being an office-holder. 

If he suffered still, it was his own fault. 

He had been offered maintenance by the crown ; but then had gotten into 1 
know not what quarrel, which cost him a tolerably stern reprimand and a com- 
plete abandonment. In his third year his affairs began to take a better turn : 
the deputy head clerk of the police office offered him a chance to give lessons, 
and to these he added others, which for two years had given him at least the 
necessaries of life. 

He and his friend Kirsanoff, a student like him, a laborer like him, occupied 
two adjacent rooms. 

The two Mends had early become accustomed to depending only on themselves : 
and in general they acted so much in concert that one meeting them separately 
would have taken them for men of the same character. But when one saw them 
together, it then became plain that, although both were very serious and very 
sincere, Lopoukhoff was a little more reserved, and his companion a little more 
>6pen. For the present only Lopoukhoff is before us; Kirsanoff will appear much 
later. 

All that may be said of Lopoukhoff can be repeated of Kirsanoff. 

At the present stage of our story Lopoukhoff was absorbed by this thought : 
How to arrange his life after ending his studies ? It was time to think about 
that : there were but a few months left. Their projects differed little. 

Lopoukhoff felt sure of being received as a doctor in one of the military hodpi- 
tals of St. Petersburg (that is considered a great piece of good fortune) and of 
obtaining a chair in the Academy of Medicine. 

* A Bonp pecniiar to Russia. 
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As for being simply a practitioner, he did not dream of it. 

It is a very curious trait, this resolution of the medical students of these last 
ton years not to engage in practice. Even the best disdained this precious re- 
source of the exercise of their art, which alone would have assured their exist- 
ence, or accepted it only provisionally, being always ready to abandon medicine, 
as soon as possible, for some auxiliary science, like physiology, chemistry, or 
something similar. Moreover, each of them knew that by practice he could have 
made a reputation at the age of thirty, assured himself a more than comfortable 
existence at the age of thirty-five, and attained wealth at forty-five. 

But our young people reason otherwise. To them the medical art is in 
its infancy, and they busy themselves less with the art of attending the sick than 
with gathering scientific materials for future physicians. Tbey busy themselves 
less with the practice of their art than vrith the progress of beloved science. 

They cry out against medicine, and to it devote all their powers ; for it 
they renounce wealth and even comfort, and stay in the hospitals to make 
observations interesting to science ; they cut up frogs ; they dissect hundreds of 
bodies ev^ry year, and, as soon as possible, fit themselves out with chemical 
laboratories. 

Of their own poverty they think little. Only when their families are in strait- 
ened circumstances do they practice, and then just enough to afford them nec- 
essary aid without abandoning science ; that is, they practice on a very small 
scale, and attend only such people as are really sick and as they can treat effec- 
tively in the present deplorable state of science, — not very profitable patients as 
a general thing. It was precisely to this class of students that Lopoukhoff and 
Kirsanoff belonged. As we know, they were to finish their studies in the current 
year, and were preparing to be examined for their degrees ; they were at work 
upon their theses. For that purpose they had exterminated an enormous quan- 
tity of frogs. 

Both had chosen the nervous system as a specialty. Properly speaking, they 
worked together, mutually aiding each other. Each registered in the materials 
of his thesis the facts observed by both and relating to the question under con- 
sideration. 

But for the present we are to speak of Lopoukhoff only. 

At the time when he went without tea and often without boots, he gave himself 
up to some excesses in the matter of drinking. 

Such a situation is very favorable to these excesses : to say nothing of the fact 
that one is then more disposed to them, one is influenced by the further fact that it is 
cheaper to drink than to eat or dress, and Lopoukhoffs excesses had no other 
causes. Now he led a life of exemplary sobriety and strictness. 

Likewise he had had many gallant adventures. Once, for example, he became 
enamored of a dancing girl. What should he do ? He reflected, reflected again, 
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and for a long time reflected, and at last went to find the beauty at her hoase. 
" What do you want? " he was asked. " I am sent by Count X with a letter." 

His student's costume was easily mistaken by the servant for that of an officer's 
amanuensis or attendant. 

" Give me the letter. Will you wait for a reply P " 

" Such was the Count's order." 

The servant came back, and said to him with an astonished air : 

" I am ordered to ask you to come in." 

" Ah ! is it yon ? " said the dancing girl ; " you, my ardent applauder ! I often 
hear your voice, even from my dressing room. How many times have you been 
taken to the police station for your excess of zeal in my honor P " 

"Twice." 

" That is not often. And why are you here P " 

" To see you." 

" Exactly ; and what then ?" 

" I don't know." 

" Well, I know what I want ; I want some breakfast. See, the table is laid. Sit 
you down, too.'' 

Another plate was brought. She laughed at him, and he could not help follow- 
ing her example. But he was young, good-looking, and had an air of intelli- 
gence ; his bearing was original ; so many advantages conquered the dancing 
girl, who for him was very willing to add another to her list of adventures. 

A fortnight later she said to him : 

" Now are you going ? " 

" I was already desirous of doing so, but I did not dare." 

" Well, then, we part friends ? " 

Once more they embraced each other, and separated in content. 

But that was three years ago, and it was already two years since Lopoukhofi 
had entirely given up adventures of that sort, 

Except his comrades, and two or three professors who foresaw in him a true 
man of science, he saw no one outside the families where he gave lessons. And 
among them with what reserve ! He avoided familiarity as he would the fire, 
and was very dry and cold with all the members of these families, his pupils of 
course excepted. 

HI. 

Thus, then, Lopoukhoff entered the room where he found at the tea-table a 
company of which V6rotchka was one. / , 

" Take a seat at the table, please," said Maria Alexevna; " Matroena, another • 
cup." 

" If it is for me, I do not care for anything, thank you." ! 

\ 
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" Matrcena, we do not want the cup. (What a well-bronght-np yonng man !) 
Why do you not take something ? It would not hurt you." 

He looted at Maria Alesevna ; but at the same moment, as if intentionally, his 
eyes fell on V6rotchka, and indeed perhaps it was intentional. Perhaps even he 
noticed that she made a motion, which in V6rotchka meant : Could he have seen 
me blush P 

" Thank you, 1 take tea only at home," he answered. 

At bottom he was not such a barbarian ; he entered and bowed with ease, 

" This girl's morality may be doubtful," thought Lopoukhoff, "but she cer- 
tainly blushed at her mother's lack of good-breeding." 

F6dia finished his tea and went out with his tutor to take his lesson. 

The chief result of this first interview was that Maria Alexevna formed a 
favorable opinion of the young man, seeing that her sugar-bowl probably would 
not suffer much by the change of lessons from morning to evening. 

Two days later Lopoukhoff again found the family at tea and again refused a 
cup, a resolution which drove the last trace of anxiety from Maria Alexevna's 
mind. But this time he saw at the table a new personage, an officer, in whose 
presence Maria Alexevna was very humble. 

" Ah ! this is the suitor ! " thought he. 

The suitor, in accordance with the custom of his station and house, deemed it 
necessary, not simply to look at the student, but to examine him from head to 
foot with that slow and disdainful look which is permitted in people of high 
society. 

But he was embarrassed in his inspection by the fixed and penetrating gaze of 
the young tutor. Wholly disconcerted, he hastened to say : 

" The medical profession is a difficult one, is it not, Monsieur Lopoukhoff? " 

" Very difficult, sir." And Lopoukhoff continued to look the officer in the 
eye. 

Storeohnikoff, for some inexplicable reason, placed his hand on the second and 
third buttons from the top of his tunic, whieh meant that he was so confused that 
he knew no other way out of his embarrassment than to finish his cup of tea as 
quickly as possible in order to ask Maria Alexevna for another. 

" Tou wear, if I mistake not, the uniform of the S regiment ? " 

" Yes, I serve in that regiment." 

" How long since ? " 

" Nine years." 

" Did you enter the service in that same regiment P " 

" The same." 
" Have you a company ? " 

"Not yet. (But he is putting me through an examination as if I were under 
orders)." 
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" Do you hope to get a company soon ? " 

" Not so very soon." 

Lopoukhoff thought that enough for once, and left the suitor alone, after having 
looked him again in the eye. 

" 'Tis curious," thought Verotchka ; " 'tis curious ; yes, 'tis curious ! " 

This 'Ws curious meant : " He behaves as Serge would behave, who once came 
here with the good Julie. Then he is not such a barbarian. But why does he 
talk so strangely of young girls ? Why does he dare to say that none but im- 
beciles love them ? And .... why, when they speak to him of me, does he say : 
' That does not interest me.' " 

" V6rotchka, will you go to the piano ? Mikhail Ivanytch and I will take 
pleasure in listening to you," said Maria Alexevna, after Verotchka had put her 
second cup back upon the table. 

" Very well." 

" I beg you to sing us something, V6ra Pavlovna," added Mikhail Ivanytch, 
gently. 

" Very well." 

" This very well means : ' I will do it in order to be in peace,' " thought Lopouk- 
hoff. 

He had been there five minutes, and, without looking at her, he knew that she 
had not cast a single glance at her suitor except when obliged to answer him. 
Moreover, this look was like those which she gave her father and mother, — cold 
and not at all loving. Things were not entirely as F6dia had described them. 
"For the rest," said Lopoukhoff to himself, "probably the young girl is 
really proud and cold ; she wishes to enter fushionable society to rule and 
shine there; she is displeased at not finding for that purpose a suitor more 
Hgreeable to her; but, while despising the suitor, she accepts his hand, because 
there is no other way for her to go where she wants to go. Nevertheless she is 
interesting." 

" Fedia, make haste to finish your tea," said the mother. 

" Do not hurry him, Maria Alexevna ; I would like to listen a little while, if 
V6ra Pavlovna will permit." 

V6rotchka took the first book of music which fell under her hand, without 
even looking to see what it was, opened it at hazard, and began to play mechani- 
cally. Although she played thus mechanically and just to get rid as soon as 
possible of the attention of which she was the object, she executed the piece with 
singular art and perfect measure ; before finishing she even put a little animation 
xnto her playing. As she rose, the officer said : 

" But you promised to sing us something, V6ra Pavlovna ; if I dared, 1 would 
ask you to sing a motive from 'Rigoletto. ' " That winter la donna i mobile was 
very popular. 
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" Very well," said Vurotchka, and she satig la donna I mobile, after which she 
rose and went to her room. 

" No, she is not a cold and insensible young girl. She is interesting." 

" Perfect! was it not? " said Mikhail Tvanytch to the student, simply and with- 
out any look of disdain ; (" it is better not to be on a bad footing with spirited 
fellows who question you so coolly. Talk amicably with him. Why not address 
him without pretension, that he may not take oflfence ? ") 

" Perfect ! " answered Lopoukhoff. 

" Are you versed in music ? " 

" Hm ! Well enough." 

" Are you a musician yourself ? " 

" In a small way." 

A happy idea entered the head of Maria Alexevna, who was listening to the 
conversation. 

" On what instrument do you play, Dmitry Sergu§iteh ? " she asked. 

" I play the piano." 

" Might we ask you to favor us P " 

" Certainly." 

lie played a piece, and sufficiently well. After the lesson Maria Alexevna 
approached him, told him that they were to have a little company the following 
evening in honor of her daughter's birthday, and asked him to be good enough to 
come. 

" There are never very many at such companies," thought he ; " they lack 
young people, and that is why I am invited ; all the same, I will go, if only to see 
the young girl a little more closely. There is something in her, or out of her, 
that is interesting." 

" I thank you," he answered, " I will be there." 

But the student was mistaken as to the motive of this invitation : Maria Alex- 
evna had an object much more important than he imagined. 

Eeader, you certainly know in advance that at this company an explanation 
will take place between Lopoukhoff and V6rotchka, and they will form an affec- 
tion for each other. 

IV. 

It had been Maria Alexevna's desire to give a grand party on the evening of 
V6rotchka'9 birthday, but V6rotchka begged her to invite nobody ; one wished to 
make a public show of the suitor ; to the other such a show would have been 
distressing. It was agreed finally to give a small party and invite only a few 
intimate friends. They invited the colleagues of Pavel Konstantinytch (at least 
those of them whose grade and position were the highest), two friends of 
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Maria Alesevna, and the three young girls with whom V6rotchka was most- 
intimate. 

Running his eyes over the assembled guests, Loponkhoff saw that young people 
were not lacking. By the side of each lady was a young man, an aspirant for the 
title of suitor or perhaps an actual suitor. Lopoukhoff, then, had not been in- 
vited in order to get one dancer more. For what reason, then ? After a little 
reflection, he remembered that the invitation had been preceded by a test of his 
skill with the piano. Perhaps he had been invited to save the expense of a 
pianist. 

" I will upset your plan, Maria Alexevna," thought he ; so approaching Pavel 
Konstantinytch, he said : 

" Is it not time, Pavel Konstantinytch, to make up a game of cards ; see how 
weary the old people are getting ! " 

" Of how many points ? " 

" As you prefer." 

A game was torthwith made up, in which Lopoukhoff joined. 

The Academy in the district of Wyborg is an institution in which card-playing 
is a classic. In any of the rooms occupied by the crown students it is no rare 
thing to see thirty-six hours' continuous playing. It must be allowed that, al- 
though the sums which change hands over the cloth are much smaller than those 
staked in English club-rooms, the players are much more skilful. At the time 
when Lopoukhoff was short of money, he played a great deal. 

" Ladies, how shall we arrange ourselves ? " said some one. " Tour it ton?' is 
good, but then there will be seven of us, and either one dancer will be lacking, or 
a lady for the quadrille." 

When the first game was over, one young lady, bolder than the others, came to 
the student and said : 

" Monsieur Lopoukhoff, are you going to dance ? " 

" On one condition," said he, rising to salute her. 

" What is it ? " 

" That I may dance the first quadrille with you." 

" Alas ! I am engaged ; I am yours for the second." 

Lopoukhoff bowed again profoundly. Two of the dancers played tour h tour. 
He danced the third quadrille with V6rotohka. 

He studied the young girl, and became thoroughly convinced that he had done 
wrong in believing her a heartless girl, marrying for selfish purposes a man whom 
she despised. ' 

Yet he was in the presence of a very ordinary young girl who danced and 
laughed with zest. Yes, to VSrotchka's shame it must be said that as yet she 
was only a young person fond of dancing. She had insisted that no party sho'ild 
be given, but, the party having been made,— a small party, without the public 
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Fihow which would have been repugnant to her, — she had forgotten her chagrin. 
Therefore, though Lopoukhoflf was now more favorably disposed toward her, he 
did not exactly understand why, and sought to explain to himself the strange 
being before him. 

" Monsieur Lopoukhoff, I should never have expected to see you dance." 

" Why ? Is it, then, so difficult to dance i " 

" As a general thing, certainly not ; for you evidently it is." 

" Why is it difficult for me P " 

" Because I know your secret, yours and Ffidia's ; you disdain women." 

" F6dia has not a very clear idea of my secret : I do not disdain women, but I 
avoid them; and do you know whyp I have a sweetheart extremely jealous, 
who, in order to make me avoid them, has told me their secret." 

" You have a sweetheart ? " 

" Yes." 

" I should hardly have expected that ! Still a student and already engaged ! 
Is she pretty ? Do you love her ? " 

" Yes, she is a beauty, and I love her much.'' 

" Is she a brunette or a blonde P " 

" I cannot tell you. That is a secret." 

" If it is a secret, keep it. But what is this secret of the women, which she has 
betrayed to you, and which makes you shun their society ? " 

" She had noticed that I do not like to be in low spirits ; now, since she told 
me their secret, I cannot see a woman without being cast down ; that is why I 
shun women." 

" You cannot see a woman without being cast down ! I see you are not a mastei 
of the art of gallantry." 

" What would you have me say P Is not a feeling of pity calculated to cast 
one down ? " 

" Are we, then, so much to be pitied ? " 

" Certainly. You are a woman : do you wish me to tell you the deepest desire 
of your soul ? " 

" Tell it, tell it ! " 

" It is this : ' How I wish I were a man ! ' I never met a woman who had not 
that desire planted deep within her. How could it be otherwise ? There are the 
facts of life, bruising and crushing woman every hour because she is woman. 
Consequently, she only has to come to a struggle with life to have occasion to cry 
out : Poor beings that we are, what a misforlune that we are ivomen ! or else : 
WitA man it is not the same as with woman, or, very simply : • Ah, why am I not a 
mail ! ' " 

T6rotchka smiled : " It is true ; every woman may be heard saying that." 

" See, then, how far women are to be pitied, since, if the profoundest desire of 
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each of them were to be realized, there would not remain a single woman in ths 
world." 
" It seems to be so," said V6rotohka. 

" In the same way, there would not remain a single poor person, if the pro- 
foundest desire of each poor person were to be realized. Women, therefore, are 
to be pitied as much as the poor, since they have similar desires ; now, who caa 
feel pleasure at the sight of the poor ? It is quite as disagreeable to me to see 
women, now that I have learned their secret from my jealous sweetheart, who 
told me on the very day of our engagement. Till then I had been very fond of 
tho society of women; but since I have been cured of it. My sweetheart cured 
mc." 

" She is a good and wise girl, your sweetheart ; yes, the rest of u? poor women 
are beings worthy of pity. But who, then, is your sweetheart, of whom you speak 
80 enigmatically ? " 

" That is a secret which F6dia will not reveal to you. Do you know that I share 
absolutely the desire of the poor, — that there may be no more poverty, and that 
a time may come, be it nearer or farther, when it will be abolished and when we 
shall know how to organize a system of justice which will not admit the exist- 
ence of poor people ? " 

" No more poor people ! And I too have that desire. How can it be realized ? 
Tell me. My thought has given me no information on this subject." 

" For my part I do not know ; only my sweetheart can tell you that. I can 
only assure you that she is powerful, more powerful than all the world beside, 
and that she desires justice. But let us come back to the starting-point. Though 
I share the hopes of the poor concerning the abolition of poverty, I cannot share 
the desire of women, which is not capable of realization, for I cannot admit that 
which cannot be realized. But I have another desire : I would like women to be 
bound in ties of friendship with my sweetheart, who is concerned about them 
also, as sbe is concerned about many things, I might say, about all things. If 
women cultivated her acquaintance, I should no iDUger have to pity them, and 
their desire: 'Ah, why am I not a man!' would lose its justification. For, 
knowing her, women would not have a destiny worse than that of men." 

" Monsieur Lopoukhoff ! another quadrille ! I desire it absolutely ! " 

" I am content." And the student pressed the young girl's hand, but in a man - 
ner as calm and serious as if V6rotohka had been his comrade or he her friend. 
« Which, then?" he added. 

" The last." 

" Good." 

Maria Alezevna stroUed around them several times during this quadrille. 

What idea would she have formed of their conversation, if she had heard it ? We 
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who have heard it fi'om end to end will declare frankly that such a conver- 
sation is a very strange one to occur during a quadrille. 

Finally came the last quadrille. 

" So far we have talked oiily of myself," began Lopoukhoflf, " but that is not at 
all agreeable on my part. Now I wish to be agreeable ; let us talk about you, 
V6ra Pavlovna. Do you know that I had a still worse opinion of you than you 

had of me." But now well, we will postpone that. Only there is one 

question I should like to put to you. When is your marriage to take place ? " 

" Never ! " 

' I have been certain of it for the last three hours, ever since I left the game to 
dance with you. But why is he treated as your affianced ? " 

" Why is he treated as my affianced ? Why ." The first reason I cannot tell 
you, for it would give me pain. But I can tell you the second : I pity him. He 
loves me so dearly. You will say that I ought to tell him frankly what I think 
of our projected marriage ; but when I do that, he answers : ' Oh ! do not say 
so ! That kills me ; do not say so ! '" 

" The first reason, which you cannot tell me, I know ; it is that your family re- 
lations are horrible." 

" For the present they are endurable ; no one torments me ; they wait, and 
almost always leave me alone." 

" But that cannot last long. Soon they will press you. And then ? " 

" Do not bo troubled. I have thought of that and have decided. Then I will 
not stay here. I will be an actress. It is a very desirable career. Independ- 
ence ! Independence ! " 

" And applause." 

" Yes, that gives pleasure too. But the principal thing is independence. One 
does as she likes, one lives as she likes, without asking the advice of any one, 
without feeling the need of any one. That is how I should like to live ! " 

" Good, very good ! Now I have a request to make of you, — that you will allow 
me to gather information which will aid you to an entrance." 

*' Thank you," said V6rotchka, pressing his hand. " Do so as quickly as 
possible. I so much wish to free myself from this humiliating and frightful situa- 
tion. I said, indeed : ' I am tranquil, my situation is endurable ; ' but no, it is not 
so. Do I not see what they are doing with my name ? Do I not know what 
those who are here think of me ? An intriguer, schemer, greedy for wealth, she 
wishes to get into high society and shine there ; her husband will be under her 
fee' she will tm-n him about at pleasure and deceive him. Yes, I know all that, 
and I wish to live so no longer, I wish it no longer ! " Suddenly she became 
ihc, ightful, and added : " Do not laugh at what I am going to say : I pity him 
raufth, for he loves me so dearly ! " 

" He loves you ? Does he look at you, as I do, for instance? Tell mo." 
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" You look at me in a frank and simple way. No, your look does not oflfenil 
me." 

" See, V6ra Pavlovna, it is because But never mind And does he 

look at you in that way ? " 

V6rotohka blushed and said nothing. 

" That means that he does not love you. That is not love, ■V6ra Pavlovna." 

" But ". . . . V6rotchka did not dare to finish. 

" Tou intended to say : ' But what is it, then, if it is not love ? ' 'What is it ? 
What you will. But that it is not love you will say yourself. Whom do you like 
best P I do not refer now to love, but friendship." 

" Eeally ? No one. Ah, yes, I did happen to meet not long ago a very strange 
woman. She talked to me very disparagingly of herself, and forbade me to con- 
tinue in her society ; we saw each other for a special purpose, and she told me 
that, when I should have no hope left but in death, I might apply to her, but not 
otherwise. That woman I love much." 

" Would you like to have her do something for you which would be disagreeable 
or injurious to her ? " 

V6rotchka smiled. " Of course not." 

" No. Well, suppose it were necessary, absolutely necessary to you that sho 
should do something for you, and she should say to you : ' If I do that, I shall be 
very miserable myself.' Would you renew your request P Would you insist ? " 

" I would die first." 

" And you say that he loves you. Love ! Such love is only a sentiment, not a 
passion. What distinguishes a passion from a simple sentiment P Intensity. 
Then, if a simple friendship makes you prefer to die rather than owe your 
life to troubles brought upon your friend, — if a simple friendship speaks 
thus, what, then, would passion say, which is a thousand times stronger ? 
It would say : Bather die than owe happiness to the sorrow of the one I love ! 
Rather die than cause her the slightest trouble or embarrass her in any way ! A 
passion speaking thus would be true love. Otherwise, not. Now I must leave 
you, V6ra Pavlovna ; I have said all that I had to say." 

V6rotchka shook his hand. " Well, aw reuoir.' Tou do not congratulate meP 
Today is my birthday." 

Lopoukhofif gave her a singular look. " Perhaps, perhaps ! " he said ; " if you 
are not mistaken, so much the better for me ! " 



" What ! so quickly, and against all expectation !" thought "V6rotchka, on tt.d- 
ing herself alone in her chamber after the guests had gone. " We have tal'.ed 
only once, half an hour ago we did not know each other, and already we are so 
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intimate! How strange ! " No, it is not strange at all, Verotohka. Men like 
Lopoukhoflf have magic words which draw to them every injured and outraged 
being. It is their sweetheart who whispers such words to them. And what 
is strange indeed, V6rotohka, is that you should be so calm. Love is thought ti) 
bo a startling feeling. Yet you will sleep as calmly and peacefully as a little 
child, and no painful dreams will trouble your slumbers; if you dream, it will 
be only of childish games or dances amid smiling faces. 

To others it is strange ; to me it is not. Trouble in love is not love itself; if 
there is trouble, that means that something is wrong ; for love itself is gay and 
careless. 

" Yes, it is very strange," still thought V6rotchka ; " about the poor, about 
women, about love, he told me what I had already thought. 

" Where did I find it P In books P 

" No ; for everything in them is expressed with so much doubt and reserve that 
one believes she is reading only dreams. 

" These things seem to me simple, ordinary, inevitable in fact; it seems to me 
that without them life is impossible. Yet the best books present them as incap- 
able of realization. 

" Take Georges Sand, for instance ; what goodness ! what morality ! but only ' 
dreams. 

" Our novelists are sure to offer nothing of the kind. Dickens, too, has these 
aspirations ; but he does not seem to hope for their realization ; being a good 
man, he desires it, but as one who knows that it cannot come to pass. Why do 
they not see that life cannot continue without this new justice, which will tolerate 
neither poverty nor wretchedness, and that it is towards such justice that we 
must march? They deplore the present, but they believe in its eternity, or little 
short of it. If they had said what I thought, I should have known then that the 
good and wise think so too, whereas I thought myself alone, a poor dreamer and 
inexperienced young girl, in thus thinking and hoping for a better order ! 

" He told me that his sweetheart inspires all who know her with these ideas 
and urges them to labor for their realization. This sweetheart is quite right ; 
but who is she ? I must know her ; yes, I must know her. 

" Certainly, it will be very fine when there shall be no more poor people, no 
more servitude, and when everybody shall be gay, good, learned, and happy." 

It was amid these thoughts that VSrotchka fell into a profound and dreamless 
slepp. No, it is not strange that you have conceived and cherished these sublime 
thou'ghts, good and inexperienced V6rotchka, although you have never even heard 
pro'iounced the names of the men who first taught justice and proved that it must 
be realized and inevitably will be. If books have not presented these ideas with 
clearness, it is because they are written by men who caught glimpses of these 
thoughts when they were but marvellous and ravishing Utopias ; now it has been 
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demonstrated that t.hey can bo realized, and other books are written by ctliT 
men, who show that these thoughts are good, ivith nothing of the marvellous 
about them. These thoughts, V6rotchka, float in the air, like the perfume in the 
fields when the flowers are in bloom ; they penetrate everywhere, and you have 
even heard them from your drunken mother, telling you that one can live in this 
world only by falsehood and robbery ; she meant to speak against your ideas, 
and, instead of that, she developed them; you have also heard them from the 
shameless and depraved Frenchwoman who drags her lover after her as if he 
were a servant, and does with him as she will. Tet, when she comes back to her- 
self, she admits that she has no will of her own, that she has to indulge and 
restrain herself, and that such things are very painful. What more could she 
desire, living with her Serge, good, tender, and gentle ? And yet she says : Even 
of me, unworthy as I am, such relations are unworthy. It is not difficult, V6- 
rotchka, to share your ideas. But others have not taken them to heart as you 
have. It is well, but not at all strange. What can there be strange, indeed, in 
your wish to be free and happy P That desire is not an extraordinary discovery ; 
it is not an act of heroism ; it is natural. But what is strange, Vferotchka, is 
that there are men who have no such desire though they have all others, and who 
would, in fact, regard as strange the thoughts under the influence of which you 
fall asleep, my young friend, on the first evening of your love, and that, after 
questioning yourself as to him whom you love and as to your love itself, you 
think that all men should be happy and that we should aid them to become 
so as fast as possible. It is very natural, nevertheless ; it is human; the simple 
words, " 1 wish joy and happiness," mean, " It would be pleasant to me if all 
men were joyous and happy ; " yes, Vfirotchl^a, it is human ; these two thoughts 
are but one. You are good, you are intelligent; but excuse me for finding 
nothing extraordinary in you ; half of the young girls whom I have known and 
whom I know, and perhaps even more than half^I have not counted them, and 
it matters little, there are so many of them — are not worse than you ; some there 
are — pardon me for saying so — who are even better. 

LopoukhoflT believes you a marvellous young girl. What is there astonishing in 
that? He loves you, — and that is not astonishing either. It is not astonishin£' 
that he loves you, for you arc lovable, and if he loves you, he must necessarily 
believe you such. 

VI. 

Maria Alexevna had loitered about Lopoukhoff and Vfirotchka during^ 'their 
first quadrille ; during the second she could not do as much, for she was enti rely 
absorbed in the preparation of a repas h la fourcheite, a sort of improvised irap- 
per. When she had finished, she looked about for the tutor, but he had gone. 
Two days later he returned to give his lesson. The samovar was brougM, as 
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alwaj's during the lesson. Maria Alexevna entered the room where the tutor 
WJ,s busy with F6dia to call the latter, a duty which had hitherto been Matroe- 
na's ; the tutor, who, as we know, did not talce tea, wished to remain to correct 
F^dia's copy-book ; but Maria Alexevna insisted that he should come with them 
a moment, for she had something to say to him. He consented, and JMaria Alex- 
evna plied him with questions concerning F6dia's talents and the college at 
which it would be best to place him. These were very natural questions, but 
were they not asked a little early P While putting them, she begged the tutor to 
take some tea, and this time with so much cordiality and affability that Lopouk- 
hoff consented to depart from his rule and took a cup. V^rotchka had not 
arrived ; at last she came ; she and Lopoukhoff saluted each other as if nothing 
had occurred between them, and Maria Alexevna continued to talk about F6dia. 
Then she suddenly turned the conversation to the subject of the tutor himself, 
and began to press him with questions. Who was he? What was he? What 
were his parents ? Were they wealthy ? How did he live P What did he think 
of doing? The tutor answered briefly and vaguely: He had parents; they 
lived in the country; they were not rich; he lived by teaching; he should 
remain in St. Petersburg as a doctor. Of all that nothing came. Finding him 
so stubborn, Maria Alexevna went straight to business. 

" You say that you will remain here as a doctor (and doctors can live here, 
thank God! ) ; do you not contemplate family life as yet? Or have you already 
a young girl in view ? " 

What should he say ? Lopoukhoff had almost forgotten already the sweetheart 
of his fancy, and came near replying, " I have no one in view," when he said to 
himself: " Ah ! but she was listening, then." He laughed at himself, and was 
somewhat vexed at having employed so useless an allegory. And they say that 
propagandism is useless ! Go to, then ! 

See what an effect propagandism had had upon this pure soul disposed so little 
to evil ! She was listening ! Had she heard P Well, it was of little consequence. 

" Yes, I have one," answered Lopoukhoff, 

" And you are already engaged? " 

" Yes." 

" Formally P Or is it simply agreed upon between youP " 

" Formally." 

Poor Maria Alexevna ! She had heard the words, " my sweetheart," " your 
sweetheart," " I love her much," " she is a beauty." She had heard them, and 
for the present was tranquil, believing that the tutor would not pay court to her 
daughter, and for this reason, the second quadrille not disturbing her, she had 
gone to prepare the supper. Nevertheless, she had a desire to know a little more 
circumstantially this tranquilizing story. 

Lopoukhoff replied clearly, and, as usual, briefly. 
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" Is your sweetheart beautiful P " 

" Of extraordinary beauty." 

" Has she a dowry ? " 

" Not at present ; but she is to receive an inheritance." 

" A large inheritance? " 

" Very large." 

"How much?" 

" Very much." 

" A hundred thousand ? " 

" Much more." 

" Well, how much, then ? " 

" There is no occasion to say ; it is enough that it is large.'* 

" In money ? " 

" In money also." 

" In lands perhaps, as well ? " 

" And in lands as well." 

"Soon?" 

" Soon." 

" And when will the nuptials tate place P " 

" Soon." 

" You do well, Dmitry Sergu6itch, to marry her before she has received her 
inheritance ; later she would be besieged by suitors." 

" You are perfectly right." 

" But how does it happen that God sends her such good fortune without any 
one having found it out ? " 

" So it is : scarcely any one knows that she is to receive an inheritance." 

" And you are aware of it ? " 

" Yes." 

"But how?" 

" Why, certainly ; I have examined the documents myself." 

"Yourself?" 

" Myself It was there that I tegan." 

"There?" 

"Of course; no one in possession of his senses would venture far without 
authentic documents." 

" Yes, you are right, Dmitry SerguSitch. But what good fortune ! you owe it 
probably to the prayers of your parents P " 

" Probably." 

The tutor had pleased Maria Alexevna first by the fact that he did not take 
tea ; he was a man of thoroughly good quality ! he said little : hence he was not 
a giddy fellow ; what he said, he said well, especially when money was ir. ques- 
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tion ; but after she found out that it was absolutely impossible for him to pay 
court to the daughters of the families where he gave lessons, he became a god- 
send incapable of over-estimation. Toung people like him rarely have such 
characteristics. Hence he was entirely satisfactory to her. What a positive 
man ! Far from boasting of having a rich sweetheart, he allowed, on the con- 
trary, every word to be drawn from him as if by forceps. He had had to look 
long for this rich sweetheart. And one can well imagine how he had to court 
her. Yes, one may safely say that he knows how to manage his affairs. And ho 
began by going straight to the documents. And how he talks ! " No one in 
possession of his senses can act otherwise." He is a perfect man. 

V6rotchka at first had difficulty in suppressing a smile, but little by little it 
dawned upon her — how could it have been otherwise — it dawned upon her that 
Lopoukhoff, although replying to Maria Alexevna, was talking to her, Verotchka, 
and laughing at her mother. Was this an illusion on Vferotchka's part, or was it 
really so? He knew, and she found out later; to us it is of little consequence; 
we need nothing but facts. And the fact was that V6rotohka, listening to Lopouk- 
hoff, began by smiling, and then went seriously to thinking whether he was talk- 
ing not to Maria Alexevna, but to her, and whether, instead of joking, he was 
not telling the truth. Maria Alexevna, who had all the time listened seriously 
to Lopoukhoff, turned to V6rotchka and said : 

" V6rotchka, are you going to remain forever absorbed and silent ? Now that 
you know Dmitry Sergn6itch, why do you not ask him to play an accompaniment 
while you sing ? " These words meant : We esteem you highly, Dmitry Ser- 
gu6itch, and we wish you to be the intimate friend of our family; and you, V6- 
rotchka,do not be afraid of Dmitry Sergu6itch ; I will tell Mikhail Ivanytch that 
he already has a sweetheart, and Mikhail Ivanytch wiU not be jealous. That was 
the idea addressed to V6rotchka and Dmitry Sergu6itch, — for already in Maria 
Alexevna's inner thoughts he was not " the tutor," but Dmitry Serg^fiitch, — and 
to Maria Alexevna herself these words had a third meaning, the most natural 
and real : We must be agreeable with him ; this acquaintance may be useful 
to us in :he future, when this rogue of a tutor shall be rich. 

This was the general meaning of Maria Alexevna's words to Maria Alexevna, but 
besides the general meaning they had also a special one : After having flattered 
him, I will tell him that it is a burden upon us, who are not rich, to pay a rouble a 
lesson. Such are the different meanings that the words of Maria Alexevna had. 

Dmitry SerguMtch answered that he was going to finish the lesson and that 
afterward he would willingly play on the piano. 
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VII. 

Thongh the words of Maria Alexevna had different meanings, none the less did 
they have results. As regards their special meaning, — that is, as regards the 
reduction in the price of the lessons, — Maria Alexevna was more successful than 
she could hope ; when, after two lessons more, she bi'oached the subject of their 
poverty, Dmitry Sergn6itch haggled; he did not wish to yield, and tried to get 
a trekhroublovy (at that time there were still trekhroublovys, coins worth seventy- 
five copecks, if you remember) ; Maria Alexevna herself did not count on a larger 
reduction ; but, against all expectation, she succeeded in reducing the price to 
sixty copecks a lesson. It must be allowed that this hope of reduction did not 
seem consistent with the opinion she had formed of Dmitry ScrguSitch (not of 
Lopoukhoff, but of Dmitry Sergueitch) as a crafty and avaricious fellow. A 
covetous individual does not yield so easily on a question of money simply 
because the people with whom he is dealing are poor. Dmitry Sergueitch 
had yielded ; to be logical, then, she must disenchant herself and see in him 
nothing but an imprudent and consequently harmful man. Certainly she would 
have come to this conclusion in dealing with any one else. But the natm-e of man 
is such that it is very difficult to judge his conduct by any general rule : he is so 
foad of making exceptions in his own favor! When the college secretary, 
Ivanoff, assures the college councillor, Ivan Ivanytoh, that he is devoted to him 
body and soul, Ivan Ivanytch knows, as he thinks, that absolute devotion can be 
found in no one, and he knows further that Ivanoff in particular has five times 
sold his own father and thus surpassed Ivan Ivanytch himself, who so far has suc- 
ceeded in selling his father but three times ; yet, in spite of all, Ivan Ivanytch 
believes that Ivanoff is devoted to him, or, more properly speaking, without be- 
lieving Mm, he is inclined to look upon him with good- will ; he believes him, 
while not believing in him. What would you ? There is no remedy fcr this 
deplorable incapacity of accurately judging that which touches us personally. 
Maria Alexevna was not exempt from this defect, which especially distinguishes 
base, crafty, and greedy individuals. This law admits exceptions, but only in two 
extreme cases, — either when the individual is a consummate scamp, a transcen- 
dental scamp, so to speak, the eighth wonder of the world of rascality, like Ali 
Pasha of Janina, Jezzar Pasha of Syria, Mahomet Ali of Egypt, who imposed 
upon European diplomats (Jezzar on the great Napoleon himself) as if they had 
been children, or when knavishness hiis covered the man with a breast-p^ate so 
solid and compact that it leaves uncoverzd no human weakness, neither ambition, 
nor passion for power, nor self-love, nor anything else. But these heioca of 
knavishness are very rare, and in European countries scarcely to be found at all, 
the fine art of knavery being already spoiled there by many human weakt esses. 
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Therefore, when any one shows you a crafty knave and says : " There is a man 
who cannot Ke imposed upon," bet him ten roubles to one, without hesitation, 
that, although you are not crafty, you can impose on him if you desire to ; with 
equal promptness bet him a hundred roubles to one that for some special thing 
he can be led by the nose, for the most ordinary trait, a general trait, in the 
character of crafty men, is that of letting themselves be led by the nose in some 
special direction. Did not Louis Philippe and Metternich, for instance, who are 
said to have been the shrewdest politicians of their time, allow themselves never- 
theless to be led to their ruin, like sheep to the pasture? Napoleon I was crafty, 
much craftier than they, and is said to have had genius. Was he not neatly 
stranded on the island of Elba ? That was not enough for him ; he wished to go 
further, and succeeded so well that that time he went to St. Helena. Eead 
Charras's history of the campaign of 1815, and be moved by the zeal with which 
Napoleon deceived and destroyed himself ! Alas ! Maria Alexevna too was not 
exempt from this unfortunate tendency. 

There are few people whom great perfection in the art of deceiving others 
prevents from being deceived themselves. There are others, on the contrary, 
and many of them, whom a simple honesty of heart serves to surely protect. 
Ask the Vidocqs and Vanka Cains of all sorts, and they will tell you that there is 
nothing more difficult than to deceive an honest and sincere man, provided he has 
intelUgenoe and experience. Honest people who are not stupid cannot be 
seduced individually. But they have an equivalent defect, — that of being subject 
to seduction en masse. The knave cannot capture them individually, but collec- 
tively they are at his disposition. Knaves, on the contrary, so easy to deceive 
individually, cannot be duped as a body. That is the whole secret of universal 
history. 

But this is not the place to make excursions into universal history. When one 
undertakes to write a romance, he must do that and nothing else. 

The first result of Maria Alexevna's words was the reduction in the price of 
the lessons. The second result was that by this reduction Maria Alexevna was 
more than ever confirmed in the good opinion that she had formed of Lopoukhoff 
as a valuable man ; she even thought that his conversations would be useful to 
V6rotchka in urging her to consent to marry Mikhail Ivanytch ; this deduction 
was too difficult for Maria Alexevna ever to have arrived at it herself, but a speak- 
ing fact occurred to convince her. What was this fact ? We shall see presently. 

The third result of Maria Alexevna's words was that V6rotchka and Dmitry 
Sergu6itch began, with her permission and encouragement, to spend much time 
together. After finishing his lesson at about eight o'clock, Lopoukhoff would 
stay with the Kosalskys two or three hours longer ; he often played cards with 
the mother and father, talked with the suitor, or played V6rotchka's accompani- 
ments on the piano ; at other times V6rotchka played and he listened ; sometimes 
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he simply talked with the young girl, and Maria Alexovna did not interfere with 
them or look at them askance, though keeping a strict watch over them never- 
theless. 

Certainly she watched them, although Dmitry Sergu6itch was a very good 
young man ; for it is not for nothing that the proverb says : The occasion makes 
the thief. And Dmitry Sergu6itch was a thief, — not in the blameworthy, but the 
praiseworthy sense; else there would have been no reason for esteeming him 
and cultivating his acquaintance. Must one associate with imbeciles? Yes, 
with them also, when there is profit in it. Now, Dmitry Sergu^itch having 
nothing yet, association with him could be sought only for his qualities, — that is, 
for his wit, his tact, his address, and his calculating prudence. 

Kevery man can plot harm, all the more a man so intelligent. It was necessary, 
then, to keep an eye on Dmitry Sergu6itch, and that is what Maria Alexevna did, 
after keen reflection. AU her observations only tended to confirm the idea that 
Dmitry Sergueitch was a positive man of good intentions. How, for instance, 
could any one see in him the propensities of love ? 

He did not look too closely at V6rotchka's bodice. There she is, playing j 
Dmitry Sergu6itch listens, and Maria Alexevna watches to see if he does not cast 
indiscreet glances. No, he has not the least intention ! Pie does not even look at 
V6rotchka at all ; he casts his eyes about at random, sometimes upon her, but 
then so simply, openly, and coldly, as if he had no heart, that one sees in a moment 
that he looks at her only out of politeness, and that he is thinking of his sweet- 
heart's dowry ; his eyes do not inflame like those of Mikhail Ivanytch. 

How else can one detect the existence of love between young people P When 
they speak of love. Now they are never heard to speak of love ; moreover, they 
talk very little with each other ; he talks more with Maria Alexevna. Later Lo- 
poukhoff brought books for Verotohka. 

One day, while Mikhail Ivanytch was there, V6rotchka went to see one of her 
friends. 

Maria Alexevna takes the books and shows them to Mikhail Ivanytch. 

"Look here, Mikhail Ivanytch, this one, which is in French, I have almost 
made out myself: ' Gostinaia.' * That means a manual of self-instruction in the 
usages of society. And here is one in German ; I cannot read it." 

" No, Maria Alexevna, it is not ' Gostinaia ; ' it is destiny." He said the word 
in Russian, 

" What, then, is this destiny ? Is it a novel, a ladies' oracle, or a dream-book ? " 

" Let us see." Mikhail Ivanytch turned over a few pages. 

" It deals with series ; f it is a book for a savant.'''' 

* Oostlnala ia tho Cnsslan equivalent of the French word salon, meaning drawing-room primarily, Rnd 
derivatively fashionable society. I 

t Scries-papeimoney at Interest. The book was Oonsldirant's " Social Destiny." 
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" Series? I understand. It treats of transfers of money." 

" That's it." 

" And this one in German ? " 

Mikhail Ivanytoh read slowly: "On Religion, by Lud wig," — by Louis Four- 
teenth." It is the work of Louis XIV ; this Louis XIV was a king of France, 
father of the king whom the present Napoleon succeeded." 

" Then it is a pious book." 

" Pious, Maria Alexevna, you have said it." 

" Very well, Mikhail Ivanytch ; although I know that Dmitry Sergu6itch is a 
good young man, I wish to see : it is necessary to distrust everybody ! " 

" Surely it is not love that is in his head : but in any case I thank you for tliis 
watchfulness." 

" It could not be otherwise, Mikhail Ivanytch ; to watch is the duty of a mother 
who wishes to preserve her daughter's purity. That is what I think. But of 
what religion was the king of France ? " 

" He was a Catholic, naturally." 

" But his book may convert to the religion of the Papists ? " 

" I do not think so. If a Catholic archbishop had written it, he would try to 
convert, it is unnecessary to say, to the religion of the Papists. But a king cares 
nothing about that ; a king, as a prince and wise politician, wishes piety simply." 

That was enough for the moment. Maria Alexevna could not help seeing that 
Mikhail Ivanytch, while having a narrow mind, had reasoned with much justice ; 
nevertheless, she wished to place the matter in the clearest light. Two or three 
days later she suddenly said to Lopoukhoff, who was playing cards with her and 
Mikhail Ivanytch : 

" Say, Dmitry Sergu6itch, I have a question that I wish to ask you : did the 
father of the last king of France, whom the present Napoleon succeeded, ordam 
baptism in the religion of the Papists ? " 

" Why, no, he did not ordain it, Maria Alexevna." 

" And is the religion of the Papists good, Dmitry Sergu6itch ? " 

" No, Maria Alexevna, it is not good. And I play the seven of diamonds." 

" It was out of curiosity, Dmitry SerguMteh, that I asked yon that ; though not 
an educated woman, I am interested just the same in knowing things. And how 
much have you abstracted from the stakes, Dmitry Sergueitch ? " 

" Oh, that's all right, Maria Alexevna ; we are taught that at the Academy. It 
is impossible for a doctor not to know how to play." 

To Lopoukhoflf these questions remained an enigma. Why did Maria Alexevna 
want to Iniow whether Philippe Egalit6 ordained baptism in the religion of the 
Papists P 

* Lndwlg Feuerbach, whom the oiHcer in hia Blmplicity had identified with Louis XIV. 
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May not Maria Alexevna be excused if she ceases now to watcii tlie studeiit ? 
He did not cast indiscreet glances ; he confined himself to looking at Verotchka 
openly and coldly, and he lent her pious books : what more could one ask ? Fet 
Maria Alexevna tried still another test, as if she had read the " Logic " which I 
too learned by heart, and which says that " the observation of phenomena which 
appear of themselves should be verified by experiments made in accordance with 
a deliberate plan in order to penetrate more deeply into the mysteries of their 
relations." 

She arranged this test, as if she had read the story told by Saxon, the gramma- 
rian, of the way in which they put Hamlet to the test in a forest with a young 
girl. 

VIH. 

TEST A LA HAKLET. 

One day Maria Alexevna said, while taking tea, that she had a severe headache ; 
after having drank the tea and locked up the sugar-bowl, she went to lie down. 
V6rotchka and Lopoukhoflf remained alone in the parlor, which adjoined Maria 
Alexevna's sleeping-chamber. A few moments later, the sick woman called F6dia. 

" Tell your sister that their conversation prevents me from sleeping ; let them 
go into another room ; but say it politely, in order that Dmitry SerguMtch may 
not take offence ; he takes such care of you ! " F6dia did the errand. 

" Let us go into my room, Dmitry Sergu6itoh," said Vera Pavlovna, " it is some 
distance from the chamber, and there we shall not prevent Mamma from sleep- 
ing." 

That was precisely what Maria Alexevna expected. A quarter of an hour 
later she approached with stealthy step the door of V6rotchka's chamber. The 
door was partly open, and between it and the casing was a crack which left 
nothing to be desired. There Maria Alexevna applied her eyes and opened her 
ears. 

And this is what she saw : 

V6rotchka's room had two windows ; between the windows was a writing- 
table. Near one window, at one end of the table, sat V6rotchka ; she was 
knitting a worsted waistcoat for her father, thus strictly carrying ouc Maria 
Alexevna's recommendation. Near the other window, at the other end of the 
table, sat Lopoukhoff : supporting one elbow on the table, he held a cigar in his 
hand, and had thrust the other hand into his pocket ; between him and V6rc.tehka 
was a distance of two archines," if not more. V6rotchka looked principi>.lly at 
her knitting, and Lopoukhoflf looked principally at his cigar. A dispositiPA of 
affairs calculated to trauquilize. 

• Two and one-third feot. 
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And this is what she heard : 

..." And is it thus, then, that life must be regarded ? " Such were the 
first words that reached the ears of Maria Alexevna. 

" Yes, V6ra Pavlovna, precisely thus." 

" Practical and cold men are therefore right in saying that man is governed 
exclusively by self-interest ? " 

" They are right. What are called elevated sentiments, ideal aspirations, — 
all that, in the general course of affairs, is absolutely null, and is eclipsed by 
individual interest ; these very sentiments are nothing but self-interest clearly 
understood." 

" But you, for example, — are you too thus governed ? " 

" How else should I be, V6ra Pavlovna ? Just consider what is the essential 
motive of my whole life. The essential business of my Ufe so far has consisted 
In study ; I was preparing to be a doctor. Why did my father send me to college ? 
Over and over again he said to me : ' Learn, Mitia ; when you have learned, yon 
will become an oflice-holder ; you will support us, myself and your mother, and 
you win be comfortable yourself.' That, then, was why I studied ; if they had not 
had that interest in view, my father would not have seni me to school : the family 
needed a laborer. Now, for my part, although science interests me now, I should 
not have spent so much time upon it if I had not though', that this expense would be 
largely rewarded. My studies at college were drawing to an end ; I influenced my 
father to allow me to enter the Academy of Medicine instead of becoming an 
office-holder. How did that happen ? We saw, my fiither and I, that doctors 
live much better than government functionaries and heads of bureaus, above 
whom I could not expect to rise. That is the reason why I entered the Academy. 
— the hope of a bigger piece of bread. K I had not had that interest in view, I 
should not have entered." 

" But you liked to learn at college, and the medical sciences attracted you ? " 

" Yes. But that is ornamental ; it helps in the achievement of success ; but 
success is ordinarily achieved without it ; never without interest as a motive. 
Love of science is only a result ; the cause is self-interest." 

" Admit that you are right. All the actions that I understand can be explained 
IB^ self-interest. But this theory seems to me very cold." 

" Theory in itself should be cold. The mind should judge things coldly." 

" But it is pitiless." 

" For senseless and mischievous fancies." 

" It is very prosaic." 

" The poetic form is not suited to science." 

" So this theory, which I do not see my way to aocopt, condemns men to a cold, 
pitUess, prosaic life P " 

"J'o, V6ra Pavlovna: this theory is cold, but it teaches man to prooare 
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warmth. Matches are cold, the side of the box against which we scratch them 
is cold, fagots are cold ; but the fire which prepares warm nourishment for man 
and lie«ips him warm none the less springs from them ; this theory is pitiless, 
but by following it men cease to be wretched objects of the compassion of the 
idle. The lancet must not yield ; otherwise it would be necessary to pity the 
patient, who would be none the better for our compassion. This theory is prosaic, 
but it reveals the real motives of life ; now, poetry is in the truth of life. Why 
is Shakspere a very great poet P Because he has sounded remoter depths of life 
than other poets." 

" Well, I too shall be pitiless, Dmitry Sergu6itch," said V6rotchka, smiling ; 
" do not flatter yourself with the idea that you have had in me an obstinate oppo- 
nent of your theoi-y of self-interest, and that now you have gained a new disciple. 
For my part, I thought so long before I ever heard of you or read your book. 
But I believed that these thoughts were my own, and that the wise and learned 
thought differently ; that is why my mind hesitated. All that I read was contrary 
to what went on within me and made my thought the object of blame and 
sarcasm. Nature, life, intelligence lead one way ; books lead another, saying : 
This is bad, that is base. Do you know, the objections which I have raised seemed 
to me a little ridiculous." 

" They are indeed ridiculous. Vera Pavlovna." 

" But," said she, laughing, " we are paying each other very pretty compliments. 
On one side : Be not so proud, if you please, Dmitry SerguSitch. On the other : 
You are ridiculous with your doubts, Vera Pavlovna ! " 

" Ah ! Yes ! " said he, smiling also, " we have no interest in being polite to 
each other, and so we are not." 

" Good, Dmitry Sergu6itoh ; men are egoists, are they not ? There, you have 
talked about yourself; now I wish to talk a little about myself." 

" You are perfectly right ; every one thinks of himself first." 

" See if I do not entrap you in putting some questions to you about myself." 

" So be it." 

" I have a rich suitor. I do not like him. Should I accept his proposal P " 

" Calculate that which is the most useful to you." 

" That which is the most useful to me ? You know I am poor enough. On 
the one hand, lack of sympathy with the man ; an the other, domination over 
him, an enviable position in society, money, a multitude of adorers." 

" Weigh all considerations, and choose the course most advantageous for you." 

" And if I should choose the husband's wealth and a multitude of adorers P " 

" I shall say that you have chosen that which seemed to you most in harmony 
with your interests." 

" And what will it be necessary to say of me ? " 

" If you have acted in cold blood, after reasonable deliberation upon the ivhole 
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subject, it will be necessary to say that you have acted in a reasonable manner, 
md that you probably will not complain." 

" But will not my choice deserve blame ? " 

" People who talk nonsense may say what they will ; but people who have a 
correct idea of life will say that you have acted as you had to act ; if your action 
is such and such, that means that you are such an individual that you could not act 
otherwise under the circumstances ; they will say that your action was dictated 
by the force of events, and that you had no other choice." 

" And no blame will be cast upon my actions P " 

" Who has a right to blame the consequences of a fact, if the fact exists ? 
Your person under given circumstances is a fact ; your actions are the necessary 
consequences of this fact, consequences arising from the nature of things. You 
are not responsible for them ; therefore, to blame them would be stupid." 

" So you do not recoil from the consequences of your theory. Then, I shall not 
deserve your blame, if I accept my sm'tor's proposal P " 

" I should be stupid to blame you." 

" So I have permission, perhaps even sanction, perhaps even direct advice to 
take the action of which I speak P " 

" The advice is always the same : calculate that which is useful to you ; pro- 
vided you follow this advice, you will be sanctioned." 

" I thank you. Now, my personal matters are settled. Let us return to the 
general question with which we started. We began with the proposition that 
man acts by the force of events, that his actions are determined by the influences 
under which they occur. K stronger influences overcome others, that shows that 
we have changed our reasoning ; when the action is bne of real importance, the 
motives are called interests and their play in man a combination or calculation 
of interests, and consequently man always acts by reason of his interest. Do I 
sum up your ideas correctly ? " 

" Correctly enough." 

" See what a good scholar I am. Now this special question concerning actions 
of real importance is exhausted. But in regard to the general question soma 
difficulties yet remain. Your book says that man acts from necessity. But there 
are cases where it depends upon my good pleasure whether I act in one way or 
another. For example, in playing, I turn the leaves of my music book ; some- 
times I turn them with the left hand, sometimes with the right. Suppose, now, 
that I turn with the right hand; might I not have turned them with the left? 
Does not that depend on my good pleasure? " 

" No, Vera Pavlovna ; if you turn without thinking about it, you turn with the 
hand which it is more convenient for you to use. There is no good pleasure in 
that. But if you say: 'I am going to turn with the right hand,' you will turn 
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with the right hand under the influence of that idea ; now that idea sprang not 
from your good pleasure, but necessarily from another thought." 

Here Maria Alexevna stopped listening. 

" Now they are going into learned questions ; those are not what I am 
after, and furthermore I care nothing about them. What a wise, positive, I might 
say noble, young man! What prudent rules he instils in V6rotchka's mind! 
That is what a learned man can do : when I say these things, she does not listen, 
she is offended ; she is very obstinate with me, because I cannot speak in a learned 
way. But when he speaks in this way, she listens, sees that he is right, and 
admits it. Yes, it is not for nothing that they say : ' Knowledge is light, and 
ignorance darkness.'* If I were a learned woman, should we be where we are? 
I should have lifted my husband to the rank of general ; I should have obtained 
a position for him in the quartermaster's or some similar department ; I should 
have made the contracts myself, for that is no business for him ; he is too stupid. 
Would I have built such a house as this ? I would have bought more than a thou- 
sand lives. 

" As it is I cannot do it. 

" One must first appear in the society of generals in a favorable light, — and I, 
how could I appear in a favorable light P I do not speak French ! 

" They would say : ' She has no manners ; she is fit only to bandy insults on 
the Place Sennaia.' And they would be right. Ignorance is darkness. Know- 
ledge is light. The proverb is a true one." 

This conversation, to which Maria Alexevna had listened, produced in her 
then, the definitive conviction that the interviews between the two young people 
were not only not dangerous to V6rotohka (she had been of that opinion for some 
time), but that they would be even useful to her in inducing her to abandon, as 
her mother desired, the foolish ideas which she had adopted as an inexperienced 
girl, and in thus hastening her marriage to Mikhail Ivanytch. 

IX. 

The attitude of Maria Alexevna towards Lopoukhoflf is not without a certain 
comic side, and Maria Alexevna is represented here under a somewhat ridiculous 
light. But really it is against my will that things present themselves in this 
aspect. If I had seen fit to act in accordance with the rules of what we call art, 
1 should have carefully glided over these incidents which give the romance a tinge 
of the vaudeville. To hide them would have been easy. The general progress of 
the story might well be explained without them. What would there liave been 
astonishing if the teacher had had opportunities (without entering into relictions 
with Maria Alexevna) to talk, were it only rarely and a little at a time, with the 

» A KuBfiitui proverb. 
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young girl, in the family where he gave lessons ? Is it necessary to talk a great 
deal to make love spring up and grow ? Maria Alexevna's aid has been wholly 
unnecessary to the results that have followed the meeting of the two young people. 
But I tell this story, not to win a reputation as a man of talent, but just as it 
happened. As a novelist, I am sorry to have written a few pages that touch the 
level of the comic. 

My determination to tell things, not in the easiest way, but as they actually 
occurred, causes me still another embarrassment : I am not at all contented to 
have Maria Alexevna represented in a ridiculous light by her reflections upon 
the sweetheart which her fancy had pictured as Lopoukhoff 's ; by her fantastic 
way of guessing the contents of the books given by Lopoukhoff to V6rotchka ; 
by her questions about Philippe Egalit6 and his pretended Papist absolutism and 
about the works of Louis XIV. Every one is liable to mistake ; the errors may be 
absurd, when the individual tries to judge in matters of which he is ignorant ; 
but it would be unjust to infer from the blimders of Maria Alexevna that these 
were the sole cause of her favorable attitude towards Lopoukhoff. No, her queer 
ideas about the rich sweetheart and the piety of Philippe Egalit6 would not have 
obscured her good sense for a moment, if she had only noticed anything suspicious 
in Lopoukhoff 's acts and words. But he so conducted himself that really there 
was nothing to be said. Though naturally bold, he did not cast indiscreet glances 
at a very pretty young girl ; he did not follow her assiduously ; he sat down 
without ceremony to play cards with Maria Alexevna wiihout betrajdng any sign 
that it would give him greater pleasure to be with V6ra ; when left with V6ra, 
he held such conversations with her that Maria Alexevna regarded them as the 
expression of her own thought. Like her, he said that self-interest is the motive 
of human actions ; that there is no sense in getting angry with a rascal and re- 
minding him of the principles of honor, inasmuch as the rascal acts in accordance 
with the laws of his own nature under the pressure of circumstances ; that, given 
his individuality, he could not help being a rascal, and that to pretend otherwise 
would be an absurdity. Yes, Maria Alexevna had reason to think that she had 
found in Lopoukhoff a kindred spirit. 

But here is Lopoukhoff seriously compromised in the eyes of an enlightened 
public fipom the very fact that Maria Alexevna sympathizes with his way of look- 
ing at things. Not wishing to deceive any one, I do not hide, as I might have 
done, this circumstance so injurious to Lopoukhoff 's reputation ; I shall even go 
farther and explain that he really deserved the friendship of Maria Alexevna. 

From Lopoukhoff 's conversation with V6rotchka, it is plain that his way of 
looking at things might appear better to persons of M.iria Alexevna's stamp than 
to those holding fine ideas ; Lopoukhoff saw things in the aspect which they pre- 
BBDt to the mass of mankind, minus those holding lofty ideas. 

If Maria Alexevna could rejoice at the thoughts that he had voiced regarding 
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V6rotchka's projected marriage, he, on his side, could have written beneath the 
drunken usurer's confession : This is true. The resemblance in their actions is 
so great that enlightened novelists holding noble ideas, journalists, and other 
public teachers have long since proclaimed that individuals like Lopoukhoff are 
in no wise distinguishable from individuals like Maria Alexevna. If writers so 
enlightened have thus viewed men like Lopoukhoflf, is it for us to blame Maria 
Alexevna for coming to the same conclusions about this Lopoukhoif that our best 
writers, thinkers, and teachers have arrived at ? 

Certainly, if Maria Alexevna had known only half as much as our writers 
know, she would have had good sense enough to understand that Lopoukhoflf was 
no companion for her. But, besides her lack of knowledge, she had still another 
excuse : Lopoukhoflf, in his conversations, never pursued his reflections to their 
conclusions, not being of those amateurs who try very hard to inspire in Maria 
Alexevnas the high thoughts in which they take delight themselves. He had good 
sense enough not to undertake to straighten a tree fifty years old. He and she 
understood facts in the same way and reasoned accordingly. Being educated, he 
was able to draw from facts certain inferences never dreamed of by people like 
Maria Alexevna, who know only their habitual cares and the routine aphorisms of 
every-day wisdom, proverbs, maxims, and other old apothegms ejusdem farinas. 
If, for instance, in talking with V6rotchka, he had undertaken to explain what he 
meant by " self-interest," Maria Alexevna probably could have seen that his idea 
of self-interest was not exactly the same as her own ; but Lopoukhoflf did not 
explain himself on this point to the usurer, nor even to V6rotchka, the latter 
knowing his meaning from the books which had occasioned their conversation. 
On the other hand, in writing " This is true " under the confession made by Maria 
Alexevna when drunk, Lopoukhoflf would have added : " But, whereas, by your 
own admission, the new order of things will be better than the old, we should 
not oppose those who joyfully and devotedly labor to establish it. As for the 
stupidity of the people, though it is Indeed an obstacle, you will admit that 
men would soon become wise if they saw that it was for their advantage to be- 
come so, a fact which they have not yet been able to perceive ; you will admit also 
that it has not been possible for them to learn to reason. Give them this possi- 
bility, and you will see that they will hasten to profit by it." 

But the conversation with Maria Alexevna never went to that point, not from 
reserve, although he was reserved, but simply from good sense and the same feel- 
ing of propriety which prevented him from talking to her in Latin or entertaining 
her with accounts of the progress recently made in medicine, which would have 
interested him only. He had good sense and delicacy enough not to torment people 
with discotu:se beyond their grasp. 

I say all this only to justify Maria Alexevna's oversight in not understanding 
in time what sort of a man Lopoukhoflf was, and not at all to justify LopouLhoft 
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Himself To justify Lopoiikhoff would not be a good thing. Why P That yon shall 
see later, reader. Those who, without justifying him, would Uke, from motives of 
humanity, to excuse him, could not do so. For instance, they might say in his 
excuse that he was a doctor and an investigator of the natural sciences, circum- 
stances which dispose one to accept the materialistic way of looking at things. 
But with me such an excuse is not a valid one. Many other sciences lead to 
materialism, as, for instance, the mathematical, historical, social, and, in short, 
all the sciences. Is that to say that all the geometers, astronomers, historians, 
economists, jurists, publicists, and other savants are materialists ? Very far 
from that. Lopoukhoff could not then be justified. The compassionate people 
who do not justify him might say further in his excuse that he is not entirely 
without praiseworthy qualities : voluntarily and firmly he decided to renounce 
the advantages and preferences which he might have demanded of life in order 
to work for the benefit of others, finding in the pleasure resulting from this work 
his own enlightened self-interest ; the good and pretty young girl with whom he 
has fiiUen in love he regards vrith so pure an eye that there are not many brothers 
who so regard their sister. But to this latter excuse it would be necessary to 
reply that, generally speaking, there is no man entirely without good qualities, 
and that the materialists, whatever thej' may be, are always materialists, and are 
shown by that very fact to be low and immoral men who must never be excused, 
since to excuse them would be to compromise with materialism. So, not justi- 
fying Lopoukhoff, we cannot excuse him. And there is no longer any room to 
justify him, since the defenders oi fine ideas and noble aspirations, who have 
stigmatized the materialists, have made such a fine showing of wisdom and char- 
acter in these latter days in the eyes of good men, materialists or not, that to 
defend any one from their blame is useless and to lend attention to their words at 
least superfluous. 



The question as to what is the true way of looking at things certainly was not 
the principal object of V6rotehka's interviews with Lopoukhoff. As a general 
thing they talked very little with each other, and their long conversations, which 
occtirred but rarely, turned on general questions alone. They knew further that 
they were watched by two very experienced eyes. Consequently they seldom ex- 
changed words on the subject which most interested them, and, when they did, 
it was usually while turning the leaves of music books. 

It should be said also that the subject which so preoccupied them and about 
which they hd so little chance to talk was not, as may be supposed, the expres- 
sion of their inmost feeling. Of this feeling they had said not a word since the 
vague phrases of their first interview, and they had no time to discuss it during 
such moments as they were able to seize in which to talk freely and which were 
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entirely devoted to Vdrotctka's situation. How coiild she escape from it P How 
could she get a foothold on the stage ? They knew that the theatre presents 
many dangers for a young girl, but that these dangers might be avoided by 
y^rotchba's firmness. 

Nevertheless one day Lopoukhofif said to V6rotchka : 

" I advise you to abandon the idea of becoming an actress." 

"Why?" 

" Because it would be better for you to marry your suitor." There the conver- 
sation stopped. These words were said at the moment when V6rotchka and he 
were taking their music books, he to play, she to sing. V6rotohka became very- 
sad and more than once lost the time, although singing a very well known piece. 
While looking for another piece, V6rotchka said : " I was so happy ! It is very 
hard for me to learn that it is impossible. I will take another course ; I will be 
a governess." 

Two days later she said to him : 

" I have found no one who can secure me a place as governess. Will you do it 
yourself, Dmitry Sergu6itcli ? I have only you to ask." 

" It is very unfortunate that I have so few acquaintances to aid me. The fami- 
lies where I have given and still give lessons are all relatively poor, and the 
people of their acquaintance are almost as badly off. No matter, I will try." 

" My friend, I take all your time, but what am I to do ? " 

" V6ra Pavlovna, my time is not to be spoken of when I am your friend." 

V6rotchka smiled and blushed ; she had not noticed that her lips had substituted 
the name " My friend," for that of Dmitry Sergu6itch. 

Lopoukhoff smiled too. 

" You did not intend to say that, V6ra Pavlovna. Withdraw the name if you 
regret having given it." 

"It is too late, — and then .... I do not regret it," replied V6rotchka, blushing 
more deeply yet. 

" You shall see, if opportunity offers, that I am a faithful friend." 

They shook hands. 

Such were their first two interviews after the famous soiree. 

Two days afterwards appeared in the "Journal of Police" an announcement 
that a noble young girl, speaking French and German, etc., desired a place as 
governess, and that inquiries concerning her could be made of such a functionary 
at Kolomna, Rue N. N., house N. N. 

Lopoukhoff did indeed have to spend much time in V6rotchka's maltere . He 
went every morning, generally on foot, from Wyborg to Kolomna to see the 
functionary of his acquaintance who had consented to do him a service in this 
connection, It was a long distance, but Lopoukhoff had no friends in his position 
nearer to Wyborg : for it was necessary that this friend should satiisfy many con- 
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dltions; among other things essential were a decent house, a well-regulated 
household, and an air of respectability. A poor house would have presented the 
governess in too disadvantageous a light ; unless the person recommending had 
an air of respectability and lived, at least apparently, in comfort, no good opinion 
would have been formed of the young girl recommended. His own address ? 
What would have been thought of a young girl who had no one to answer for 
her but a student! Therefore Lopoukhoff hud much to do. After getting from 
the functionary the addresses of those who had come to find a governess, he 
started out to visit them : the functionary told them that he was a distant rela- 
tive of the young person and only an intermediary, but that she had a nephew 
who would not fail to go in a carriage the next day to consult with them more 
fully. The nephew, instead of going in a carriage, went on foot, examined the 
people closely, and, as goes without saying, almost always found something 
which did not suit him. In this family they were too haughty ; in another the 
mother was good, the father stupid ; in a tliird it was just the reverse ; in stiU 
another it would have been possible to live, but the conditions were above V6- 
rotchka'smeans; or else English was required, and she did not speak it; or else 
they wanted not exactly a governess, but a nursery-maid ; or again the people 
suited, but they were poor themselves, and had no other room for the governess 
than the children's chamber, where slept two large girls, two little boys, a 
nursery-maid, and a nurse. 

The advertisement was kept in the " Jom-nal of Police," and applicants con- 
tinued to call on the functionary. Lopoukhoff did not lose hope. He spent a 
fortnight in his search. Coming home on the fifth day weary after his long 
tramp, Lopoukhoff threw himself on the sofa, and lursanoff said to him : 

"Dmitry, yon no longer work with me as you did. Tou disappear every 
morning and one evening out of two. Tou must have found many pupils. But 
is this the time to accept so many ? For my part, I desire to give up even those 
that I have. I possess seventy roubles, which will last during the remaining 
three months of the term. And you have saved more than I, — one hundred rou- 
bles, it seems to me." 

"Even more, — one hundred and fifty roubles; but it is not my pupils that 
keeps me, for I have given them all up save one : I have business on hand. After 
I have finished it, you will have no more reason to complain that I lag behind 
you in my work." 

" What, then, is the business?" 

" This : in the family where I still give lessons, an excessively bad femily, there 
is a very remarkable young girl. She wishes to become a governess and leave 
her parents, and I am searching for a place for her." 

" She is an excellent young girl ? " 

" Oh ! yes ! " 
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" 'Tis well, then. Search." 

And the conversation ended there. 

Well, Messrs. Kirsanoff and Lopoukhoflf, learned men that you are, you have 
not thought to remark that vrhich is most remarkable. Admit that the qualities 
vrhich you seem to prize most are good ; but are they all ? What ! Kirsanoff 
has not even thought to inquire whether the young girl is pretty ! And Loponk- 
hoff has not thought to say a word about it ! Why did not Kirsanoff think to say 
to his friend : " Have you, then, fallen in love that you take such an interest in 
her ? " And it did not occur to Lopoukhoff to say : " She interests me much ; " 
or, if he did not wish to say that, he at least failed to ward off such a conjecture 
by saying : " Do not think, Alexander, that I have fallen in love." They both 
thought that, when the deliverance of a person from a dangerous situation was in 
question, it was of very little importance whether the person's face was beautiful, 
even though it were a young girl's face, and still less whether one was in love or 
not. The idea that this was their opinion did not even occur to them ; they were 
not aware of it, and that is precisely the best feature of it. For the rest, does this 
not prove to the class of penetrating readers — to which belong the majority of 
{esthetic lUl'eraieurs, who are endowed with exceptional penetration — does this 
not prove, I say, that Kirsanoff and Lopoukhoff were dry people, absolutely with- 
out the " {Esthetic vein ? " That was the expression in vogue but a very short 
time since among the assthetic and transcendental litterateurs. Perhaps they still 
use it. No longer associating with them, I cannot say. Is it natural that young 
people as devoid as they of taste and heart should otherwise interest themselves 
in a young girl ? Certainly they are without the SBSthetic sentiment. According 
to those who have studied the nature of man in circles endowed with the CRSihetic 
sentiment even to a greater degree than our normalien cesthelio littkrateurs, young 
people in such a case should speak of woman from a purely plastic standpoint. 
So it has been, and so, gentlemen, it still is. But not among youth worthy of the 
name. That were a strange youth, gentlemen ! 

XI. 

" Well, my Mend, have you found nothing yet ? " 

" Not yet, V6ra Pavlovna ; but do not lose courage, keep up your hope. We 
shall finally find a suitable place." 

'• Oh, if you knew, my friend, how hard it is for me to stay here ! As long as I 
saw no possible way of deliverance from this perpetual humiliation, 1 forced my- 
self into a sort of excessive insensibility. Now I stifle in this heavy and putrid 
atmosphere." 

"Patience, V6ra Pavlovna, we shall find something." 

Such conversations as this occurred at intervals for a week. 
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Tuesday. 

" Patience, V6ra Pavlovna, we shall find something." 

"My friend, what an embarrassment for you! How much time lost! How 
shall I repay you P " 

" You will repay me, my Mend, if you do not take offence " 

Lopoukhoff stopped and became confused.* V6rotohka glanced at him ; he 
had really said what he intended to say, and was awaiting a reply. 

" But why should I take oflfence ? What have you done ? " 

Lopoukhoff became still more confused and appeared distressed. 

" What is the matter, my friend ? " 

" Ah ! you did not notice it ? " He said this in a very sad tone, and then burst 
out laughing. " Ah ! how stupid I must be ! Pardon me, my friend ! " 

" But what is the trouble ? " 

" Nothing. You have already repaid me. 

" Oh, that ! What a queer man you are ! Well, so be it, call me so." 

The following Thursday witnessed the test a la Ilamlei according to Saxon, the 
Grammarian, after which Maria Alexevna relaxed her supervision a little. 

Saturday, after tea, Maria Alexevna went to count the linen which the laundress 
had just brought. 

" It looks, my friend, as if the affair was about to be arranged." 

" Yes ? Oh ! so much the better ! And let it be quickly. I believe that I should 
die if this should last longer. But when and how ? " 

" All will be decided to-morrow. I am almost certain of it." 

" Tell me about it, then." 

" Be calm, my friend, you may be noticed. There you are, leaping with joy, 
and your mother liable to come in at any moment ! " 

" But you came in yourself so radiant with joy that Mamma looked at you for 
a long time." 

" Therefore I told her why I was gay ; for I thought it would be better to tell 
her, and so I did say to her : ' I have found an excellent place.' " 

" Insufferable that you are ! you give me all sorts of advice, and not a word 
have you told me yet. Speak, then I " 

" This morning Kirsanoff— that, you know, my friend, is my comrade's 
name — " 

" I know, I know ; speak, speak quickly." 

" You prevent me yourself, my friend." 

" Indeed ! Still reprimands instead of reasonable speech. I do not know what 

* Perhaps the EngliBh reader will be at a loss to understand Loponkhoff's confusion unless informed 
that the words rendered here and on a previous page as "my friend "have in the original a signlflcance 
more t nder which no Bnglish word exactly conveys. 
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I shall do with you ; I would put you on your knees, if it were not impossible 
here ; I order you to kneel when you get home, and Kirsanoff shall write me 
' whether you have done proper penance." 

" So be it, and I will keep silence until I have done my penance and been 
pardoned." 

" I pardon, but speak quickly, insufferable I " 

" I thank you. You pardon me, V6ra Pavlovna, when you are the guilty one 
yourself. Ton are constantly interrupting." 

" V6ra Pavlovna ? What do you mean by that P Why do you no longer say 
my Mend ? " 

" It is a punishment, my Mend, that I desired to iniliot upon you ; I am an 
irritable and severe man." 

" A punishment P You dare to inflict punishments on me ! I will not listen 
to you." 

"You will not P" 

" No, I will not. What more is there to hear P You have told me almost all, — 
that the affair is nearly finished, and that tomorrow it will be decided ; you know 
no more than that yourself today. What could I hear P Au revoir, my Mend ! " 

" But listen a little, my friend ; my Mend, I beg of you." 

" I do not listen, and am going away." She came back nevertheless. " Speak 
quickly, and I will interrupt you no more. Ah, if you knew what joy you have 
caused me ! Give me your hand. See how heartily I shake it." 

" And tears in your eyes why ? " 

" Thank you, thank you ! " 

" This morning liirsanoff gave me the address of the lady who expects me to 
call tomorrow. I am not personally acquainted with her ; but I have often heard 
her spoken of by the functionary, om* mutual friend, and again be has been the 
intermediary. The lady's husband I know personally, having met him several 
times at the house of the functionary in question. Judging from appearances, I 
am satisfied that the family is a good one. The lady said, when giving her ad- 
dress, that she was satisfied that we could agree upon terms. Therefore we may 
consider the business almost finished." 

" Oh ! what happiness ! " repeated V6rotchka. " But I wish to know immedi- 
ately, as quickly as possible. You will come here straightway ? " 

" No, my friend, that would awaken suspicion. I must come here only at 
lesson-time. This is what we will do. I will send a letter by city post to Maria 
Alexevna announcing that I cannot come on Tuesday to give the usual lesson, 
and will come on Wednesday instead. If I say Wednesday morning, that will 
mean that the affair has terminated successfully ; if Wednesday evening, that it 
has fallen through. But it is almost certain to be Wednesday morning. Maria 
Alexevna will tell .F6dia, as well as yourself and Pavel Konstantinytch." 
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" When will the letter get here ? " 

" Tomorrow evening." 

" So late ! No, patience will fail me. And what am I going to learn from the 
letter ? A simple ' yes,' and then to wait till Wednesday ! It is actual torture ! 
My friend, I am going to this lady's house. I wish to know the whole at once. 
But how shall we fix that ? Oh, I know ; I will wait for you in the street, until 
you come away from her house." 

" But, my friend, that would be still more imprudent than for me to come back 
here. It is better, then, that I should come." 

" No, perhaps we could not talk together here. And in any case Mamma would 
be suspicious. It is better to follow my suggestion. I have a veil so thick that 
no one will recognize me." 

" Perhaps, indeed, it is possible. Let me think a little." 

" There is no time to lose in long reflections. Mamma may enter at any 
moment. Where does this lady live ? " 

" Rue Galernaia, near the bridge." 

" When will you be there ? " 

" At noon ; that is the hour she fixed." 

" From noon onward I will be seated on the Boulevard Konno-Gvardeisky, on 
the last bench on the side near the bridge. I told you that I would wear a very 
thick veil. But here is a signal for you : I will have a music roll in my hand. 
1£ I am not there, it will be because I have been detained. No matter, sit down 
on the bench and wait. I may be late, but I will not fail to come. How good I 
feel ! How grateful I am to you ! How happy I shall be ! What is your sweet- 
heart doing, Dmitry Sergueitch ? Tou have fallen from the title of friend to that 
of Dmitry Sergu6itch. How contented I am ! How happy I am ! " 

Terotchka ran to her piano, and began to play. " What a degradation of art, 
my friend! What has become of your taste? Tou abandon operas for 
galops." • 

" Abandoned, utterly abandoned ! " 

A few minutes later Maria Alexevna entered. Dmitry SerguSitch played a 
game of cards with her ; he began by winning ; then he allowed her to rfcover 
her losses, and finally he lost thirty-five copecks ; it was the first time he had let 
her win, and when he went away, he left her well contented, not with the money, 
but with the triumph. There are joys purely ideal, even in hearts completely sunk 
in materialism, and this it is that proves the materialistic explanation of life un- , 
satisfactory. 
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XII. 

VEHOTCHKA'S FIRST DREAM. 

V6rotohka dreamed that she was shut up in a dark and damp cellar. Suddenly 
the door opened, and she found herself at liberty in the country ; she began to 
run about joyfully, saying to herself: " How did I keep from dying in the cellar ? " 
And again she ran about and gamboled. But suddenly she felt a stroke of 
paralysis. " How is it that paralysis has fallen upon me ? " thought she ; " only 
old people are subject to that, old people and not young girls." 

" Young girls "also are subject to it," cried a voice. " As for you, you will be 
well, if I but touch you with my band. You see, there you are, cured ; arise." 

" Who speaks thus to me ? And how well I feel ! The illness has quite gone." 

V6rotchka arose ; again she began to run about and play, saying to herself: 
" How was I able to endure the paralytic shock ? Undoubtedly because I was 
born a paralytic, and did not know how to walk and run ; if I had known how, I 
never could have endured to be without the power." 

But she sees a young girl coming. How strange she is ! her expression and 
manner are constantly changing ; by turns she is English and French, then she 
becomes German, Polish, and finally Russian, then English a,^ain, German again, 
Russian again, — and yet why do her features always remain the same ? An 
English girl does not resemble a French girl, nor a German a Russian. She is 
by turns imperious, docile, joyful, sad, gentle, angry, and her expression always 
indicates the feeling of the moment. But she is always good, even when she is 
angry. That is not all ; she suddenly begins to improve ; her face takes on new 
charms with every moment, and, approaching V6rotchka, she says to her : " Who 
are you ? " 

" Formerly he called me Vera Pavlovna ; now he calls me ' ray friend.' " 

" Ah ! it is you, the V6rotchka who has formed an affection for me." 

" Yes, I love you much. But who are you ? " 

" I am the sweetheart of your sweetheart." 

" Of which sweetheart ? " 

" I do not know. I am not acquainted with my sweethearts. They know me, 
but I cannot know them, for I have many. Choose one of them ; never take one 
elsewhere." 

" I have chosen " . . . . 

" I have no need of bis name ; I do not know them. But I say to you again, 
choose only among them. I wish my sisters and my sweethearts to choose 
each other exclusively. Were you not shut up in a cellar ? Were you not para- 
lyzed?" 

" Yes." 
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" Axe you not free now P " 
" Yes." 

" It is I who delivered yon, who cured you. Remember that there are many 
who are not yet delivered, who are not yet cured. Go, deliver them and cure 
them ! Will you do it ? " 

" I will do it. But what is your name ? I wish to know it." 

" I have many names. I tell to each the name by which he is to know me. 
As for you, call me Love of Mankind. That is my real name ; but there are not 
many people who know it; yon, at least, shall c;ill me so." 

Then V6rotchka found herself in the city ; she saw a cellar where young girls 
were shut up. She touched the lock, the lock fell ; she said to the young girls : 
" Go out ! " and they went out. She saw then a chamber where lay young girls 
who had been paralyzed ; she said to them : " Arise ! " They arose, and all ran 
into the country, lighted-hearted and laughing: V6rotchka followed them, and in 
her happiness cried out : 

" How pleasant it is to be with them ! How sad it was to be alone ! How 
pleasant it is to be with the free young girls who run in the fields, agile and 
joyous ! " 

xm. 

Lopoukhoff, overburdened with cares, had no longer any time to see his friends 
at the Academy. Kirsanoff, who had not ceased to associate with them, was 
obliged to answer a hundred questions about Lopoukhoff : he revealed the nature of 
the affair that occupied his friend, and thus it was that one of their mutual friends 
gave the address of the lady on whom Lopoukhoff is about to call at this stage 
of our story. " How fortunate it will be, if this succeeds ! " thought he, as he 
walked along ; " in two years, two and a half at most, I shall be a professor 
Then we can live together. In the meantime she will live quietly with Madame 
B., provided Madame B. proves really to be a good person whom one cannot 
mistrust." 

Lopoukhoff found in Madame B. an intelligent and good woman, without 
pretentions, although the position of her husband would have warranted her 
in having many. The conditions were good, V6rotchka would be well situated 
there; all was going on famously, then, and Lopoukhoff 's hopes had not been 
groundless. 

Madame B., on her side, being satisfied with Lopoukhoff 's replies regarding 
V6rotchka's character, the affair was arranged, and after a half hour's talk, 
Madame B. said : " H my conditions suit your young aunt, I beg her to take up 
her quarters here, and I should be pleased to see her as soon as possible." 

" She win be satisfied ; she has authorized me to act for her. But now that we 
have come to an agreement, I must tell you (what it was needless to tell yen 
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before) that this young girl is not my relative. She is the daughter of the func- 
tionary in whose family I give lessons. She had no one but me whom she could 
trust in this affair. But I am almost a stranger to her." 

" I knew it, Monsieur Lopoukhoflf. You, Professor N. (the name of the friend 
who had given the address), and your comrade esteem yourselves so highly that 
one of you can form a friendship for a young girl without compromising her in 
the eyes of the two others. Now N. and I think the same, and, knowing that I 
was looking for a governess, he felt justified in telling me that this young girl is 
not related to yon. Do not blame him for being indiscreet ; he knows me very well. 
I believe myself also worthy of esteem, Monsieur Lopoukhoff, and be sure that I 
well know who is worthy of being esteemed. I trust N, as I trust myself, and 
N. trusts you as he trusts himself. Let us say no more on that point, then. But 
N. did not know her name, and it will be necessary for me to know it, since she 
is to come into our family." 

" Her name is V6ra Pavlovna Rosalsky." 

" Now, I have an explanation to make to you. It may seem strange to you 
that, careful as I am of my children, I have decided upon a governess for them 
whom I have not seen. But I made the bargain with you because I know well, 
very well indeed, the men who compose your circle, and I am convinced that, if 
one of you feels so keen an interest in a young person, this young person must 
be a veritable treasure to a mother who desires to see her daughter become 
worthy of the esteem of all. Consequently to make inquiries about her seemed 
to me a superfluous indelicacy. In saying this I compliment, not you, but 
mysel£" 

" I am very glad for Mademoiselle Rosalsky. Life in her family was so pain- 
ful to her that she would have been contented in any family at all endurable. 
But I never should have hoped to find her a home like yours." 

" Tes, N. told me that her family life was very bad." 

" Very bad indeed ! " And Lopoukhoflf told Madame B. such facts as she would 
need to know in order to avoid, in her conversations with V6rotchka, touching on 
subjects which would give her pain by reminding her of her former troubles. 

Madame B. listened with much interest, and finally, grasping his hand, she 
said to him : 

" Enough, Monsieur Lopoukhoflf ; I shall have a nervous attack; and at my 
age of forty years it would be ridiculous to show that I cannot yet listen in 
cold blood to a story of family tyranny, from which I suffered so much when 
young." 

" Permit me to say another word ; it is of so little importance that perhaps it 
is not necessary to speak of it. Nevertheless it is better that you should be in- 
formed. She is fleeing from a suitor whom her mother wishes to force upon 
her." 
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Madame B. became thoughtful, aud Lopoukhoif, looking at her, in his turn be- 
came thoughtful too. 

" This circumstance, if I mistake not, seems of more importance to j-on than to 
me ? " 

Madame B. seemed utterly disconcerted. 

" Pardon me," he continued, seeing that she did not know what to say, — 
" pardon me, but I perceive that you regard this as an obstacle." 

" Yes, it is a very serious matter, Monsieur Lopoukhoff. To leave the house of 
her parents against their will would alone be certain to cause a grave quarrel. 
But, as I have already told you, that might be overlooked. 1£ she only ran away 
from their coarseness and tyranny, that could be settled with them in one way 
or another ; in the last extremity a little money would set everything right. But 
when such a mother forces a marriage, it is evident that the suitor is ric^, very 
rich in fact." 

" Evidently," said Lopoukhoff in a very sad tone. 

" Evidently ! Monsieur Lopoukhoff, he is rich, evidently ; that is what has 
disconcerted me. Under such circumstances the mother could not be satisfied in 
any way whatever. Now, you know the rights of parents. They would halt at 
nothing ; they would begin an action which they would push to the end." 

Lopoukhoff rose. 

" There is nothing further to say except to ask you to forget all that I have 
said to you." 

" No, no, stay. I wish first to justify myself in your eyes. I must seem to you 
very bad. That which should attract my sympathy and protection is just what 
holds me back. Believe me, I am much to be pitied. Oh, I am much to be 
pitied ! " 

She was not shamming. She was really much to be pitied. She felt keenly ; 
for some time her speech was incoherent, so troubled and confused was she. 
Gradually, nevertheless, order was restored in her thoughts, but even then she 
had nothing new to say, and it was Lopoukhoff 's turn to be disconcerted. Con- 
sequently, after allowing Madame B. to finish, though not listening very closely 
to her explanations, he said : 

" What you have just said in your justification was needless. I remained in 
order that I might not seem impolite and that you might not think that I blame 
you or am offended. Oh ! if I did not know that you are right ! How I wish 
you were not right ! Then I could tell her that we failed to come to an agree- 
ment, that you did not suit me. That would be nothing, and we should still re- 
tain the hope of finding another place and reaching the deliverance so long 
awaited. But now what shall I say to her ? " 

Madame B, wept. 

" What shall I say to her P " repeated Lopoukhoff, as he went down the stairs. 
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" What will she do P What will she do P ' thought he, as he turned from the 
Rue Galernaia into the street leading to the Boulevard Konno-Gvardeisky. 



It goes without saying Ihat Madame B. wiis not as entirely right as the man 
who refuses the moon to a child. In view of her position in society and her hus- 
band's powerful connections, it was very likely, and even certain, that if she had 
really wished V6rotchka to live with her, Maria Alexevna would have been un- 
able to prevent it or even to cause any serious trouble either to herself or to 
her husband, who would have been officially responsible in the matter and for 
whom Madame B. was afraid. Madame B. would simply have been put to a 
little inconvenience, perhaps even to a disagreeable interview or two ; it would 
have been necessary to demand such protections as people generally prefer to 
utilize in their own behalf. What prudent man would have taken any other 
course than Madame B.'s. And who is obliged to do more P We have no right 
to blame her. Nor, on the other hand, was Lopoukhoff wrong in despairing of 
V6rotchka's deliverance. 

XIV. 

For a long time, a very long time, had V6rotohka been sitting on the bench at 
the place agreed upon, and many times had her heart begun to beat faster as she 
saw in the distance a military cap. 

" At last ! There he is ! It is he ! My friend ! " She rose suddenly and ran 
to meet him. Perhaps he would have regained his courage by the time he 
reached the bench, but, being taken unawares, he could show only a gloomy 
countenance. 

" Unsuccessful P " 

" Yes, my friend." 

" And it was so sure P How did it happen ? For what reasons ? Speak, my 
Mend." 

" Let us go to your house ; I will escort you, and we will talk as we walk ; 
presently I will tell yon the whole story, but first let me collect my thoughts ; it 
is necessary to devise some new plan and not lose courage." 

Having said this, he seemed calmer. 

" Tell me directly. I cannot bear to wait. Do I understand that it is neces- 
sary to devise some new plan and that your first plan is not at all feasible ? Is 
it, then, impossible for me to be a governess P Oh ! unfortunate that I am ! " 

" Tou are not to be deceived ? Yes, then, it is impossible. That is what I in- 
tended to tell you, but patience, patience, my friend ! Be firm. Whoever is firm 
always succeeds at last." 

" Yes, my friend, I am firm ; but it is hard ! " 
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They walked for some time without saying a word. 

Lopoukhofif saw that she had a bundle under her cloak. 

" I beg you," said he, " my fnend, allow me to carry that." 

" No, no, it does not trouble me ; it is not at all heavy." 

Again silence was resumed, and thus they walked for a long time. 

" If you knew, my friend, that I have not slept for joy since tw o'clock this 
morning. And when I slept, I had a marvellous dream. I dreamed that I had 
been delivered from a damp cellar, that I was jJaralyzed, that I was cured ; then, 
that I ran gaily in the country with a multitude of young girls, who like me had 
come from dark cellars and been cured of paralysis, and we were so happy 
at being able to run freely in the fields ! Alas ! my dream is not realized. And 
I, who thought to go back to the house no more ! " 

" My friend, let me carry your bundle; you cannot keep its contents secret 
from me." 

And once more they walked in silence. 

" AU was so arranged," said LopoukhoflC, at last ; " you cannot leave your 

parents against their will. It is impossible, impossible But give me 

your arm." 

" No, do not be troubled ; this veil stifles me, that is all." 

She raised her veil. 

" Ah ! I am better now." 

" How pale she is ! My friend, do not look at things in the worst light ; that is 
not what I meant to say to you ; we shall find some means of accomplish- 
ing all." 

" What ! accomplishing all ! You say that, my friend, to console me. There 
is nothing in it." 

He did not answer. 

*' How pale she is ! How pale she is ! There is a way, my friend." 

"What way?" 

" I will tell you, when you are a little calmer. You will have to think it over 
coolly." 

" Tell me directly. I shall not be calm until I know." 

" No, you are getting excited again ; now you are in no condition to come to 

a serious decision. Some time hence Soon Here are the 

steps. Au revoir, my friend. As soon as I find you in a condition to give me a 
cool answer, I will tell you the rest." 

" When, then ? " 

" Day after to-morrow, at the lesson." 

" That is too long." 

" I will come to-morrow expressly." 

" No, sooner." 
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" This evening." 

" No, I will not let you. Come in with me. You say I am not calm enough, 
that I cannot form a well considered judgment. So be it ; but dine with us, and 
you shall see that I am calm. After dinner mamma is going out, and we can talk." 

" But how can I go in ? If we enter together, your mother's suspicions will 
be aroused again." 

"Suspicions! What matters it ? No, my friend, that is still another reason 
why you should go in. My veil is raised, and perhaps I have been seen." 

" You are right." 

XV. 

Maria Alexevna was much astonished at seeing her daughter and Lopoukhofl 
come in together. She fixed her piercing eyes upon them. 

" I have come, Maria Alexevna, to tell you that I shall be busy day after to- 
morrow, and will give my lesson to-morrow. Allow me to take a seat. I am 
very tired and weary. I should like to rest a little." 

" Indeed ! What is the trouble, Dmitry Sergu6itch P You are very sad. Have 
they come from a lovers' meeting," she continued to herself, " or did they simply 
meet by chance ? If they had come from a lovers' meeting, they would be gay. 
Nevertheless, if the difference in their characters had led them into any disagree- 
ment, they would have reason to be sad ; but in that case they would have 
quarreled, and he would not have accompanied her home. On the other hand, 

she went straight to her room without so much as looking at him, and 

yet they did not seem to be at variance. Yes, they must have met by chance. 
Nevertheless, he must be watched." 

" Do not trouble yourself on my account, Maria Alexevna," said Lopoukhoff. 
•' Don't you think that V6ra Pavlovna looks a little pale ? " 

" V6rotchka ? She sometimes does." 

" Perhax)s it was only my imagination. My head whirls, I must confess, imder 
so much anxiety." 

" But what is the trouble, then, Dmitry SeTgu6itch P Have you quarreled 
with your sweetheart P " 

" No, Maria Alexevna, I am well satisfied with my sweetheart. It is with her 
parents that I wish to quarrel." 

" Is it possible ? Dmitry Sergu6itch, how can you quarrel with her parents P 
I had a better opinion of you." 

" One can do nothing with such a family. They demand unheard-of impossi- 
bilities." 

"That is another thing, Dmitry Sergu6itch. One cannot be generous with 
everybody ; it is necessary to keep within bounds. If that is the case, and if it is 
a question of money, I cannot blame yon." 
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" Pardon my importunity, Maria Alexevna, but I am turned so completely up- 
side down that I need rest in pleasant and agreeable society. Such society I find 
only here. Permit me to invite myself to dinner with you, and permit me also 
to send your Matrcena on a few errands. I believe Dencher's cellar is in this 
neighborhood, and that he keeps some very fair wines." 

A Bcowl came over Maria Alexevna's countenance at the first word about din- 
ner, but her face relaxed when she heard Matroena's name and assumed an 
inquiring expression which seemed to ask : " Are you going to pay for your 
shai-e of the dinner P At Dencher's ! It must be something nice, then ! " 
Lopoukhoff, without even raising his eyes, drew from his pocket a cigar case, 
and, taking from it a piece of paper which it happened to contain, began to write 
upon it with a pencil. 

" May I ask you what wine you prefer, Maria Alexevna?" 

" To tell the truth, Dmitry Sergu6itch, I do not know much about wine, and 
seldom drink it : it is not becoming in women." (One readily sees from a glance 
at your face that you do not generally take it. ) 

" Tou are quite right, Maria Alexevna, but a little maraschino does no one 
any harm ; it is a young ladies' wine. Permit me to order some." 

" What sort of wine is that, Dmitry Sergu6itch ? " 

" Oh ! it is not exactly wine, it is more of a syrup.'' Drawing a bill from his 
pocket, he continued : " I think that will be enough," and after having looked at 
the order, he added : " But, to make sure, here are five roubles more." 

It was three weeks' income and a month's support. No matter, there was 
nothing else to be done ; Maria Alexevna must be generously dealt with. 

Maria Alexevna's eyes glistened with excitement, and the gentlest of smiles 
unconsciously lighted up her face. 

" Is there also a confectioner's near here ? I do not know whether they keep 
walnut cake ready made, — in my opinion, that is the best kind of cake, Maria 
Alexevna,— but, if they do not keep it, we will tate what they have. It will not 
do to be too particular." 

He went into the kitchen, and sent Matrcena to make the purchases. 

" We are going to feast to-day, Maria Alexevna. I desire to drown in wine 
my quarrel with her parents. Why should we not feast P My sweetheart and I 
are getting on swimmingly together. Sometime we shall no longer live in this 
way ; we shall live gaily ; am I not right, Maria Alexevna P " 

" Tou are quite right, little father, Dmitry Sergu6itch. That is why you scatter 
money, — something I never expected of you, as I thought you a selfish man. 
Perhaps you have received some earnest money from your sweetheart ? " 

" No, I have received no earnest money, Maria Alexevna, but if one has some 
money perchance, why should he not amuse himself P Earnest money ! There 
is no need of any earnest money. The affair must be as clear as day ; otherwise 
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suspicions would be excited. And, moreover, such things are degrading, Maria 
Alexevna." 

" Such things are degrading, Dmitry Sergu6itch ; you are right ; such things 
are degrading. In my opinion one ought always to be above such things." 

" You are quite right, Maria Alexevna." 

They passed the three-quarters of an hour which they had to wait for dinner 
in agreeable conversation on lofty matters only. Among other things Dmitry 
Sergu6itch,in an outburst of frankness, said that the preparations for his marriage 
had been progressing finely of late. And when will V6ra Pavlovna's marriage 
take place ? 

On that point Maria Alexevna can say nothing, for she is far from desiring to 
coerce her daughter. 

" That is right ; but, if my observations are correct, she will soon make up her 
mind to marry ; she has said nothing to me about it, but I have eyes in my head. 
We are a pair of old foxes, Maria Alexevna, not easily to be entrapped. Al- 
though I am still young, I am an old fox just the same ; am I not an old fox, 
Maria Alexevna ? " 

" Truly you are, my little father ; you are a cunning rogue.'' 

This agreeable and eflfasive interview with Maria Alexevna thoroughly revived 
Lopoukhoff. What had become of his sorrow ? Maria Alexevna had never seen 
him in such a mood. Malting a pretence of going to her room to get a pocket- 
handkerchief, she saw fine wines and liquors that had cost twelve roubles and 
fifty copecks. " We shall not drink more than a third of that at dinner," thought 
she. " And a rouble and a half for that cake ? Truly, it is throwing money out 
of the window to buy such a cake as that ! But it will keep ; we can use it 
instead of confectionery to regale the gossips with." 

XVI. 

All this time Verotohka remained in her chamber. 

" Did I do right in making him come in ? Mamma looked at him so steadily ! 

" In what a difficult position I have put him ! How can he stay to dinner P 

" O my God, what is to become of me? 

" There is a way, he told me ; alas ! no, dear friend, there is none. 

" Yes ! there is one : the wdndow. 

" If life should become too burdensome, I will throw myself out, 

" That is a singular thing for me to say : if life should become too burden- 
some, — and is my life now such a joy ? 

" To throw one's self out of the window ! One falls so quickly ! Yes, the fall 
is as rapid as flight ; and to fall on the sidewalk, how hard and painful it must be ! 

" Perhaps there is only the shock, a second after which all is over, and before 
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the fatal momeut you are going through the air which opens softly beneath you 
like the finest down. Yes, it is a good way. 

"But then? Everybody will rush to look at the broken head, the crushed 
fece, bleeding and soiled. IS, before leaping, you could only sprinkle the spot 
where you are to fall with the whitest and purest sand, all would be well. 

"The face would not be crushed or soiled, nor would it wear a frightful 



" Oh, I know ; in Paris unfortunate young girls suffocate themselves with char- 
coal gas. That is good, very good. To throw yourself out of the window, — 
no, that is not fitting. But suffocation, — that's the thing, that's the thing. 

" How they do talk ! What are they sajring ? What a pity that I cannot tell 
what they say ! 

" I will leave a note telling all. 

" How sweet the memory of my birthday when I danced with him ! I did not 
know what true life was. 

" After all, the young girls of Paris are intelligent. Why should I not be as 
intelligent as they are? It will be comical: they will enter the chamber, they 
will be unable to see anything, the room will be full of charcoal gas, the air will 
be heavy ; they will be Mghtened : ' What has happened ? Where is V6rotchka ? ' 
Mamma will scold Papa: 'What are you waiting for, imbecile? Break the 
windows ! ' They will break the windows, and they will see ; I shall be seated 
near my dressing-table, my fece buried in my hands. ' Verotchka! V6rotohka, ! ' 
I shall not reply. 

"' V6rotchka, why do you not answer? Oh, God, she is suffocated.' And 
they will begin to cry, to weep. Oh, yes, that wiU be very comical, to see them 
weep, and Mamma wiU tell everybody how much she loved me. 

" But he, he will pity me. Well, I will leave him a note. 

" I will see, yes, I will see, and I shall die after the fashion of the poor girls 
of Paris. Yes, I will certainly do it, and I am not afraid. 

" And what is there to be so afraid of? I will only wait until he tells me the 
way of which he speaks. Ways ! There are none. He said that simply to 
calm me. 

" What is the use of calming people when there is nothing to be done ? It is 
a great mistake ; in spite of all his wisdom, he has acted as any other would 
Why ? He was not obliged to. 

" What is he saying ? He speaks in a gay tone, and as if he was joyful. 

" Can he, indeed, have found a way of salvation ? 

" It does not seem possible. 

" Bat if he had nothing in view, would he be so gay P 

" What can he have thought of P " 
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XVII. 

'•' V6rotchka, come to dinner ! " cried Maria Alexevna, 

Pavel Konstantinytch had just come in, and the cake had been on the table for 
some time, — not the confectioner's but one of Matrosna's, a cake stuffed with 
meat, left over from the day before. 

" Maria Alexevna, you have never tried taking a drop of brandy before din- 
ner ? It is very good, especially this brandy made from bitter orange. As a 
doctor, I advise you to take some. Taste of it, I beg of you." 

" No, no, thank you." 

" But if, as a doctor, I prescribe it for you ? " 

•' The doctor must be obeyed, but only a small half-glass." 

" A half-glass ! It would not be worth while." 

" And yourself, Dmitry Sergu6itch ? " 

' I ? Old as I am P I have made oath " . . . . 

" But it is very good ! And how warming it is ! " 

" What did I tell you ? Yes, indeed, it is warming." 

("But he is very gay. Can there really be a way ? How well he acts toward 
her, while he has not a glance for me ! But it is all strategy just the 
same.") 

They seated themselves at the table. 

" Here, Pavel Konstantinytch and I are going to drink this ale, are we not ? 
Ale is something like beer. Taste, Maria Alexevna." 

" If you say that it is beer, why not taste of it ? " 

(" What a lot of bottles ! Oh, I see now ! How fertile friendship is in 
methods ! ") 

(" He does not drink, the cunning rogue. He only carries the glass to his lips. 
This ale, however, is very good ; it has a taste of krass, only it is too strong. 
After I have united Michka and Verka, I will abandon brandy, and drink only 
this ale. He will not get drunk ; he does not even taste of it. So much the 
better for me ! There will be the more left ; for, had he wanted to, he could 
have emptied all the bottles.") 

" But yourself, why do you not drink, Dmitry Sergu6itch P " 

" Oh, I have drank a great deal in my time, Maria Alexevna. And what I 
have drank will last me a good whUe. When labor and money failed me, I 
drank ; now that I have labor and money, I need wine no longer, and am gay 
without it." 

The confectioner's cake was brought in, 

" Dear Matroena Stepanovna, what is there to go with this P " 

" Directly, Dmitry Sergu6itch, directly," and Matroena returned with a bottle 
of champagne. 
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" Vfera Pavlovna, you Lave not drank, nor hare I. Now then let us drink too. 
To the health of your sweetheart and mino ! " 

" What is that ? What can he mean ? " thought Vferotchta. 

" May they both be happy, yoar sweetheart and V6rotchka's ! " said Maria 
Alexevna : " and, as we are growing old, may we witness Verotchka's marriage 
as soon as possible ! " 

" Ton shall witness it soon, Maria Alexevna. Shall she not, VSra Pavlovna ? " 

" What does he really mean? " thought V6rotchka. 

" Come, then ! Is it yes, V6ra Pavlovna ? Say yes, then." 

" Yes," said Verotchka. 

" Bravo ! Vera Pavlovna, your mother was doubtful ; you have said yes, and 
all is settled. Another toast. To the earliest possible consummation of V6ra 
Pavlovna's marriage! Drink, Vera Pavlovna! Be not afraid. Let ns touch 
glasses. To your speedy marriage ! " 

They touched glasses. 

" Please God ! Please God ! I thank you, VSrotchka. You console me, my 
daughter, in my old age ! " said Maria Alexevna, wiping away the tears. The 
English ale and the maraschino hud quickened her emotions. 

" Please God ! Please God ! " repeated Pavel Konstantinytch. 

" How pleased we are with you, Dmitry Scrgueitch ! " continued Maria 
Alexevna, getting up from the table ; " yes, we are well pleased with yon ! You 
have come to our house and you have regaled us ; in fiiet, we might say that you 
have given us a feast ! " So spoke Maria Alexevna, and her moist and hazy eyes 
did not testify in favor of her sobriety. 

Things always seem more necessary than they really are. Lopoukhoflf did 
not expect to succeed so well ; his object was simply to cajole Maria Alexevna 
that he might not lose her good wUl. 

Maria Alexevna could not resist the brandy and other liquors with which she 
was familiar, and the ale, the maraschino, and the champagne having deceived 
her inexperience, she gradually grew weaker and weaker. For so sumptuous a 
repast she had ordered Matroena to bring the samovar when dinner was over, 
but it was brought only for her and Lopoukhoflf. 

V6rotchka, pretending that she wanted no tea, had retired to her room. Pavel 
Konstantinytch, like an ill-bred person, had gone to lie down as soon as he had 
finished eating. Dmitry Sergueitch drank slowly ; he was at his second glass 
when Maria Alexevna, completely used up, pleaded an indisposition which she 
had felt since morning, and withdrew to go to sleep. Lopoukhoff told her not 
to trouble herself about him, and he remained alone and went to sleep in his 
arm-chair after drinking his third glass. 

" He, too, like my treasure, has entered into the Lord's vineyard," observed 
Matroena. Nevertheless her treasure snored loudly, and this snoring undoubtedly 
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awakened Lopoukhoff, for he arose as soon as Matrmna, after clearing the table, 
had betaken herself to the kitchen. 

xvra. 

" Pardon me, V6ra PaTlovna," said LopoukhoflF, on entering the young girl's 
room, — and his voice, which at dinner had been so loud, was soft and timid, ahd 
he no longer said " My friend," but " V6ra Pavlovna," — " pardon my boldness. 
You remember our toasts ; now, as husband and wife cannot be separated, you 
wiU be free." 

" My dear friend, it was for joy that I wept when you entered." 

He took her hand and covered it with kisses. 

" Tou, then, are my deliverer from the cellar of my dream ? Tour goodness 
equals your intelligence. When did this thought occur to you? " 

" When we danced together." 

" And it was at the same moment that I too felt your goodness. Tou make 
me free. Now I am ready to suffer ; hope has come back to me. I shall no 
longer stifle in the heavy atmosphere that has oppressed me ; for I know that I 
am to leave it. But what shall we do ? " ; 

" It is already the end of April. At the beginning of July I shall have fin- 
ished my studies ; I must finish them in order that we may live. Then you shall 
leave your cellar. Be patient for only three months more, and our life shall 
change. I will obtain employment in my art, though it will not pay me much ; 
but there will be time left to attend to patients, and, taking all things together, 
we shall be able to live." 

" Yes, dear friend, we shall need so little ; only I do not wish to live by your 
labor. I have lessons, which I shall lose, for Mamma will go about telling 
everybody that I am a wretch. But I shall find others, and I too will live by 
my labor ; is not that just ? I should not live at your expense." 

" Who told you that, dear V6rotchka P " 

" Oh ! he asks who told me ! Have not you yourself always entertained me 
with such ideas, you and your books ? For your books are full of such thoughts. 
A whole half of your books contains nothing but that." i 

" In my books P At any rate I never said such a thing to you. When, then, 
did I say so P " 

" When ? Have you not always told me that everything rests on money P " 

" Well P " 

" And do you really think me, then, so stupid that I cannot understand books 
and draw conclusions from premises ? " 

" But again I ask you what conclusion. Beally, my dear V6rotchka, I do not 
understand you." 

" Oh ! the strategist ! He too wants to be a despot and make me dependent 
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npon him ' No, that shall not be, Dmitry Sergn^itch ; do yon understand me 
now ? " 

" Speak, and I will try to understand." 

" Everything rests on money, yon say, Dmitry Serg^Mtch ; consequently, who- 
ever has money has power and freedom, say your books ; then, as long as woman 
lives at man's expense, she will be dependent on him, will she not ? Ton thought 
that I could not understand that, and would be your slave? No, Dmitry 
Sergnditch, I will not suffer your despotism ; I know that you intend to be a good 
and benevolent despot, but I do not intend that you shall be a despot at all. And 
now this is what we will do. You shall cut off arms and legs and administer 
drugs ; I, on the other hand, wUl give lessons on the piano. What further plans 
shall we form about our life ? " 

" Perfect, V6rotchka ! Let every woman maintain with all her strength her 
independence of every man, however great her love for and confidence in him. 
Will you succeed ? I know not, but it matters little : whoever arrives at such a 
decision is already almost secure against servitude; for, at the worst, he caa 
always dispense with another. But how ridiculous we are, V6rotchka ! Ton 
say : ' I will not live at your expense,' and I praise yon for it. How can we talk 
in this way ? " 

" Ridiculous or not, that matters little, dear friend. We are going to live in 
our own way and as we deem most fitting. What further plans shall we form 
about our life ? " 

" I gave you my ideas, V6ra Pavlovna, about one side of our life ; you have 
seen fit to completely overturn them and substitute your own ; you have called 
me tyrant, despot; be good enough therefore to make your own plans. It seems 
hardly worth while for me to provide you with a pestle with which to thus grind 
to powder those that I propose. What plans, then, would be your choice, my 
friend? I am sure that I shall have only congratulations to offer." 

" What ! Now you pay me compliments ! Ton wish to be agreeable P Ton 
flatter yourself that you are going to rule, while appearing to submit ? I know 
that trick, and I beg you to speak more plainly hereafter. Tou give me too 
much praise. I am confused. Do nothing of the kind ; I shall grow too proud " 

" Very well, V6ra Pavlovna. I will be rude, if yon prefer. Tour nature has so 
little of the feminine element that you are undoubtedly about to put forth utterly 
masculine ideas." 

" Will you tell me, dear friend, what the feminine nature is ? Because woman's 
voice is generally clearer than man's is it necessary to discuss the respective 
merits of the contralto and the barytone? We are always told to remain 
women. Is not that stupidity ? " 

" Worse than that, V6rotehka." 

" Then I am going to throw off this femininity and put forth utterly masculine 
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ideas as to the way in which we shall live. We will be friends. Only I wish to 
be your first friend. Oh ! I have not yet told you how I detest your dear 
Kirsanoff." 

" Bewareof detesting him ; he is an excellent man." 

" I detest him, and I shall forbid you to see him." 

" A fine beginning ! She is so afraid of despotism that she desires to make a 
doll of her husband. How am I to see no more of Kirsanoff when we live 
together ? " 

" Are you always in each other's arms ? " 

" We are together at breakfast and dinner, but our arms are otherwise 
occupied." 

" Then you are not together all day P " 

" Very near together. He in his room, I in mine." 

" Well, if that is the case, why not entirely cease to see each other? " 

" But we are good friends ; sometimes we feel a desire to talk, and we talk as 
long as we can with each other." 

" They are always together ! They embrace and quarrel, embrace and quarrel 
again. I detest him ! " 

" But who tells you that we quarrel P That has never happened once. We 
live well-nigh separately ; we are friends, it is true ; but how can that concern 
you ? " 

" How nicely I have trapped him ! You did not intend to tell me how we shall 
live, and yet you have told me all ! Listen, then ; we will act upon your own 
words. First, we will have two rooms, one for you and one for me, and a little 
parlor where we will take breakfast, dine, and receive our visitors, — those who 
come to see us both, not you or me alone. Second, I shall not dare to enter your 
room lest I might disturb you. Kirsanoff does not dare to, and that is why you 
do not quarrel. No more shall you dare to enter mine. So much for the second 
place. In the third — ah! my dear friend, I forgot to ask you whether Kirsanoff 
meddles with your affairs and you with his. Have you a right to call one another 
to account for anything P " 

" I see now why you ask this question. I will not answer." 

" But really I detest him ! You do not answer me ; it is needless. I know 
how it is : you have no right to question each other about your personal affairs. 
Consequently I shall have no right to demand anything whatever of you. If you, 
dear friend, deem it u.seful to speak to me of your affairs, you will do so of your 
own accord, vice versd. There are three points settled. Are there any others ? " 

" The second rule requires some explanation, Verotchka. We see each other 
in the little parlor. We have breakfasted ; I stay in my room, and do not dare 
to show myself in yours ; then I shall not see you until dinner-time? " 

" No." 
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" Precisely. But suppose a fiiend comes to see me, and tells me that anoti- 
fiiend is coming at two o'clock. I mast go out at one o'clock to attend to my 
affairs ; shall I be allowed to ask you to give this Mend who is to come at two 
o'clock the answer that he seeks, — can I ask you to do that, provided you intend 
to remain at home ? " 

" You can always ask that. Whether I will consent or not is another question. 
If I do not consent, you will not ask the reason. But to ask whether I will con- 
sent to do you a service, that you can always do." 

" Very well. But when we are at breakfast, I may not know that I need a 
service ; now, I cannot enter your room. How shall I make my want known ? " 

" Oh, God ! how simple he is ! A veritable infant ! You go into the neutral 
room and say : ' V6ra Pavlovna ! ' I answer from my room : ' What do you 
wish, Dmitry Sergueitch ? ' You say : ' I must go out ; Monsieur A. (giving the 
name of your friend) is coming. I have some information for him. Can I ask 
you, V6ra Pavlovna, to deliver it to him ?'' If I say ' no,' our conversation is at 
an end. If I say ' yes,' I go into the neutral room, and you tell me what reply I 
am to make to your friend. Now do you know, my little child, how we must 
conduct cfurselves ? " 

" But, seriously, my dear V6rotchka, that is the best way of living together. 
Only where have you found such ideas ? I know them, for my part, and I know 
where I have read them, but the books in which I have read them you have not 
seen. In those that I gave you there were no such particulars. From whom can 
yon have heard them, for I believe I am the first new man ' that you have 
met?" 

" But is it, then, so hard to think in this way ? I have seen the inner life of 
families ; I do not refer to my own, that being too isolated a case ; but I have 
friends, and I have been in their families ; you cannot imagine how many quar- 
rels there are between husbands and wives." 

" Oh ! I very easily imagine it." 

" Do you know the conclusion that I have come to ? That people should not 
live as they do now, — always together, always together. They should see each 
other only when they need or desire to. How many times I have asked myself 
this question : Why are we so careful with strangers ? Why do we try to appear 
better in their presence than in our families ? And really we are better in the 
presence of strangers. Why is this ? Why are we worse with our own, 
although we love them better ? Do you know the request I have to make of 
you ? Treat me always as you have done heretofore. Although you have never 
given me a rude reply or passed any censure upon me, that has not prevented 
you from loving me. People say : How can one be rude to a woman or young 

* By " new moB " the aathor means a man of advanced thoagfat. 
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jiri whom he does not know, or how pass censure upon her ? Well, here I am 
your sweetheart and about to become your wife ; treat me always as it is cus- 
tomary to treat strangers; that seems to ma the best way of preserving harmony 
and love between us. Am I not right ? " 

" Truly, I don't know what to think of you, V6rotohka ; you are always aston- 
ishing me." 

" Too much praise, my friend ; it is not so difficult to understand things. I am 
not alone in entertaining such thoughts : many young girls and women, quite as 
simple as myself, think as I do. Only they do not dare to say so to their suitors 
or their husbands ; they know very well what would be thought of them : im- 
moral woman ! I have formed an affection for you precisely because you do not 
think as others do in this matter. I fell in love with you when, speaking to me 
for the first time on my birthday, you expressed pity for woman's lot and 
pictured for her a better future." 

" And I, — when did I fall in love with you ? On the same day, as I have 
already told you, but exactly at what moment ? " 

" But you have almost told me yourself, so that one cannot help guessing, and, 
if I guess, you will begin praising me again." 

" Guess, nevertheless." 

" At what moment ? When I asked you if it were true that we could so act as 
to make all men happy." 

" For that I must kiss your hand again, V6rotchka." 

" But, dear friend, this kissing of women's hands is not exactly what I like." 

" And why ? " 

" Oh ! you know yourself; why ask me ? Do not, then, ask me these ques- 
tions, dear friend." 

" Yes, you are right ; one should not ask such questions. It is a bad habit ; 
hereafter T wUl question yon only when I really do not know what you mean. 
Do you mean that we should kiss no person's hand ? " 

V^rotchka began to laugh. " There, now, I pardon you, since I too have 
succeeded in catching you napping. You meant to put me through an examina- 
tion, and you do not even know the reason of my repugnance. It is true that wa 
should not kiss any person's hand, but I was not speaking from so general a 
standpoint ; I meant simply that men should not kiss women's hands, since that 
ought to be offensive to women, for it means that men do not consider them as 
human beings like themselves, but believe that they can in no way lower their 
dignity before a woman, so inferior to them is she, and that no marks of affected 
respect for her can lessen their superiority. But such not being your view, my 
dear friend, why should you kiss my hand ? Moreover, people would say, to see 
us, that we were betrothed." 

" It d'lps look a little that way, indeed, VSrotohka ; but what are we then P " 
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" I do not kuow exactly, or rather it is as if we had already been married a 

long time." 
" And that is the truth. We were friends ; nothing is changed." 
" Nothing changed but this, my dear fiiend, — that now I know I am to leave 

my cellar for liberty." 

XTX. 

Such was their first talk, — a strange one, it will be admitted, for lovers mak- 
ing a declaration. When they had again clasped hands, Lopoukhoff started for 
his home, and VSrotchka had to lock the outside door herself, for Matroena, 
thinking that her treasure was still snoring, had not yet begun to think of re- 
turning from the cabaret. And indeed " her treasure " did sleep a number of 
hours. 

Reaching home at six o'clock, LopoukhoiT tried to go to work, but did not suc- 
ceed. His mind was occupied, and with the same thought that had absorbed 
him when going from the S6menovsky Bridge to the district of Wyborg. Were 
they dreams of love ? Yes, in one sense. But the life of a man who has no sure 
means of existence has its prosaic interests ; it was of his interests that Lopouk- 
hoff was thinking. What could you expect ? Can a materialist think of any- 
thing but his interests P Our hero, then, thought of interests solely ; instead of 
cherishing lofty and poetic dreams, he was absorbed by such dreams of love as 
are in harmony with the gross nature of materialism. 

" Sacrifice ! That is the word that I shall never get out of her head, and there 
is the difficulty ; for, when one imagines himself under serious obligations to any 
one, relations are strained. 

' She will know all ; my comrades will tell her that for her sake I renounced 
a brilliant career, and if they do not tell her, she will easily see it herself. ' See, 
then, what you have renounced for my sake,' she will say to me. Pecuniary sac- 
rifices it is pretty sore that neither she nor my comrades can impute to me. It 
is fortunate that at least she will not say : ' For my sake he remained in poverty, 
while without me he would have been rich.' But she will know that I aspired 
to scientific celebrity, and that that aspiration I have given up. Thence will 
come her sorrow : ' Ah ! what a sacrifice he has made for me ! ' That is some- 
thing I have never dreamed of. Hitherto I have not been foolish enough to 
make sacrifices, and I hope that I never shall be. My interest, clearly under- , 
stood, is the motive of my acts. I am not a man to make sacrifices. For that ' 
matter, no one makes them; one may really believe that he does, and that is al- 
ways the most agreeable way of viewing one's conduct. But how explain that 
to her ? In theory it is comprehensible ; but when we see a fact before us, we 
are moved. ' Ton are my benefactor,' we say. The germ of this coming revolt 
has already made its appearance; ' Tou deliver me from my cellar.' ' How good 
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you are to me ! ' she said to me. But are you under aay obligations to me for 
that ? If in so doing I labored for my own liappiness, I delivered myself. And 
do you believe that I would do it if I did not prefer to ? Yes, I have delivered 
myself; I wish to live, I wish to love, do you understand ? It is in my own in- 
terest that I always act. 

" What shall I do to extinguish in her this detrimental feeling of gratitude 
which will be a burden upon her ? In whatever way I can I will do it ; she is 
intelligent, she will understand that these are sentimental illusions. 

" Things have not gone as I expected. If she had been able to get a place for 
two years, I could during that time have become a professor and earned some 
money. This postponement is no longer possible. Well, what great disadvan- 
tage shall I experience ? Have I ever thought much of my pecuniary position ? 
To a man that is of little consequence. The need of money is felt principally 
by woman. Boots, an overcoat not out at the elbows, stcici on ■ the table, my 
room warmed, — what else do I need ? Now all that I shall have. But for a 
young and pretty woman that is not enough. She needs pleasure and social 
position. For that she will have no money. To be sure, she will not dwell upon 
this want ; she is intelligent and honest ; she will say : ' These are trifles, which 
1 despise,' and indeed she wiU despise them. But because you do not feel what 
you lack, do you really lack nothing? The illusion does not last. Nature 
stifled by the will, by circumstances, by pride, is silent at first, but a silent life is 
torture. No, such is not the way for a young woman, a beauty, to live ; it is not 
right that she should not be dressed as well as others and should not shine for 
want of means. I pity you, my poor V6rotchka; it would have been better 
could I have arranged my affairs first. 

" For my part, I gain by this haste: would she accept me two years hence P 
Now she accepts me." 

" Dmitry, come to tea," said Kirsanoff. 

Lopoukhoff started for Kirsanoff's room, and on his way his thoughts contin- 
ued thus : " But as it is just that the ego should always be the first consideration, 
it is with myself that I have finished. And with what did I begin ? Sacrifice. 
What irony ! Do I indeed renounce celebrity, a chair in the academy ? What 
change will there be in my life ? I shall work in the same way, I shall obtain 
the chair in the same way, and, finally, I shall serve medical science in the same 
way. From the objective standpoint it is curious to watoh how selfishness mocks 
at our thoughts in practice." 

I forewarn my reader of everything; consequently I will tell him that he 
must not suppose that Loponkhoff'a monologue contains any allusion to the 
nature of his future relations with Vera Pavlovna ; the life of V6ra Pavlovna 
Will not be tormented by the impossibility of shining in society and dressing 
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richly, and her relations with Lopoukhoff will not be spoiled by the " detrimental 
feeling " of gratitude. 

I do not belong to that school of novelists which beneath every word hides 
some motive or other ; I report what people think and do, and that is all ; if any 
action whatever, or any conversation, or any monologue passing through the 
brain is indispensable in showing the character of a person or a situatioa, I re- 
late it, although it may have no influence at all on the further course of my 
story. 

" Henceforth, Alexander, you will have no reason to complain that I neglect 
my work ; I am going to recover the lost time." 

" Then you have finished your affair with this young girl P " 

" Yes, I have finished." 

" Is she going to be a governess at Madame B.'s ? " 

" No, she will not be a governess. The affair is arranged otherwise. Mean- 
time she will lead an endurable life in her family." 

" Very good. The life of a governess is really a very hard one. You know I 
have got through with the optic nerve ; I am going to begin another subject. 
And where did you leave off? " 

" I have still to finish my work upon " . . . . and anatomical and physiological 
terms followed each other in profusion. 

XX. 

"It is now the twenty-eighth of April. He said that his affairs will be 
arranged by the beginning of July. Say the tenth : that is surely the beginning. 
To be surer still, say the fifteenth: no, the tenth is better. How many days, 
then, are there left ? Today does not count ; there are but five hours left. Two 
days in April; thirty-one in May, added to two, make thirty-three; June has 
thirty, which, added to thirty-three, make sixty-three ; ten days in July, — a total 
9f seventy-three days. That is not so long a time, seventy-three days ! And 
then I shall be free ! I shall go out of this stifling cellar. Oh ! how happy I 
im ! Oh ! my dear lover, how well he has solved the problem ! How happy I 



That was Sunday evening. Monday came the lesson, changed from Tuesday. 

" My friend, my darling, how happy I am to see you again even for so short a 
;ime ! Do you know how much time I have yet to live in my cellar ? Will your 
iffairs be arranged by the tenth of July ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Then there are but seventy-two days and this evening left. I have already 
;cratched off one day, for I have prepared a table, as the young boarding-scholars 
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and pupils do, and 1 scratch off the days. How it delights me to scratch them 
off!" 

" My darling V6rotchka, you have not long to suffer. Two months and a hall 
will pass quickly by, and then you will be free." 

" Oh, what happiness ! But, my darling, do not speak to me any more, and do 
not look at me ; we must not play and sing together so frequently hereafter, nor 
must I leave my room every evening. But I cannot help it ! I will come out 
every day, just for a moment, and look at you with a cold eye. And now I am 
going straight back to my room. Till I see you again, my dear friend. When will 
it be?" 

" On Thursday." 

" Three days ! How long that is ! And then there will be but sixty-eight days 
left." 

" Less than that: you shall leave here about the seventh of July." 

" The seventh. Then there are but sixty-eight days left now ? How you fill 
me with joy ! Au revoir, my well-beloved ! " 



Thursday. 

" Dear friend, only sixty-six days now." 

" Yes, V6rotchka, time goes quickly." 

" Quickly ? Oh, my dear friend, the days have grown so long ! It seems to 
me that formerly an entire month would have gone by in these three days. Ate 
revoir, my darling, we must not talk too long with each other ; we must be 
strategic, must we not ? Au revoir ! Ah ! sixty-six days more ! " 

(" Hum, hum ! I do not do so much counting ; when one is at work, the time 
passes quickly. But then, I am not in ' the cellar.' Hum, hum ! ") 



Saturday. 

" Ah ! my darling, still sixty-four days ! How wearisome it is here ! These 
two days have lasted longer than the three that preceded them. Ah ! what 
anguish ! What infamies surround me ! If you knew, my friend ! Au revoir, 
my darling, my angel, — till Tuesday. The following three days will be longer 
than the five just past. Au revoir ! Au revoir ! " 

(" Hum, hum ! yes ! hum I Red eyes. She does not like to weep. It is not 
well. Hum!") 

Tuesday. 

" Ah, my love, I have already stopped counting the days. They do not pass, 
they do not pass at all." 
" V6rotohka, my good friend ; I have a request to make of you We must talk 
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freely together. Your servitude is becoming too burdensome to you. We must 
talk together." 

" Yes, we must, my well-beloved." 

" Well, what hour to-morrow will suit you best ? You have but to name it. 
On the same bench in the Boulevard Konno-Gvardeisky. Will you be there ? " 

" I will be there, I will be there surely. At eleven o'clock. Does that suit 
you?" 

" Very well, thank you, my good friend,'' 

" Au revoir ! Oh, how glad I am that you have decided upon that ! Why did 
I not think of it myself, foolish girl that I am ! Au revoir ! We are going to 
talk with each other ; that will refresh me a little. Au revoir, dear friend. At 
eleven o'clock precisely." 



Friday. 

" V6rotchka, where are you going ? " 

" I, Mamma ? " V6rotchka blushed. " To the Perspective Nevsky." 

" Well, I am going with you ; I have got to go to the Gastino'i Dvor. But how 
is this ? You say that you are going to the Nevsky, and have put on such a 
dress ! Put on a finer one ; there are many fashionable people on the Nevsky." 

" This dress suits me. Wait a moment. Mamma, I must get something from 
my room." 

They go out. They have reached the Gastinoi Dvor. They follow the row of 
stores along the Sadovaia near the corner of the Nevsky, Now they are at 
Rousanoflf 's perfumery. 

" Mamma, I have a word to say to you." 

" What, V6rotchka ? " 

" Till I see you again, I know not when ; if you are not offended, till to- 
morrow." 

" What, VSrotchka ? I do not understand " 

" Au revoir. Mamma, I am going now to my husband's. Day before yesterday 
took place my marriage to Dmitry Sergueitoh. Kue Karavannaia, coachman ! " 
said she, jumping into a cab. 

" A Tchervertatchok,* my good young lady." 

" Yes, provided you go quickly." 

" He will call on you this evening, Mamma. Do not be angry. Mamma." 

Maria Alesevna had scarcely had time to hear these words. 

" Coachman, you are not to go to the Rue Karavannaia ; I told you that in order 
that you might lose no time in deliberation, as I desired to get away from that 
woman. Turn to the left, along the Nevsky. We will go much farther than the 

* A Tcbcrvert is a coin worth tweaty.five copecks. A Tchervertatchok is its dlminntive. 
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Karavannaia, to the island of Vassilievsky,* fifth line, f beyond the Perspective 
Moyenne. Go quickly, and I will pay you more." 

" Ah, my good young lady, how you have tried to deceive me. For that I must 
have a Poltinnitchek." { 

" You shall have it, if you go fast enough." 

XXI. 

The marriage had been effected without very many difficulties, and yet not 
without some. During the first days that followed the betrothal, Verotchka re- 
joiced at her approaching deliverance; the third day " the cellar," as she called 
it, seemed to her twice as intolerable as before ; the fourth day she cried a little ; 
the fifth she cried a little more than the fourth ; the sixth she was already past 
crying, but she could not sleep, so deep and unintermittent was her anguish. 

Then it was that Loponkhoflf, seeing her red eyes, gave utterance to the mono- 
logue, " Hum, hum ! " After seeing her again, he gave utterance to the other 
monologue, " Hum, hum ! Yes ! hum ! " From the first monologue he had in- 
ferred something, though exactly what he did not know himself; bQt'in the 
second monologue he explained to himself his inference from the first. " We 
ought not to leave in slavery one to whom we have shviwn liberty." 

After that he reflected for two hours, — an hour and a half while going from 
the S6menovsky Bridge to the district of Wyborg and half an hour lying on his 
bed. The first quarter of an hour he reflected without knitting his brows ; but 
the remaining seven quarters he reflected with brows knit. Then, the tw6 hours 
having expired, he struck his forehead, saying : " I am worse than Gogol's post- 
master, § calf that I am ! (Looking at his watch). Ten o'clock. There is yet 
time." And he went out. 

The first quarter of an hour he said to himself: " All that is of little conse- 
quence ; what great need is there that I should finish my studies ? I shall not be 
ruined for having no diploma. By lessons and translations I shall earn as much 
as, and probably even more than, I should have earned as a doctor." 

He had no reason, therefore, to knit his brows ; the problem had shown itself 
so easy to solve, at least partially, that since the last lesson he had felt a presen- 
timent of a solution of this sort. He understood this now. And if any one could 
have reminded him of the reflections beginning with the word " sacrifice " and 
ending with the thoughts about the poor, he would have had to admit that at that 
time he foresaw such an arrangement, because otherwise the thought, " I re- 

• The Island of Vassilievsky Is a part of the city of St. Petersburg. 

\ In this island each side of almost every street is called a lint, so that, if one side of tho street, 
for instance, is called the fifth line, the other is called the fourth line. 
X A Poltinnik is a coin worth fifty copecks, A Poltinnitchek Is its diminutive. 
f Gee Gogol's " Dead Souls." 
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nounce a career of learning," would have had no basis. It seemed to him Ihen 
that he dill not renounce, and yet instinct said to him: "This is not a simple 
postponement ; it is a renuuciation.'' But, if Lopoukhoff would thus have been 
couvicted, as a practical thinter, of violating logic, he would have triumphed as 
a theorist and would have said : " Here is a new instance of the sway of selfish- 
ness over our thoughts ; I ought to have seen clearly, but I saw dimly because I 
did not wish to see things as they were. I have left the young girl to suffer a 
week longer, when I should have foreseen and arranged everything on the 
spot." 

But none of these thoughts came into his head, because, knitting his brows, he 
said to himseK for seven quarters of an hour : " Who will marry us .' " And the 
only reply that presented itself to his mind was this : " No one will marry us." 
But suddenly, instead of no one, his mind answered " Mertzaloff." Then it was 
that he struck his forehead and justly reproached himself for not having thought 
of Mertzaloff at first ; it is true that his fault was palliated bj' the circumstance 
that he was not accustomed to consider Mertzaloff as one who marries. 

In the Academy of Medicine there are all sorts of people, — among others, 
seminarists. These have acquaintances in the Spiritual Academy, and through 
these Lopoukhoff had some there also. 

A student in the Spiritual Academy, with whom he had no intimate acquaintance 
but was on friendly terms, had finished his studies the previous year, and was a 
priest in a certain edifice with endless corridors situated on the island of Vassil- 
ievsky. To his house Lopoukhoff repaired, and, in view of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances and the advanced hour, he even took a cab. 

Mertzaloff, whom he found at home alone, was reading some new work, I know 
not what,— perhaps that of Louis XIV, perhaps one by some other member of 
the same dynasty. 

" That is the business that brings me here, Alexey Petrovitch ! I know very 
well that it involves a great risk on your part. It will amount to nothing if the 
parents are reconciled ; but, if they bring a suit, you perhaps will be ruined, nay, 
you surely Avill be, but " 

Lopoukhoff could think of nothing with which to follow this " but." How, in- 
deed, present reasons to an individual to influence him to put his head upon the 
block for our sake ? 

Mertzaloff reflected for a long time ; he too was trying to find a " but " that 
would authoiTze him to run such a risk, but he too could find none. 

" What's to be done ? I should very much like. . . . What you ask me to do ! 
now I did a year ago ; but now I am not free to do all that I would like to do. It ' 
is a case of conscience : it would be in accordance with my inclinations to aid you. 
But when one has a wife, one fears to take a step without looking to see whither 
It will lead him." 
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" Good evening, Alocha.* My relatives send tlieir regards to you. Good even- 
ing, Loponkhoff ; we have not seen each other for a long time. What were you 
saying about wives? You men are always grnmb.ing about your wives," said a 
pretty and vivacious blonde of seventeen years, just returning from a call upon 
her parents. 

Mertzaloff stated the situation to her. The young woman's eyes sparkled. 

" But, Alocha, they will not eat you ! " 

"There is danger, Natacha." f 

" Yes, very great danger," added Lopoukhofif. 

" But what's to be done ? Eisk it, Alocha, I beg of you." 

" If you will not blame me, Natacha, for forgetting you in braving such a dan- 
ger, our conversation is over. When do you wish to marry, Dmitry Sergu6itch ? " 

Then there was no further obstacle. Monday morning Lopoukhoff had said to 
Eirsanoff: 

" Alexander, I am going to make you a present of my half of our labor. Take 
my papers and preparations, I abandon them all. I am to leave the Academy ; 
here is the petition. I am going to marry." And Lopoukhoff told the story 
briefly. 

" If you were not intelligent, or even if I were a booby, I should tell you, 
Dmitiy, that none but fools act in this way. But I do nothing of the sort. You 
have probably thought more carefully than I upon all that could be said. And 
even though you had not thought upon it, what difference would it make P 
Whether you are acting foolishly or wisely I do not know ; but I shall not be 
thoughtless enough to try to change your resolution, for I know that that would 
be vain. Can I be useful to you in any way .' " 

" I must find some rooms in some quarter at a low price ; I need three. I must 
make my application to the Academy to obtain my papers as soon as possible, 
tomorrow in fact. To you, then, I must look to find me rooms." 

Tuesday Lopoukhoff received his papers, went to Mertzaloff, and told him that 
the marriage would take place the next day. 

" What hour wiU suit you best, Alexey P6trovitch ? " 

'• It is all one to me ; tomorrow I shall be at home all day." 

" I expect, moreover, to have time to send Kirsanoff to warn you." 

Wednesday at eleven o'clock Lopoukhoff waited for "V6rotchka on the boulevard 
fcr some time, and was beginning to grow anxious, when he saw her running in 
aU haste. 

"Dear Y6rotchka, has anything happened to you P " 

" No, my dear friend, I am late only because I slept too long." 

* Alocha is the diminutive of Alezey. 
tKataoha ia the diminutive of Natalia. 
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" What time did you go to sleep, then ? " 

" I do not like to tell you. At seven o'clock ; no, at six ; up to that time I was 
continually agitated by unpleasant dreams." 

" I have a request to make of you, dear V6rotchka ; we must come to an under- 
standing as quickly as possible in order that both of us may be tranquil." 

" That is true, dear friend." 

" So, in four days, or in three " . . 

" Ah, how good that will be ! " 

" In three days I probably -shall have found some rooms ; I shall have pur- 
chased everything needful for our household ; can we then begin to live together ? " 

" Certainly." 

" But first we must marry." 

" Ah, I forgot ; yes, we must first marry." 

" But we can marry at once." 

" Well, let us do so. But how have you managed to arrange everything so 
soon ? How well you know how to do things ! " 

" I will tell you on the way ; come, let us go." 

On leaving the cab, they went through long corridors leading to the church ; 
there they found the doorkeeper, whom they sent to Mertzaloff 's, who lived in 
this same building with the interminable corridors. 

" Now, V^rotchka, I have another request to make of you. You know that in 
church they bid the newly-married to Idss each other." 

" I know it, but how embarrassing it must be ! " 

" That we may be less confused when the time comes, let us kiss each other 
now." 

" Very well, let us kiss each other, but can it not be dispensed with there P " 

" At the church it is impossible to avoid it ; therefore we had better prepare 
for it." 

They kissed each other. 

" Dear friend, how fortunate we are in having had time to prepare; there is 
the doorkeeper coming back already." 

It was not the doorkeeper coming back, — ^he had gone to look for the sexton ; 
it was KirsanofiF who entered ; he had been waiting for them at Mertzaloflf 's. 

" Vdrotclika, I introduce to you that Alexander Matvfiitch Kirsanoff, whom 
you detest and wish to forbid me to see." 

" "V6ra Pavlovna, why would you separate two such tender hearts P " 

" Because they are tender," said Verotchka, extending her hand to Kirsanoff. 
She became thoughtful, though continuing to smile. " Shall I love him as well 
as you do ? For you love him much, do you not ? " she added. 

"IPX love no one but myself, V6ra Pavlovna." 

" And him also P " 
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" We have lived without quarreling, that is enough." 

" And he loves you no more than that ? " 

" At least I have not remarked it. For that matter, let us ask him : do you 
love me, Dmitry ? " 

" I have no particular hatred for you." 

" Well, if that is the case, Alexander Matv6itch, I will not forbid him to see 
you, and I will love you myself." 

" That is much the better way, Vera Pavlovna." 

Alexey P6trovitch came. 

" Here I am ; let us go to the church." Alexey P6trovitch was gay and even 
in a joking mood ; but when he began the service, his voice became a little trem- 
ulous. " And if they should bring suit ? Go to your father, Natacha, your hus- 
band can no longer support you ; now, it is not a happy existence to live at your 
father's expense while your husband is still living." But after having said a few 
words, he completely regained his self-possession. 

During the ceremony Natalia Andrevna, or Natacha, as Alexey P6troviteh 
called her, came. When all was over, she invited the newly-married couple to 
go home with her ; she had prepared a little breakfast ; they went, they laughed, 
they danced a couple of quadrilles, they even waltzed. Alexey P6trovitch, who 
did not know how to dance, played the violin. Two short hours passed quickly 
by. It was a joyous wedding. 

" I believe that they are already waiting dinner for me at home," said V6- 
rotchka : " it is time to go. Now, my darling, I will be patient three, four days 
in my ' cellar ' without fretting too much. I could even live there longer. Why 
should I be sorrowful ? What have I to fear now ? No, do not escort me ; I will 
go alone ; we might be seen." 

" Oh, the devil ! they will not eat me ; do not be so anxious on my account," 
said Alexey PStrovitch, in escorting Lopoukhoff and Kirsanoff, who had remained 
a moment longer to give V6rotchka time to go ; "I am now very glad that 
Natacha encouraged me." 

On the morrow, after four days' search, they found satisfactory rooms at the 
end of the fifth line on the island of Vassilievsky. 

His savings amounting in all to one hundred and sixty roubles, Lopoukhoff 
and his comrade had decided that it would be impossible for them to furnish 
rooms themselves ; so they rented three furnished rooms with board of a petit 
bourgeois * couple. 

The petit bourgeois was an old man, passing his days peacafully beside a 
basket filled with buttons, ribbons, pins, etc., and placed against the wall of the 

* A French translation of the Russian word nuUcTianine, irignifying a separate social class above th., 
ppAsantB and helow the merchants. 
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Jittle garden situated on the Perspective Moyenne between the first and second 
lines, or in conversation with his wife, who passed her days in repairing all sorts 
of old clothes brought to her by the armful from the second-hand stores. The 
service was performed by the proprietors themselves. 

The Lopoukhoffs paid thirty roubles a month. 

At that time — that is, ten years ago * — life in St. Petersburg was still 
comparatively inexpensive. Under these circumstances the Lopoukhoffs with 
their resources could live for three or even four months ; ten roubles a month 
would pay for their food. Lopoukhoff counted, in the course of these four 
months, on obtaining pupils, literary work, or occupation in some commercial 
house. 

On Thursday, the day when the rooms were found (and excellent rooms they 
were, that had not been easily found), Lopoukhoff, coming to give his lesson, 
said to V6rotohka : 

" Come tomorrow ; here is the address. I will say no more now, lest they 
may observe something." 

" Dear friend, you have saved me ! " 

But how to get away from her parents? Should she tell them all? So 
V6rotchka thought for a moment ; but her mother might shower blows upon her 
with her fists and lock her up. V6rotchka decided to leave a letter in her room. 
But when Maria Alexevna manifested an intention of following her daughter to 
the Perspective Nevsky, the latter went back to her room and took the letter 
again ; for it seemed to her that it would be better and more honest to tell her 
to her face what had been done. Would her mother come to blows with her in 
the street? It would be necessary only to keep a certain distance from her, 
then speak to her, jump into a cab, and start off before she could seize her by the 
sleeve. 

And thus it was that the separation was effected near Bousanoff's perfumery. 



XXIL 

But we have witnessed only half of this scene. 

For a minute Maria Alexevna, who was suspecting nothing of the sort, stood 
as if thunderstruck, trying to understand and yet not at all comprehending what 
her daughter said. What did all that mean ? But her hesitation lasted only a 
minute, and even less. She suddenly began to hurl insults, but her daughter 
had already entered the Nevsky ; Maria Alexevna hurried a few steps in that 
direction ; it was necessary to take a cab. 

" Coachman ! " 

• Now thirty years ago. 
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" Where do you wish me to take you, Madame P " 

Which way should she go? She thought she heard her daughter say Eue 
Earayannala ; but she had turned to the left along the Nevsky. What course 
should she take P 

" Overtake that wretch ! " 

"OvertLike, Madame? But tell me where I am to go? What course shall I 
take ? The price, iu short." 

Maria Alexevna, utterly beside herself, insulted the coachman. 

" I see that you are drunk, Mistress," said he, and he drove off. 

Maria Alexevna followed him with her insults, called other coachmen, and ran 
now one way, now another, brandishing her arms ; at last she started under the 
colonnade, stamping with rage. A half-dozen young people, venders of all sorts 
of eatables and knick-knacks, gathered around her, near the columns of the 
Gastinoi Dvor. They admired her much ; they exchanged remarks more or less 
spicy, and bestowed upon her praises, not without wit, and advice that testified to 
their good intentions. " Ah ! what an excellent lady ! So early, and drunk 
already ! Excellent lady ! " 

" Mistress, do jou hear? Mistress, buy a half-dozen lemons of me; they are 
good things to eat after drinking, and I will sell them to you cheap." 

" Do not listen to him, Mistress ; lemons will not help you any ; you 
would do better to take a drink of something strong." 

" Mistress, Mistress, what a powerful tongue you have ! Are you willing to 
match it against mine on a wager? " 

Maria Alexevna, now no longer knowing what she was about, slapped the face 
of one of her tormenters, a boy of about seventeen, who put his tongue out, not 
without some grace ; the little merchant's cap rolled off into the dirt, and Maria 
Alexevna, thus enabled to get her hand into his hair, did not fail to grasp it by 
handfuls. The other scamps, seeing which, were seized with an indescribable 
enthusiasm : 

" That's it ! Hit him ! Now then ! Bravo, the mistress ! " 

" Lick him, lick him, Mistress ! " 

Others said : " Fedka," defend yourself, hit her back ! " 

But the majority were on Maria Alexevna's side. 

" What can Fedka do against this jolly old girl ? Lick him, lick him. Mis- 
tress ; the scamp is getting no more than he deserves." 

In addition to the speakers many spectators had already gathered : coachmen, 
warehouse-men, and passers-by were approaching in crowds ; Maria Alexevna 
seemed to come to her senses, and, after having by a last mechanical movement 
pushed away the head of the unfortunate Fedka, she crossed the street. Enthu- 

* Fedka, a diminntiTe of Fcedor In popular usage. 
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siastic tributes of praise followed her. She became conscious that she was going 
home when she had passed the carriage-way of the Corps des Pages ; she took a 
cab, and reached the house in safety. On arriving t-Le admir.istored a fe-rr blows 
to F6dia, who opened the door ; rushed to the brandy closet ; administered a few 
blows to Matroena, who had been attracted by the noise; made for the closet 
again ; ran into V6rotchka's room, and came back to the closet a third time ; 
ran again into V6rotchka's room, and stayed there a long time ; and then began 
to walk up and down the rooms scolding and rcTiling : but whom should she 
hit? Ffidia had fled to the kitchen stairs; Matroena, peeiJing through a crack 
into V^rotchka's room and seeing Maria Alexevna start in her direction, had 
precipitately fled toward the kitchen, but, not being able to reach it, had rushed 
into Maria Alexevna's bed-room and hidden under the bed, where she remained 
in safety awaiting a more peaceable summons. 

How long did Maria Alexevna scold and vociferate, walking up and down the 
empty rooms ? It is impossible to say exactly, but for a long time apparently, 
since Pavel Konstantinytch on his arrival was received also with blows and in- 
sults. Nevertheless, as everything must end, Maria Alexevna cried at last: 
" Matrosna, get the dinner ready ! " And Matroena, seeing that the storm was 
over, came out from under the bed and set the table. 

During dinner Maria Alexevna left oflf scolding and contented herself with 
muttering, but without offensive intentions and simply for her own satisfaction ; 
then, instead of going to lie down, she took a seat and remained alone, now 
saying nothing, now muttering ; then she stopped muttering, and at last cried out : 

" Matroena, wake your master, and tell him to come to me." 

Matroena, who, expecting orders, had not dared to go away, either to the 
cabaret or anywhere else outside of the house, hastened to obey. 

Pavel Konstantinytch made his appearance. 

" Go to the proprietor and tell her that your daughter, thanks to you, has 
married this blackguard. Say : ' I was opposed to my wife.' Say : ' I did it to 
please you, for I saw your consent was lacking.' Say : ' The fault was my wife's 
alone ; I carried out your will.' Say : ' It was I who arranged this marriage.' 
Do you understand me? " 

" I understand, Maria Alexevna ; you reason very wisely." 

" Well, start then ! If she is at dinner, let that make no difference ; have her 
called from tiie table. Make haste, while she is still in ignorance." 

The plausibility of the words of Pavel Konstantinytch was so evident that the 
proprietor would have believed the worthy steward, even if he had not been en- 
dowed with the faculty of presenting his ideas with humility, veneration, and in 
a jiersuasive and respectful manner ; but this power of persuasion was so great 
that the proprietor would have pardoned Pavel Konstantinytch, even if she had 
not had palpable proofs of his misunderstanding with his wife. 
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Was it not evident that he had put his daughter in relations with Lopoulihoff 
in order to avoid a marriage embarrassing to Mikhail Ivanytch ? 

" What were the terms of the marriage ? " 

Pavel Konstantinytch had spared nothing in order to give his daughter her 
marriage portion ; he had given five thousand roubles to Lopoukhoflf, had paid 
the expenses of the wedding, and established the couple in housekeeping. It 
was he who had carried the notes from one to the other. At the house of his 
colleague, FUatieff, chief of the bureau and a married man, added Pavel Kon- 
stantinytch, — yes, it was at his house, your excellency, for although I am 
an humble man, your excellency, the virgin honor of my daughter is dear to me, 
— it was at his house, I say, that the meetings took place, in my presence; we 
were not rich enough to employ a teacher for an urchin like F6dia ; no, that was 
only a pretext, your excellency, etc. 

Then Pavel Konstantinytch painted in the blackest colors the character of his 
wife. How could one help believing and pardoning Pavel Konstantinytch? It 
was, moreover, a great and unexpected joy. Joy softens the heart. The pro- 
prietor began her notice of discharge by a long condemnation of Maria Alex- 
evna's abominable plans and guUty conduct, and at first called on Pavel 
Konstantinytch to turn his wife out of doors. He begged her not to be so 
severe. 

She spoke thus only for the sake of saying something. Finally they agreed on 
the following terms : 

Pavel Konstantinytch held his stewardship; the apartments fronting on the 
street were taken away from him ; the steward was to live in the rooms farthest 
in the rear ; his wife was not to show herself about the front of the establishment 
where the proprietor's eye might fall upon her, and she was to go into the street 
only through the carriage-way, which was far from the proprietor's windows. 

Of the twenty roubles a month formerly added to his pay fifteen were taken 
back and five left as a reward for the zeal shown by Pavel Konstantinytch in 
carrying out the proprietor's will and to make good the expenses occasioned by 
his daughter's marriage. 

xxm. 

Maria Alexevna had thought of several plans as to the way in which to deal 
with LopoukhofiF when hie should come in the evening. That nearest her heart 
consisted in hiding two man-servants in the kitchen who, at a given signal, 
should throw themselves upon and beat him unmercifully. The most pathetic 
consisted in hurling from her own lips and those of Pavel Konstantinytch the 
paternal and maternal curse on their rebellious daughter and the ruflian, her 
husband, insisting at the same time on the import of this curse, the earth itself 
rejecting, as is well known, the ashes of those whom their parents have cursed. 
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But these were dreams, like those of the proprietor in wishing to separate Pavel 
Konstantinytch from his wife ; such projects, like poetry in general, are destined 
less to be realized than to relieve the heart by semng as a basis for solitary re- 
flections leading to no results and for explanations in future interviews : that is 
how I might have developed affairs, that is how I desired to develop them, but 
through goodness of heart I allowed myself to relent. The idea of beating 
Loponkhoff and cursing her daughter was the ideal side of Maria Alexevna's 
thoughts and feelings. The real side of her mind and soul had a tendency much 
less elevated and much more pnictical, — an inevitable difference, given the 
weakness of every human being. When Maria Alexevna came to her senses, 
near the carriage-way of the Corps des Pages, and comprehended that her 
daughter had actually disappeared, married, and escaped, this fact presented 
itself to her mind in the form of the following mental exclamation : " She has 
robbed me ! " All the way home she did not cease to repeat to herself, and 
sometimes aloud : " She has robbed me ! " Consequently, after delaying a few 
minutes through human weakness to tell her chagrin to F6dia and Matroena, — 
every individual allows himself to be dragged by the expression of his feelings 
into forgetting in his fever the real interests of the moment, — Maria Alexevna 
ran into V6rotchka's room. She rushed to the dressing-table and the wardrobe, 
which she reviewed with a hasty glance. " No," said she, " everything seems to 
be here." Then she proceeded to verify this first tranquillizing impression by a 
detailed examination. Everything, indeed, was really there, except a pair of 
very simple gold ear-rings, the old muslin dress, and the old sack that V6rotchka 
bad on when she went out. Regarding this real side of the affair, Maria Alexevna 
expected that V6rotchka had given Loponkhoff a list of the things belonging to 
her which he would claim ; she was fully determined to give up no article of 
gold or anything in that line, but only the four plainest dresses and the most 
worn linen: to give nothing was impossible; noblesse oblige, — an adage of 
which Maria Alexevna was a rigid observer. 

Another question of real life was the relations with the proprietor ; we have 
already seen that Maria Alexevna had succeeded in settling it satisfactorily. 

There remained the third question : what was to be done with the guilty, that 
is, with her daughter and the son-in-law that had been thrust upon her ? Curse 
them ? Nothing easier, only such a curse must serve as a dessert to something 
more substantial. Now, tMs substantial something could take but one practical 
shape, that of presenting a petition, bringing a suit, and arraigning before a 
court of assizes. At first, in her fever, Maria Alexevna viewed this solution of 
the question from her ideal side, and from this point of view it seemed very 
seductive to her. But in proportion as her miud became calmer, the affair grad- 
ually assumed another aspect. No one knew better than Maria Alexevna that 
all lawsuits require money, much money, especially lawsuits like this which 
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pleased her by its ideal beauty, and that, after dragging for a long time and 
devouring much money, they end absolutely in nothing. 

What, then, was to be done ? She finally conclncJed that there were but two 
things to do,— give herself the satisfaction of abusing Lopoukhoff as much aa 
possible, and save Y^rotohka's things from his claims, to which end the presenta- 
tion of a petition would serve as a means. But at any rate she must roundly 
abuse him, and thus derive all the satisfaction she could. 

Even this last part of the plan was not to be realized. 

Lopoukhoif arrived, and began in this tone : " We beg you, my wife and I, to 
bo kind enough, Maria Alexevna and Pavel Konstantinytch, to excuse us for 
having without your consent " . . . . 

At this point Maria Alexevna cried out : 

" I will curse her, the good — . . . ! " She could not finish the epithet good-for- 
nothing. At the first syllable Lopoukhoff raised his voice : 

" I have not come to listen to your insults, but to talk business. And since 
you are angry and cannot talk calmly, I will explain myself in a private inter- 
view with Pavel Konstantinytch ; and you, Maria Alexevna, will send F6dia or 
Matrmna to call us when you have become calmer." 

As be spoke, he led Pavel Konstantinytch from the parlor into the small rnom 
adjoining, and his voice was so strong and positive that there was no way to 
overmaster it. So she had to reserve her remarks. 

Having reached the parlor door with Pavel Konstantinytch, Lopoukhoff stopped, 
turned back, and said : " I would like nothing better than to make my explana- 
tion to you also, Maria Alexevna, if you desire, but on one condition, — that I may 
do so undisturhed." 

Again she began her abuse, but ho interrupted her : " Well, since you cannot 
converse calmly, we leave you." 

" And you, imbecile, why do you go with him ? " 

" Why, he drags me after him." 

" If Pavel Konstantinytch were not disposed to give me a quiet hearing, I 
would go away, and that would be perhaps the better course : what matters it to 
me, indeed ! But why, Pavel Konstantinytch, do you consent to be called such 
names ? Maria Alexevna knows nothing of affairs ; she thinks perhaps that they 
can do God knows what with us ; !jut you, an officeholder, mustknow how things 
go on. Tell her, therefore, that things having reached this point, she can do 
nothing with Vurotchka and still less with me." 

" He knows, the rascal, that nothing can be done with him,'' thought Maria 
Alexevna, and then she said to Lopoukhoff th at, though at first her mother's feelings 
had carried her away, she was now in a condition to talk calmly. 

Lopoukhoff and Pavel Konstantinytch retraced their steps. They sat down, 
and Lopoukhoff begged her to listen patiently until he had finished all that he 
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had lo say, after which she might have the floor. Then he began, taking care to 
raise his voice every time that Maria Alexevna tried to interrupt him, which en- 
abled him to carry his story to its conclusion. He explained that it was im- 
possible to unmarry them, that there was no chance therefore for Storechnikoff, 
and that it would be useless trouble, as they knew themselves, to begin a suit. 
That for the rest they could do as they pleased, and that, if they had an abund- 
ance of money, he would even advise them to try the courts ; but that, all things 
considered, there was no occasion for them to plunge into the depths of despair, 
since V6rotchka had always rejected Storechnikoff 's proposals and the match 
therefore had always been chimerical, as Maria Alexevna had seen for herself ; 
that a young girl nevertheless must marry some time, which means as a general 
thing a series of expenses for the parents, — that is, the dowry first, the wedding 
next, but especially the dowry 

Whence Lopoukhoif concluded that Maria Alexevna and Pavel Konstantinytch 
ought to thank their daughter for having got married without occasioning them 
any expense. 

Thus he spoke for a full half-hour. 

When he had finished, Maria Alexevna saw that to snch a rascal there was 
nothing to say, and she placed herself first on the ground of sentiment, explain- 
ing that what had wounded her was precisely the fact that Verotchka had mar- 
lied without asking the consent of her parents, (hus lacerating the maternal 
Leart : the conversation, transferred thus to the subje^it of maternal feelings and 
ivounds, naturally had for either party no more than a purely dialectical inter- 
fist : they could not help going into it, the proprieties required it ; so they satis- 
lied the proprieties. They spoke, Maria Alexevna of how, as an affectionate 
mother, she had been wounded, Lopoukhoff of how, as an affectionate mother, 
i.he need not have been wounded ; when, finally, they had filled the measure of 
(he proprieties by digressions of a proper length upon sentimental grounds, they 
iipproached another subject equally demanded by the proprieties, — that, on the 
(roe side, she had always desired her daughter's happiness, while he answered, 
on the other, that that was clearly indisputable ; when the conversation on this 
piiint had likewise attained the proper length, they entered on the subject of 
farewells, giving that also the amount of attention required by the demands 
aforesaid, and reached the following result: Lopoukhoff, comprehending the 
confusion into which the maternal heart had been thrown, did not beg Maria 
Alexevna for the present to give her daughter permission to see her, because 
that perhaps would add to the strain on the maternal heart, but Maria Alexevna 
would not be slow in finding out that Verotchka was happy, which of course 
was always Maria Alexevna's first desire, and then, the maternal heart having 
recovered its equanimity, she would be in a position to see her daughter without 
having to suffer thereby. This agreed upon, they separated amicably. 
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" Oh, the raacal 1 " said Maria Alexeyna, after having shown her son-in-law to 
the door. 

That same night she had the following dream : 

She was seated near a window, and she saw a carriage, a splendid carriage, 
passing in the street ; this carriage stopped, and out of it got a beautiful lady 
followed by a gentleman, and they entered her room, and the lady said to her : 
" See, Mamma, how richly my husband dresses me ! " This lady was V6rotchka. 
Maria Alexevna looked at her : the material of V6rotohka's dress was really of 
the most expensive sort. V6rotclika said : " The material alone cost five hun- 
dred roubles, and that is a mere bagatelle. Mamma, for us ; of such dresses I 
have a dozen ; and here is something that cost still more, see my fingers ! " 
And Maria Alexevna looked at V6rotchka's fingers, and saw rings set with huge 
diamonds! " This ring. Mamma, cost two thousand roubles, and that one four 
thousand more ; and just glance at my breast, Mamma ; the price of this brooch 
was still greater ; it cost ten thousand roubles ! " And the gentleman added, the 
gentleman being Dmitry Sergu6itch: "All these things are just nothing at all 
for us, my dear Mamma, Maria Alexevna ! The really precious stuff is in my 
pocket ; here, dear Mamma, see this pocket-book, how it is swollen ! It is full of 
hundred-rouble notes. Well, this pocket-book is yours, Mamma, for it is a small 
matter to us ! Here is another more swollen still, dear Mamma, which I will 
not give you ; it does not contain small currency, but large bank-bills and bills 
of exchange, and each of these bank-bills, each of these bills of exchange, is 
worth more than the whole pocket-book which I have given you, dear Mamma." 

" Tou knew well, my dear son, Dmitry Sergueitoh, how to make my daughter 
and our whole family happy ; but where do you get so much wealth P " 

" I have bought the liquor-selling monopoly. Mamma ! " 

And, on waking, Maria Alexevna said to herself: " Truly, he must go into the 
business of liquor-selling." 

XXIV. 

EDLOGT OF MAEIA AiEXEVKA. 

Tou now cease to be an important personage in V6rotchka's life, Maria Alex- 
evna, and in taking leave of you the author of this story begs you not to com- 
plain if he makes you quit the scene with a dSnoument not wholly to your advan- 
tage. Do not think yourself diminished in our eyes. You are a dupe, but that 
can in no degree change for the worse our opinion of your judgment, Maria 
Alexevna : your error does not testify against you. You have fallen in with 
individuals such as previously you had not been in the habit of meeting, and it 
is not your fault if you have made a mistake in judging things according to your 
experience. Your whole past life had led you to the conclusion that men are 
divided into two classes, — fools and knaves ; whoever is not a fool is a knave. 
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an absolate knave, you have supposed ; not to bo a knave is necessarily to be a 
fool. This way of looking at things was very just, Maria Alexevna, was per- 
fectly just until these latter days. Tou have met very weU-spokeu people, and 
you have observed that all of them, without exception, were either rascals, 
deceiving men with fine words, or big, stupid children, unacquainted with life 
and not knowing how to manage their aflfairs. Consequently, Maria Alexevna, 
you have placed no faith in fine words ; you have regarded them either as non- 
sense or as falsehoods, and you were right, Maria Alexevna. Your way of look- 
ing at men had already been completely formed when you for the first time met 
a woman who was neither a fool nor a rascal ; therefore it is not at all astonish- 
ing that you were disconcerted by her, not knowing what course to take, what 
to think of her, or how to treat her. Tour way of looking at things had already 
been completely formed when you for the first time met a man of heart who was 
not an artless child, but who knew life quite as well as you, judged it quite as 
justly, ami knew how to conduct his affairs quite as well ; therefore, again, it is 
not at all astonishing that you were deceived and took him for a sharper of your 
own sort. These errors, Maria Alexevna, in no wise diminish my esteem for you 
as a prudent and reasonable woman. You have lifted your husband from his 
obscurity, you have provided for your old age, — good things not easily accom- 
plished. Your methods were bad, but your surroundings offered you no others. 
Y'our methods belong to your surroundings, but not to your person ; therefore 
the dishonor is not yours, but the honor is to your judgment and strength of 
character. 

Are you content, llaria Alexevna, to see your good qualities thus recognized ? 
Certainly, you ought to be, since you never pretended to be agreeable or good. 
In a moment of involuntary sincerity you even confessed your wickedness and 
rudeness, and you never considered wickedness and rudeness as qualities that 
dishonored you, understanding that you could not have been otherwise, given the 
conditions of your life. Therefore you should be but little disturbed because 
these tributes to your intelligence and strength of character are not followed by 
tributes to virtues which you admit that you do not possess, and which you 
would consider rather as follies than as good qualities. You would have asked 
no other tribute than that which I have accorded you. But I can say in your 
honor one word more : of all the persons whom I do not like and with whom I 
should wish to have no dealings, you are of those whom I should like the best. 
To be sure, you are pitiless when your interest is at stake. But if you have no 
interest in doing evil to any one, you will not do it, having nothing in view but 
the satisfaction of your petty and stupid passions. You reason that it is not 
worth while to lose one's time, labor, and money for nothing. It is needless to 
say that you would have taken pleasure in roasting your daughter and her hus- 
band over a slow fire, but you succeeded in repressing the spirit of revenge *hat 
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bad taken possession of you and in reflecting coldly upon tlie matter, and you 
recognized that roasting was out of tlie question; now it is a great quality, 
Maria Alexevna, to be able to recognize the impossible. After recognizing this 
impossibility, you did not allow yourself to begin a;i action vvhich would net 
have ruined the individuals who have offended you ; you jjerceived that all the 
little annoyances which you might have caused tliem by such an action would 
have cost you many greater embarrassments and sacrifices, and so you did not 
bring an action. If one cannot conquer his enemy, if for thu insignificant loss 
that one can inflict on him one must suffer a greater loss, there is no reason for 
beginning the struggle. Understanding that, you had good sense and valor 
enough to submit to the impossible without uselessly injuring yourself and 
others, — another great quality. Yes, Maria Alexevna, oao may still have deal- 
ings with you, for your rule is not evil for evil even to your own injury, and that 
is an extremely rare quality, a very great quality ! Iviillions of men are more 
dangerous than you, both to themselves and to others, although they may not 
have your surly countenance. You are among the best of those who are not 
good, because you are not unreasonable, because you are not stupid. I should 
have liked very well to reduce you to dust, but I esteem you ; you interfere with 
nothing. Now you are engaged in bad business in accordance with the exigen- 
cies of your surroundings ; but if other suiToundings were given you, you would 
willingly cease to be dangerous, you would even become useful, because, when 
your interest is not at stake, you do not do evil, and are capable of doing any- 
thing that seems advantageous to you, even of acting decently and nobly. Yes, 
you are capable, Maria Alexevna, and it is not your fault if this capacity of yours 
is in a state of inertia, and if in its stead capacities of an opposite nature are at 
work ; you none the less possess it, which cannot be said of everybody. Base 
people are capable of nothing good, but you, you are only bad, not base. Con- 
sequently you are above many men in point of morality ! 

" Are you content, Maria Alexevna ? " 

" ilave I any reason to be content, my good sir, when my affairs are in such a 
bad way ? " 

" It is for the best, Maria Alexevna." 
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CHAPTEB THIED. 
The Iiife of Vera Pavlovna with her Husband, and the Second Love. 

I. 

Three months had passed since the marriage. Lopoukhoflfs affairs were going 
on well. He had found some pupils, work at a book-publisher's, and, more than 
all, the task of translating a geographical treatise. V6ra Pavlovna, too, had 
found two pupils ; who, though they did not pay her very largely, were better 
than none. Together they were now earning eighty roubles a month. With this 
sum they could live only in a very moderate way, but they had at least the 
necessaries. Their means continuing to increase, they counted on being able in 
four months more to furnish their rooms (and later that is what they did). 

Their life was not arranged quite as V6ra Pavlovna had planned it on the day 
of their betrothal, half in sport, half in earnest, but nevertheless it did not lack 
much of it. 

Their aged landlady and her husband had a great deal to say about the strange 
way in which the newly-married couple lived, — as if they were not husband and 
wife at all, as if they were one knows not what. 

" Therefore, according to what I see and what you say, Petrovna, they live — 
how shall I say — as if they were brother and sister." 

" Nonsense ! What a comparison ! Between brother and sister there is no 
ceremony ; is there none between them ? He rises, puts on his coat, sits down, 
and waits until I bring the samovar. After having made the tea, he calls her; 
she too comes in all dressed. Is that the way brother and sister do ? This would 
be a better comparison : it sometimes happens that among people in moderate 
circumstances two families live for economy's sake in one and the same suite. 
They resemble two such families." 

" How is it, P6trovna, that the husband cannot enter his wife's room ? She is 
not dressed. Do you see ? How docs that seem to you ? " 

" And what is better yet, when they separate at night, she says : ' Good night, 
my darling ; sleep well ! ' Then they go, he to his room, she to hers, and there 
they read old books, and sometimes he writes.. Do yoa know what happened one 
night ? She had gone to bed and was reading an old book ; I suddenly heard 
through the partition — I was not asleep — I heard her rise. What do you think 
she did ? I heard her place herself before her mirror to arrange her hair, do you 
understand ? Just as if she were going to make a visit. Then I heard her start. 
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I went out into tho corridor, got up on a chair, and looked through the transom 
into her husband's room. On reaching the door she said : 

" ' Can I come in, my darling ? ' 

" And he answered : ' Presently, V6rotchka ; wait a moment.' He was in bed 
also ; he made haste to dress. I thought he was going to put on his cravat next, 
but he did not. After he had arranged everything, he said : 

" ' Now you can come in, V6rotchka.' 

" ' I do not understand this book,' she said to him ; ' explain this to me.' 

" He gave her the explanation. 

" ' Pardon me, my darling, for having disturbed you.' 

" ' Wherefore, V^rotchka ? I was not busy ; you did not disturb me.' 

" And out she went." 

" She simply went out ? " 

" She simply went out." 

" And he did nothing ? " 

" And he did nothing. But that is not the most astonishing part of it ; the 
most astonishing thing is that she should have dressed to go to his room and that 
he should have dressed to receive her. What does that mean ? " 

" I think, P6trovna, that this must be a sect ; there are all sorts of sects, you 
know, in that line." 

" So there are. Very likely you are right." 

Another conversation. 

" Danilytch, I have asked them about their ways. 

" ' Do not be oflFended,' I said, ' at what I am going to ask yon, but of what 
faith are you ? ' 

" ' Of the Kussian faith. What a question ! ' 

" ' And you belong to no sect ? ' 

" ' To none ; but what put that idea into your head ? ' 

" ' This, Mistress (I do not know whether I am to call you Madame or 
Mademoiselle) , — do you live with Monsieur your husband P ' 

" She smiled : ' Certainly,' said she." 

" She smiled ? " 

" She smiled, and answered : ' Certainly.' 

" ' Why, then, this habit of never seeing him half dressed, as if you were not 
united P' 

" ' In order,' she answered, ' not to exhibit ourselves in unbecoming garb. As 
for sect, there is none.' 

" ' What, then, does this signify ? ' 

" ' We act in this way in order that there may be more love and fewer quarrels.' " 

" But that seema to be correct, P6trovna ; they are very reserved toward each 
other," 
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" She further said to me : ' I do not wish others to see me too carelessly 
dressed ; now, I love my husband more thau I Iotb others ; therefore it is not 
fitting that I should appear before him without first washing myself' " 

" And that, too, has an air of truth, P6troTna ; why do we covet our neighbors' 
wives ? Because we always see them dressed up, while we see our own in care- 
less array. So it is said in the proverbs of Solomon. He was a very wise king." 

n. 

All went well, then, at the Lopoukhoffs'. V6ra Pavlovna was always gay. 
But one day — about five months after their marriage — Dmitry Sergu6itch, on 
returning from one of his pupils, found his wife in a somewhat inexplicable 
humor; her eyes shone with pride as well as joy. Then Dmitry Sergu6itch 
remembered that for some days past she had shown signs of an agreeable rest- 
lessness, a smiling thoughtfulness, a gentle pride. 

" Something pleasant seems to have come to you, my friend ; why do you not 
let me share it? " 

" Indeed, I believe I have reason to be joyful, dear friend, but wait a little 
while : I will tell you about it as soon as I feel sure of it. It will be a great joy 
for us both, and will also please Kirsanoff and the Mertzalofifs." 

" But what is it, then P " 

" Have you forgotten our agreement, my darling ? Do not question. As soon 
as it is a sure thing, I will tell you." 

A week passed. 

" My darling, I am going to tell you my joy. I need only your advice : you 
are an expert in these things. For a long time I have wanted to do something 
useful, and I have conceived the plan of establishing a dressmaker's shop ; is 
that a good idea?" 

" It is agreed that I am not to kiss your hand, but that referred only to general 
situations ; under such circumstances as the present no agreement holds. Tour 
band, V6ra Pavlovna." 

" Later, my darling, when I have succeeded." 

" When you have succeeded, not to me alone will you give your hand to kiss ; 
Kirsanoff, Alexey P6trovitch, and everybody will demand the privilege. Now I 
am alone, and your intention of itself is worth the kiss." 

" If you do me violence, I will cry out." 

" Well, cry out." 

" You make me ashamed of myself, and I will have nothing more to say to 
you." 

" Is it, then, very important P " 

" Indeed it is, and that is why we talk all the time and do nothing." 
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" And you, who commenced later than any of us, are the first to begin action." 
V6rotchka had hidden her face in her husband's breast. 
" Too much praise, my dear friend." 
" No, you have a wise mind." 
Her husband kissed h-er. 
" Oh, stop ! No one can say a word to you." 
" Very well ; say on, my good Verotohka.'' 
" Do not call me that." 
" Then I will say my wicked V6rotehka." 

" Listen, Mr. Impertinence ! The most important thing now, in my opinion, is 
first to make a prudent choice of honest working-girls, industrious servants of 
proven steadiness of character, dreading quarrels and capable of choosing 
others." 
" Exactly so." 

" I have found three young girls satisfying these conditions ; but how I have 
had to search for the last three months, how I have been through the stores, 
making acquaintances, until at last I have found what I wanted and am sure of 
my choice ! " 

" They must also understand business management ; the bouse must be self- 
sustaining and the business must be successful in a commercial sense." 
" Not otherwise, it is needless to say." 
" What else is there upon which advice is needed ? " 
" The details." 

"Whatai-e the details? Tou probably have thought of everything already, 
and will govern yourself by circumstances. The important thing now is the 
principle, character, and skill. Details settle themselves, in accordance with the 
conditions of each special case." 
" I know it ; nevertheless, I shall feel more confident having your approval." 
They talked for a long time. Loupoukhoif found nothing to correct in his 
wife's plan, but to herself the plan developed itself more clearly as she told it. 

The next day Lopoukhoff carried to the "Journal of Police" an advertise- 
ment announcing : Vera Pavlovna Lopoukhoff does sewing and laundry-work at 
a moderate price. 

The same morning V6ra Pavlovna called upon Julie. " She does not know my 
present name; say Mademoiselle Kosalsky," said she to the servant. 

" Tou come to sec me without a veil, your face exposed ; you give your name 
to the domestic ; why, this is madness ! You will ruin yourself, dear child ! " 
" Oh, now I am married, and I can go everywhere and do as I like." 
" And if your husband should und it out? " 
" In an hour he will be here." 
Julio plied her with questions about her marriage. She was enchanted, she 
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kissed her, weeping all the whUe. When her enthusiasm had at last quieted 
down, V6ra Pavlovna spoke of the object of her visit. 

" Ton know that we remember old friends only v/hen we need them, I have 
a great favor to ask of you. I am about to establish a dressmaker's shop. Give 
me your orders and recommend me to your friends. I sew well, and my 
assistants are equally good seamstresses ; you know one of them." 

Indeed, Julie did know one of them as an excellent needle-woman. 

" Here are some samples of my work. I made this dress myself. See how 
well it fits ! " 

Julie examined very carefully the cut of the dress and its seams, and the 
examination satisfied her. 

" You ought to be very successful ; you have talent and taste. But to that end 
you need a fine store on the Nevsky." 

" In time I shall have one, be sure ; meantime I take orders at my house." 

These things arranged, they returned to the subject of V6rotchka's marriage. 

" Storechnikoff led a very dissipated life lor a fortuight, but afterward became 
reconciled to Ad^le. I am very glad for Ad^le: he is a good fellow; only it is 
a pity that Ad^le has no character." 

Started in this direction, Julie launched into gossip about AdMe's adventures 
and those of others. 

Now that Mademoiselle Eosalsky was no longer a young girl, Julie did not 
deem it necessary to restrain herself. At first she talked reasonably ; then, as 
her excitement increased, she painted orgies glowingly and in colors more and 
more licentious. Vfera Pavlovna became confused, but Julie did not notice it; 
then, recx)vering from her first impression, V6ra Pavlovaa listened with that 
pitiM interest with which one examines a dear face disfigured by disease. 
Lopoukhoflf came, and Julie for a moment transformed herself into a woman of 
society, serious and full of tact. But she could not play that role long. After 
congratulating Lopoukhoff on having so beautiful a wife, she again became 
excited. 

"We must celebrate your marriage." 

She ordered an impromptu breakfast, to be washed down with champagne. 
V6rotchka had to drink half a glass in honor of her marriage, half a glass irj 
honor of her workshop, and half a glass to the health of Julie herself Her 
head began to turn, and she and Julie became terribly noisy ; Julie pinched 
V6rotchka, and began to run ; V6rotchka started after her : they ran through the 
apartments, leaping over chairs ; Lopoukhoff sat in his arm-chair, laughing ; 
Julie presumed to boast of her strength, which brought all this tumult to an 
end: 

" I wUl lift you with one hand." 

" You will not lift me." 
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Beginning to struggle, both of them fell on the sofa, and, not wishing to rise, 
began to shout and laugh ; finally they went to sleep. 

It was a long time since Lopoukhoff had found himself in a situation where 
he did not know what to do. Should he waken them P He feared lest he might 
bring the joyous interview to a disagreeable ending. He rose carefully, and 
took a few steps about the room in search of some book. He fell upon the 
" Chronicles of the (Eil de Boeuf," a book beside which that of Faublas is 
insipid. Lopoukhoff extended himself comfortably upon the sofa at the other 
end of the room, began to read, and in less than a quarter of an hour was asleep 
himself. 

Two hours later Paulino came to waken Julie ; it was dinner-time. They sat 
down to the table alone, without Serge, who had been invited to some public 
dinner ; Julie and V6rotchka again began to shout and laugh. Then they be- 
came calm and resumed a serious attitude. Suddenly Julie asked V6rotchka 
(the idea had not occurred to ber before) why she established a workshop. If 
she desired to get money, it would be much better to become an actress or even 
a singer; her voice was a very fine one. Upon that they seated themselves 
anew. V^rotchka told her plans, and Julie's enthusiasm revived ; congratula- 
tions followed fast upon each other, mingled with eulogistic exclamations. She, 
Julie Letellier, was a lost woman, but she could appreciate virtue ; finally she 
began to weep and embrace Verotchka, whom once more she overwhelmed with 
praises and good wishes. 

Four days later Julie carried V6ra Pavlovna a large number of orders of her 
own and the addresses of some of her friends from whom she might also receive 
orders. She took Serge with her, saying to him : " We cannot do otherwise ; 
Lopoukhoff came to see me, you must return his visit." 

Julie acted like a positive woman, and her enthusiasm did not cease, do that 
she stayed at the Lopoukhoffs' a long time. 

ITiere were no walls there, but thin partitions ; everything could be heard, and 
she was on the lookout. She was not enraptured, but she was moved. After 
having examined all the details of the Lopoukhoffs' somewhat meagre life, she 
saw that that was precisely the way to live, that there is no true life otherwise, 
that real happiness is possible only where there is no luxury ; she even announced 
to Serge that they would go to Switzerland and live in a little cottage amid the 
fields and mountains on the shore of a lake, tliere to love each other, flsh, and 
cultivate their little garden. Serge replied that he was of her mind, but that he 
would like to wait to see what she would think of the matter a few hours later. 

The noise of Julie's elegant carriage and fine horses made a great impression 
upon the dwellers in the fifth line between the Moyenne and the Petite Perspec- 
tive, where nothing like it had been seen since the days of Peter the Great, if not 
since a period Btill more remote. Many watched the surprising phenomenon, 
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and saw it stop near the carriage gate (whiLi was closed) of a one-story wooden 
house with seven windows ; they saw get out a pheaomenon more wonderful 
still, a young woman splendid and brilliant, an officer whoso bearing was of the 
most dignified. They were greatly disappointed when the carriage gate opened 
and the vehicle entered the court ; public curiosity was thus deprived of a sight 
of the stately oflcer and the still more stately lady on their departure. 

When Danilytch came home after his day's work, he had the following inter- 
view with his wife : 

" Danilytch, it appears that our tenants belong to high society. A general 
and his wife have been to see them. The general's wife was dressed so richly 
that her toilet is indescribable. The general wore two stars ! " 

How could Petrovna have seen stars on Serge, who as yet had none, and who, 
if he had any, would not have worn them on his excursions with Julie P That is 
very astonishing. But she did really see them, she was not mistaken, she was 
not lying. It is not only she that says it ; I, too, answer for its truth ; she saw 
them. We know that there were none there; but Serge's aspect was such that, 
from P6trovna's standpoint, it was impossible not to see two stars on him. P6- 
trovna saw them. I affirm it seriously. 

" And what a livery their footman had, Danilytch ! Of English cloth at five 
roubles an archine. And this footman, though grave, was nevertheless polite ; 
he answered when questioned ; he even allowed you to feel of the cloth of his 
sleeve. What good cloth ! It is plain that they have plenty of money to throw 
out of the window. They stayed about two hours, and our tenants talked with 
them very simply, just as I do with you for instance, and did not salute them, 
and laughed with them ; our tenant and the general simply sat back in their 
arm-chairs and smoked. Once, our tenant's cigarette having gone out, he took 
the general's to relight it. And with what respect the general kissed the hand 
of our tenant's beautiful wife ! It is past description. What do you think of all 
this, Danilytch?" 

'• Everything comes from God, that is what I think ; acquaintances of all sorts 
and relatives, all come from God." 

" It is true, Danilytch. Everything comes from God, there is nothing else to 
say. For my part this is what I think, — that our tenant, or his wife, is the 
brother, or sister, of the general, or of the general's wife. And, to tell the truth, 
I am nearly convinced that she is the general's sister." 

" Are you very sure, P6trovna ? I do not believe it. If such were the case, 
they would have money." 

" That can be explained, Danilytch. Either the mother or the father may have 
had her outside of marriage. The face is quite different ; there is no resemblance 
ther&'' 

" That may be it, Petrovna, — outside of marriage. Such things happen." 
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Thanks to this adventure, P6trovna acquired for four whole days a great im- 
portance at the grocery which she was accustomed to frequent For three whole 
days this grocery drew a portion of the trade of the neighboring grocery. P6- 
trovna, devoting herself to the interest oi pabiio iastruotioa, even neglected 
her mending a little during this time in order to satisfy those who had a thirst 
for knowledge. 

All this had results. A week later Tavel Konstantinytoh appeared at his son- 
in-law's. Maria Alexevna obtained information about the life of her daughter 
and her rascal of a son-in-law, not in a constant and careful way, but from time 
to time and out of pure cui-iosity. One of her friends, a gossip of the lowest 
rank, who lived in the island of Vassilievsky, was charged with inquiring about 
V6ra Pavlovna, whenever she happened to pass that way. The gossip brought 
her information sometimes once a month, sometimes oftener, according to cir- 
cumstances. The LopoukhofFs live on good terms. They do nothing extraordi- 
nary, the only thing remarkable being that they are visited by a great many 
young people, all of them men and modestly dressed. It cannot be said that 
they live richly ; nevertheless they have money. Very far from selling anything, 
they buy. She has made two silk dresses for herself. They have bought a sofa, 
a table, and a half-dozen second-hand arm-chairs for forty roubles, which were 
worth perhaps a hundred. They have given their proprietors notice to look for 
new tenants in a month, for then they intend to move into their furnished apart- 
ments, — " though remaining grateful to you for your civility," they added. The 
proprietors of course said that on their side the feeling was the same. 

Maria Alexevna was happy to hear this news. She was a very brutal and 
very bad woman ; she tortured her daughter, she would have killed her if she 
had found it to her advantage, she cursed her as she thought of the ruin of her 
plan for adding to her riches ; all that was true, but did it follow that she had no 
love for her daughter ? Not at all. Tlie affair over and her daughter irrevocably 
escaped from her hands, what had she to do ? AVhatever falls into the trench is 
for the soldier. V6rotchka was none the less her daughter ; and now, in case of 
need, V6ra Pavlovna might readily be useful to Maria Alexevna. The mother 
therefore sincerely wished her daughter well. There was nothing peculiar about 
this affection; Maria Alexevna did not watch her carefully ; what she did was 
simply for form's sake, to satisfy the what-will-peopTe-say consideration, and to 
show that V6ra was really her daughter. Why not become reconciled .' Espe- 
cially since the brigand son-in-law, according to all accounts, is a positive man, 
with whom one may in time do something. So Maria Alexevna gradually came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to renew her relations with her daugh- 
ter. It would have taken six months longer and perhaps even a whole year to 
reach this result ; for there was nothing pressing, and time enough ahead. But 
the news about the general and his wife suddenly advanced matters at least one- 
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hal£ The brigand had indeed shown himself shrewd enough. He, a poor devil 
of a student who had left college without a degree, with two sous in his pocket, 
had formed a friendship with a young general ; he had also made his wife a 
friend of the general's wife ; such a man will go far. Or else Vfera has formed a 
friendship with the general's wife, and has made her hasband a friend of the gen- 
eral. What is the difference ? That would simply show that Vera may go far. 

So, as soon as the visit was known, the father was sent to tell his daughter 
that her mother had pardoned her, and that she was invited to the house. 

Vera Pavlovna and her husband went back with Pavel Konstantinytch and re- 
mained a portion of the evening. The interview was cold and formal. F6dia 
was the principal subject of conversation, because the least thorny subject. lie 
was at school, Maria Alexovna having been persuaded to place him at boarding- 
school ; Dmitry Sergu^itch promised to go to see him, and holidays he was to 
spend at V6ra Pavlovna's. Thus they managed to kill time untU the tea-hour ; 
then they hastened to separate, the Lopoukhoffs pretending that they were ex- 
pecting visitors that evening. 

For six months V6ra Pavlovna had been breathing a vivifying air. Her lungs 
had already become completely unaccustomed to the atmosphere of strategy, in 
which every word was uttered with a pecuniary end in view ; her ear was no 
longer used to the discussion of swindling schemes and vile conspiracies. As a 
result this return to the cellar made a horrible impression on her. This corrup- 
tion, this triviality, this cynicism struck her like a new thing. 

"How did I help succumbing in such surroundings? How was I able to 
breathe in that cellar ? And not only did I live t'aere, but I kept my health ! 
Incomprehensible thing ! How could I have been brought up there, and still ac- 
quire a love of the good ? It is incredible ! " thought V6ra Pavlovna, on return- 
ing to her apartments, with that sense of comfort which one feels on breathing 
freely after ha-.ing been stifled. 

Shortly after their arrival their accustomed visitors came, — namely, Alexey 
P6trovitch with Natalia Andrevna, and Kirsanoff; they passed the evening as 
usual. What a new pleasure V6ra Pavlovna felt after this interview in living 
amid pure ideas and in the society of pure people ! The conversation was, as 
usual, now gay and mingled with souvenirs, now sarious and upon all imagin- 
able subjects, including the historical events of that day, such as the civil war in 
the Caucasus (the prologue of the great war now going on between the South 
and the North in the United States, which in its turn is the prologue of events 
still greater an! of which the scene will not be America only). Now everybody 
talks politics, but at that time those interesfcel in thorn were few in number ; ol 
this small number were Lopoukhoff, Kirsanoff, and their friends. They even en- 
tered into the discussions then prevailing of Liebig's theory of agricultural chem- 
istry, as well as the laws of historical progress, a sal)ject nevor forgotten in such 
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circles. They concerned tliemselves also with the importance of distinguishing 
real desires which seek and find satisfaction from whimsical desires which it is 
impossible and unnecessary to satisfy. For example, when one has a hot fever, 
he is always thirsty, but the only truly desirable satisfaction is not in drink but 
in cure. The unhealthy condition of the system provokes artificial desires while 
changing normal desires. Besides this fundamental distinction then put forward 
by anthropological philosophy, they went into other analogous subjects, or, if 
different, subjects leading back to the same point. The ladies also from time to 
time took part in these scientific discussions conducted in a simple fashion ; they 
sometimes asked questions ; but as a general thing they did not listen, and had 
even been known to sprinkle Lopoukhoflf and Alexey P6trovitch with clean water 
when they seemed too much impressed with the great importance of mineral 
manure. But Alexey F6trovitch and Lopoukhoflf discussed their favorite subjects 
with an invincible tenacity ; Kirsanoff did not aid them much ; he generally took 
the ladies' side, and all three played and sang and laughed until a late hour, 
when, fatigued, they would at last succeed in separating the indefatigable zealots 
of serious conversation. 

in. 

v£ka pavlotna's SBCOim dbeam. 

V6ra Pavlovna, sleeping, saw a field in a dream ; her husband — that is, her 
darling — said: "You wish to know, Alexey Petrovitch, why one sort of soil 
produces the good, the pure, the delicate wheat, and why another sort does not 
produce it? You shall account for this difference yourself. See the root of this 
fine ear ; around the root there is soil, but fresh soil, pure soil, you might say ; 
smell of it; the odor is damp and disagreeable, but there is no mouldy or sour 
smelL You know that in the language of our philosophy Lhat is real soil. It is 
dirty, to be sure ; but look at it closely, and you will see lhat all the elements of 
which it is composed are healthy. This is the soil that they constitute in this 
combination ; but let the disposition of the atoms be a little changed, and some- 
thing different will result ; and this something will be equally healthy, since the 
fundamental elements are healthy. What is the reason of that ? Look closely 
at this portion of the field ; you see that there is an outlet for the water, so that 
there can be no putridity." 

"Yes, motion is reality," said Alexey P6trovitch, "because motion is life. 
Now, the principal element of life is labor, and consequently the principal ele- 
ment of reality is labor, and the characteristic by which it can be most surely 
recognized is activity." 

" Thus, Alexey P6trovitch, if the sun should warm this soil and the heat should 
displace the elements and form them into more complex chemical combinations. 
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— that is, combinations of a higher degree, — then the ear which would grow out 
of this soil would be a healthy ear ? " 

" Yes, because this is real soil," said Alexey P6trovitch. 

" Now, let us pass to this part of the field. Here take likewise a plant, and 
examine in the same way its root. This too is dirty. Look well at this soil. It 
is not difficult to see that this is putrescent soil." 

" That is, abnormal soU," said Alexey Petrovitch. 

" I mean, the elements of this soil being unhealthy, it is natural that, whatever 
their combination and whatever the resulting product, this product must be in a 
state of corruption.'' 

" Evidently, since the elements themselves are unhealthy," said Alexey Petro- 
vitch. 
-" It is not difficult for us to discover the cause of this corruption." 

" That is, this abnormal putridity," said Alexey P6trovitch. 

" That's it ; examine this part of the field again. You see that the water, 
having no outlet, stagnates and rots." 

" Yes, absence of motion is absence of labor," said Alexey P6trovitoh, " for 
labor appears in anthropological analysis as the fundamental form of motion, 
the form which is the basis of all the other forms, — distraction, rest, games, 
amusements; without labor preceding them these forms would not be real. 
Now, without motion there is no life, — that is, no reality ; consequently this soil 
is abnormal, — that is, rotten. Not untU modern times was it known how to 
make such parts of the earth healthy ; now the way has been found in drainage : 
the superfluous water flows away, and there remains only just what is necessary ; 
this moves, and thus makes the fields healthy. But, as long as tills means is not 
employed, the soil remains abnormal, — that is, rotten ; under these conditions 
it cannot produce good vegetation, while it is very natural that real soU should 
produce good plants, since it is healthy. Which was to be demonstrated; 
o-e-a-a-dum, as they say in Latin." 

How do they say in Latin : " Wluch was to be demonstrated." Vera Pavlovna 
could not clearly understand this. 

" Yon seem to like kitchen Latin and the syllogism, Alexey P6trovitch," said 
her " darling," — that is, her husband. 

y^ra Pavlovna approached them and said : 

" Enough of your analyses, identities, and anthropologisms. Vary your con- 
versation a little, gentlemen, I beg of you, in order that I may join in it ; or, 
rather, let us play." 

" Let us play," said Alexey Petrovitch : " let us confess." 

" Let us confess, that will be amusing," said Y^ra FavloTna : " but, as you 
started the idea, it is for you to set the example." 
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" With pleasure, my sister," said Alexey Pfitrovitch: " but how old are you ? 
Eighteen, are you not ? " 

" Nearly nineteen." 

" But not quite ; we will say eighteen, then, and confess, all of us, up to that 
age, for we must have equality of conditions. I will confess for myself and for 
my wife. My father was the sestoa ia the chief town of a gorernment where 
he followed the trade of bookbindsr, and my mother rented rooms to theological 
students. From morning till night they did nothing but talk and worry about 
our daily bread. My father was inclined to drink, but only when poverty bore 
too heavily and painfully upon him or when the income was more than suffi- 
cient : in the latter case he would bring my mother all the money and say to ner : 
' Now, my little mother, we havi3, thank God, all we shall need for two months ; 
and I have kept a Poltianitchek with whiuh to drink a little drop in honor ol 
this joyful occasion.' To him it was a real happiness. My mother got angry 
very often, and sometimes beat me, but this was at times when, as she said, she 
had lamed her back by lifting too many iron pots, or by doing the washing for 
ns five and the five students, or by scrubbing the floor soiled by our twenty feet 
without galoohes, or by taking care of the cow ; in short, it was because of 
excessive nervous fatigue occasioned by wearing and ceaseless labor. And when, 
with all that, ' the two ends did not meet,' as she expressed it, — that is, when 
there was no money with which to buy boots for her sons and shoes for her 
daughters, — then it was that she beat us. She caressed us also when, though 
children, we offered to aid her in her labor, or when we did something intelligent, 
or when she got a rare moment of rest and her back became limber, as she said. 
To us those were real joys." . . 

" To the devil with your real sorrows and joys ! " said V6ra Pavlovna. 

" Well, then, in that case, condescend to listen to my confession for Natacha." 

" I do not wish to listen ; she has similar real joys and sorrows, I am sure." 

" You are perfectly right." 

" But you will be pleased, perhaps, to hear my confession," said Serge, myste- 
riously making his appearance. 

" Let us see," said V6ra Pavlovna. 

" My parents, although they were rich, did nothing but worry and talk about 
money ; rich people are no more exempt from such anxieties "... 

" Tou do not know how to confess. Serge," said AJexey P6trovitch, in an 
amiable tone : " tell us why they worried about money, what the expenses were 
that tormented them, what were the needs that it embarrassed them to satisfy." 

" I well understand why you ask me that," said Serge, " but let us lay that 
subject aside and view their thoughts from another standpoint. They, too, were 
anxious about their children." 

" Wer.! their children sure of their daily bread ?" asked Alexey P6trovitch. 
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" Certainly, but it was necessary to look out that "... 

" Do not confess, Serge ! " said Alcxey P6trovitch : " ive know your history ; 
care of the superfluous, preoconpalion with the useless, — that ig the soil out of 
which you have grown ; it is an abnormal soil. Just look at yourself; yon are 
by birth a fairly intelligent and very polite man ; perhaps you are no worse or 
more stupid than we are ; but what are you good for, for what are you useful P " 

" I am good to escort Julie wherever she wishes to go, I am useful to Julie in 
helping her to lead a dissipated life," answered Serge. 

" Thereby we see," said Alexey P6trovitch, " that the abnormal unhealthy 
soil" . . . 

" Ah, how you weary me with your realism and your abnormalism ! They 
know that it is incomprehensible, and yet they never stop talking about it ! " 
said V6ra Pavlovna. 

'■'■ Then you do not wish to talk a little with me?" said Maria Alexevna, also 
appearing mysteriously : " you, gentlemen, withdraw, for mother wishes to speak 
with daughter." 

Everybody disappeared, and V6rotchka found herself fiice to face with Maria 
Alexevna, Maria Alexevna's countenance assumed a scornful expression. 

" "V6ra Pavlovna, you are an educated person ; you are so pure, so noble," said 
Maria Alexevna in a tone of irony ; " yon are so good ; am I, a gross and wicked 
drunkard, the person to be talking to you ? You, V6ra Pavlovna, have a bad 
mother ; but tell me, if you please, Madame, about what this mother has been 
troubled? About daily bread; that is what, in your learned language, is called 
the real, the veritable human anxiety, is it not ? You have heard bad words ; 
you have seen wicked and corrupt conduct ; but tell me, if you please, what the 
object was. Was it a futile, a senseless object? No, Madame. No, whatever 
the life of your family, it was not a futile, whimsical life. See, Vera Pavlovna, I 
have acquired your learned style. But you are ashamed and distressed at having 
so bad a woman for a mother ? You would like it if I were good and honest ? 
Well, I am a sorcerer, V6ra Pavlovna,! know how to use magic; therefore I can 
realize your desire. Condescend to look ; your desire is fulfilled ; your wicked 
mother has disappeared ; there is a good mother with her daughter ; look ! " 

A room. Near the door snores a dirty drunken man. What is this, — he is 
unrecognizable, his face being covered half by his hand and half by bruises. A 
bed. On the 'led lies a woman, — yes, it is she, it is Maria Alexevna, but the 
good Maria Alexevna ! Further, she is pale, decrepit at the age of forty-five, 
worn out ! Near the bed is a young girl of about eighteen ; yes, it is you, Ve- 
rotchka, yourself, but iu what rags ! What does this mean ? You are so yellow 
and yom- features so gross, and the room itself is so poor ! Of furniture there 
is almost none. 

" V^Totchka, my friend, my 'ingel," says IViria Alexevna: " lie down a little 
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while ; rest yourself, my treasure ; why do you look at me ? It is wholly unnec- 
essary. This is the third night that you have not slept." 

" That is nothing, Mamma ; I am not tired," says V6rotchka. 

" And I feel very sick, Verotchka ; what will become of you when left without 
me ? Tour father's earnings are small, and he is a poor support for you. You 
are pretty ; there are many wicked people in the world. There will be nobody 
to put you on your guard. How I fear for yon ! " 

V6rotchka weeps. 

" My dear child, do not take offence ; I do not mean to reproach you, but sim- 
ply to put you on your guard: why did you go out Friday, the day before I fell 
so seriously ill P " 

V6rotchka weeps, 

" He will deceive you, V6rotchka ; abandon his company." 

" No, Mamma." 

Two months later. How two months have slipped away in a single moment ! 
On a chair is seated an officer. On the table in front of the officer a bottle, and 
it is she, Verotchka, upon the officer's knees ! 

Two months more slip by in a moment. 

On a sofa is seated a lady. Before the lady stands Verotchka. 

" And do you know how to iron, V6rotchka ? " 

" Yes, I know how." 

" What are you, my dear, a serf or free ? " 

" My father is an office-holder." 

" Then you are of gentle birth, my dear ? I cannot take you. What kind of 
a servant would you make P Go, my dear, I cannot take you." 

V6rotchka is in the street. 

" Mamzelle, mamzelle ! " says some drunken youth, " where are you going P 
I will escort you." 

V6rotchka runs to throw herself into the N6va. 

" Well, my dear chUd, how do you like having such a mother ? " said the old, 
the real Maria Alexevna : " am I not clever in the use of magic ? Why are you 
silent ? Have you no tongue P But I will make you speak just the same. Have 
you been in the stores much ? " 

" Yes," said V6rotchka, all of a tremble. 

" Have you seen, have you heard P " 

" Yes." 

" Is their life honorable P Are they educated P Do they read old books, do 
they dream of your new order of things, of the way in which men may be made 
happy P Do they dream of it P Speak out ! " 

V6rotchka, trembling, said not a word. 
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" You have lost your power of speech, it seems to me. Is their life honorable, 
I ask you ? " 

V6rotchka maintained her silence and felt a shudder. 

" You have then reaUy lost your power of speech P Is their life honorable ? 
Are they vL'-tuous young girls, I ask you again P Would you like to be as they 
areP You are silent! Do not turn away your face! Listen, then, Verka, to 
what I am going to say to you. You are learned ; thanks to the money that I 
have stolen, you are edacated. You dream of the good, but, if I had not been 
wicked, you would never have known what the good is. Do you understand ? 
It all comes from me ; you are my daughter, mine. I am your mother." 

V6rotchka weeps and shudders. 

" What do you wish of me. Mamma ? I cannot love yon." 

" Do I ask you to love me P " 

" I should like at least to esteem you, but I cannot do that either." 

" Do I need your esteem ? " 

" What do you want, then P Why have you come to talk to me in so dreadful 
a way ? What do you wish of me ? " 

" Be grateful, without loving or esteeming me, ingrate that you are. I am 
wicked ; is there any chance for love ? 1 am dishonest ; is there any chance for 
esteem ? But you should understand, Verka, that, if I were not what I am, you 
too would not be what you are. You are honest because I have been dishonest ; 
you are good for the reason that I have been wicked. Understand it, V6rotchka, 
and be grateful." 

" Withdraw, Maria Alexevna ; it is now my turn to speak to my sister." 

Maria Alexevna disappeared. 

The sweetheart of so many lovers, the sister of so many sisters took V6rotchka 
by the hand. 

" I have always wanted to be good with you, V6rotchka, for you are good 
yourself. Now, I am whatever the person is to whom I am talking. At pres- 
ent you are sad ; so am I. Look ! Though sad, am I still good P " 

" Always the best in the world." 

" Kiss me, V6rotchka ; we are both in distress. Your mother told you the 
exact truth. I do not like your mother, but I need her." 

" Can you not do without herP " 

" Later I shall be able to, when it shall be useless for men to be wicked. 
But at present I cannot. The good, you see, cannot get a foothold of themselves, ' 
for the wicked are strong and cunning. But the wicked are not all ofthe samesort. 
To some of them it is necessary that the world should grow worse and worse, to 
others it is essential that it should improve, essential in their own interest. It 
was a good thing for your mother that you should be educated ; and why P In 
order that yon might give lessons and thus earn money ; in order that you 
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might catch a rich husband. Her intentions were bad, but did ycu profit by them 
any the less? With the other class of wicked people this is not the ease. For 
instance, if you had had Anna P6trovna for a moiher, could you have had an 
education? Would you have known the good? Would you have loved it? 
No. Either you would not have been allowed to learn, or you would have 
been made a puppet of. The daughter of such a mother must be a puppet, for 
the mother herself is nothing else, and lives only to play to puppets with puppets. 
Now, your mother is bad, but she has been of the more value to you, for it was 
essential to her that you should not be a puppet. You see, then, that the wicked 
are not all of the same sort. Some prevent the existence of men worthy of the 
name, and would have them only puppets. But wicked people of the other sort 
come unconsciously to my aid by giving men the possibility of development and 
gathering the means that permit this development. That is exactly what I 
need. Yes, V6rotchka, I cannot do without this kind of wicked people to oppose 
the other wicked people. My wicked people are wicked, but good grows under 
their wicked hand. Therefore be grateful to your mother. Do not love her, since 
she is wicked, but do not forget that you owe everything to her, that without her 
you would not exist." 

" Will this always be the case ? It will not, will it ? " 

" Later, when the good shall be strong, it will be otherwise. The time is ap- 
proaching when the wicked will see that it is against their interest to be wicked, 
and most of them will become good : they were wicked simply because it was 
disadvantageous to them to be good, but they know, however, that good is better 
than evil, and they will prefer the good as soon as they can love it without injury 
to their own interests." 

" And the wicked who were puppets, what will become of them ? I pity them 

tuO." 

'■'■ They will play to puppets without injuring any one whomsoever. Their 
children will not resemble them, for of all members of the human family I shall 
make good, strong, intelligent human beings." 

" Oh, how good that will be ! " 

" But those who prepare the war for this future are among the good from now 
on. When you aid the cook in getting your dinner, do you not feel good, though 
the air of the kitchen was stifling ? Every one feels good at the table, but who- 
ever has aided in getting the dinner feels better than the others : the dishes seem 
much better to her. You liJie sweets, if I mistake not ? " 

" Yes," said V6rotohka, smiling to see herself thus convicted of a fondness for 
pastry and of having aided in making it in the kitchen. 

" What reason have you to mourn ? Pshaw ! all that is passed." 

" How good you are ! " 

" And joyous, V^rotchka, joyous always, even when sad. Ain I not ? " 
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" Yes, when I am sad, yoo come appearing sad also, but eveiy time you drive 
away my sorrow ; it is very pleasant to be with you." 
" You have not forgotten my song : Done vivona ? " 
« Oh, no." 
" Let us sing it." 
" Let na sing." 

" V6rotchka ! Why, I seem to have awakened yon ! But, at any rate, tea is 
all ready. You really finghtened me : I heard you groan ; I come in, and find 
you singing." 

" No, my darling, you did not awaken me ; I should have awakened without 
you. What a dream I have just had ! I will tell you about it while we are tak- 
ing tea. Leave me ; I am going to dress. But how did yon dare to enter my 
room without permission, Dmitry Sergneitch ? You forget yourself You were 
frightened about me, my darling ? Come here and let me kiss you. And now 
leave me quicklj', for I must dress." 

" You are so late that I had better act as your dressing-maid to-day ; shall I ? " 

" Very good, my darling, but how abashed I am ! " 

IV. 

V6ra Pavlovna's shop was quickly established. At first the organization was 
so simple that nothing need be said about it V6ra Pavlovna had told her first 
three seamstresses that she would give them a little higher wages than the cur- 
rent rate paid to seamstresses. The three working girls, appreciating the char- 
acter of V6ra Pavlovna, had wUlingly consented to work for her. They were not 
at all disturbed at a poor woman's desiring to establish a dressmaker's shop. 

These three young girls found four more, choosing them with all the circum- 
spection that V6ra Pavlovna had recommended to them: these conditions of 
choice had nothing in them to excite suspicion, nothing of an extraordinary 
character : what is there extraordinary in the fact that a young woman should 
desire her shop-girls to be of good and open character ? She wants no quarrels, 
that is all ; it is only prudence on her part. 

V6ra Pavlovna also formed a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the girls 
newly selected before telling them that she accepted them ; this was very natu- 
ral ; she still acted like a prudent woman. 

They worked a month for the wages agreed upon. V6ra Pavlovna was always 
at the shop, so that the seamstresses had plenty of time to know her more closely 
and see that she was economical, circumspect, reasonable, and at the same time 
good ; therefore she obtained their confidence very quickly. Than this there was 
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but one thing farther to say, — that she was a good employer, who knew how to 
manage her affairs. 

When the month was over, V6ra Pavlovna came to the shop with an account 
book, and asked her seamstresses to suspend their work and listen. Then she 
said to them in simple language things such as the seamstresses had neyer heard 
before : 

" Now we know each other. For my part, I can say of you that you are good 
workers and good characters. And I do not believe that you -will speak very ill 
of me. I am going to talk to you without reserve, and if what I say seems 
strange, you will reflect before deciding upon it ; you will not regard my words 
as futile, for you know me for a serious woman. 

" This is what I have to say : 

" People of heart say that dressmakers' shops can be established in which the 
seamstresses shall work with greater profit than in the shops generally known. 
It has been my wish to make the attempt. Judging from the first month, we 
must conclude that these people are right. Your wages you have had. 1 am 
now going to tell you how much profit remains to me after deducting your wages 
and the running expenses." 

y^ra Favlovna read them the account of the expenses and receipts for the 
month just over. Under the head of expenses were placed, besides the wages 
paid, all the other costs, — the rent of the room, lights, and even V6ra Pavlovna's 
carriage-hire in conducting the business of the shop. 

" I have so much left," she continued ; " what's to be done with this money P 
I have established a workshop in order that the profits resulting from the work 
may go to the workers ; that is why I come, for this first time, to distribute it 
among you equally. Then we shall see if that is the best way, or if it would be 
better to employ this money otherwise." 

Having said this, she made the distribution. For some minutes the seam- 
stresses could not recover from their astonishment ; then they began to thank 
her. V6ra Pavlovna let them go on, fearing that she would offend them if she 
refused to listen, which would have seemed in their eyes indifference and disdain. 

" Now," she continued, " I have to tell you the most dilficult thing that I shall 
ever have to say to you, and I do not know whether I shall succeed in making it 
clear. Nevertheless I must try. Why have I not kept this money P And of 
what use is it to establish a workshop if not to make a profit from it? I and 
my husband have, as you know, the necessaries : although we are not rich, we 
have everything that we need and enough of it. Now, if I needed anything, I 
should only have to say so to my husband ; or, rather, even that would be need- 
less, for if I wanted anything, he would perceive it himself and give it to me. His 
business is not of the most lucrative sort, but it is what he best likes. But as we 
love each other much, it is infinitely agreeable to him to do that which pleases 
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me ; od my side, I love to do that which pleases him. Therefore, if I needed 
money, he would engage in more lucrative business than that which now 
occupies him. And he would find it quickly, for he is intelligent and skilful, — 
but you are somewhat acquainted with him. Now, if he does not do it, 
that means that the money which we have is enough for me. I have no 
passion for money ; every one has his passion, which is not always the passion 
for money. Some have a passion for dancing, others for dress, others for cards, 
and all are ready to ruin themselves to satisfy their ruling passion; many 
actually do it, and nobody is astonished at it. Now, I have a passion for the 
things in which I am engaged with you, and, far from ruining myself for my 
passion, I spend scarcely any money upon it, and I am happy to indulge myself 
in it without making any profit thereby. Well, there is nothing strange in that, 
it seems to me : who thinks of making a profit out of his passion ? Every one 
even sacrifices money for it. I do not even do that; I spend nothing on it. 
Therefore I have an advantage over others in that my passion, though agreeable 
to me, costs me nothing, while others pay for their pleasure. Why have I this 
passion ? This is why : Good and intelligent people have written many books 
concerning the way in which we should live in order that all may be happy ; and 
the principal means that they recommend is the organization of workshops on a 
new basis. 

" I, wishing to see if we can establish a workshop of this sort, act just as any 
one does who desires to build a beautiful house or lay oat a fine garden or orange- 
grove in order to contemplate them ; I wish to establish a good dressmaker's 
shop in order that I may have the pleasure of contemplating it. Certainly it 
would be something gained already, if I confined myself to distributing the 
profits among you monthly, as I do now. But good people say that we can 
manage in a much better and more profitable way. I will tell you little by little 
all that we can do besides, if we take the advice of intelligent people. More- 
over, you yourselves, by watching things closely, will make your own observa- 
tions, and when it shaU seem to you possible for us to do something good, we 
wUl ti7 to do it, but gradually and in proper season. I must only add that 
without your consent I shall establish nothing new. Nothing will be changed 
until you desire it. Intelligent people say that nothing succeeds unless it is done 
voluntarily. I am of their opinion, and shall do nothing without your consent. 

" Here is my last order : You see that it is necessary to keep books, and look 
out that there may be no useless expenditures. During this first month I have 
done this alone, but I do not care to do so any more. Choose two of your number 
to join me in this work ; without their advice I shaU do nothing. The money is 
yours and not mine ; therefore it is for you to watch its employment. We are 
hardly well enough acquainted with each other yet to know which of you is best 
fitted for such work ; we must make a trial and choose only for a limited time ; 
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in a week jou will know whether to appoint other delegates or let the old ones 
continue." 

These extraordinary words gave rise to long discussions. But V6ra Pavlovna 
had gained the confidence of the working girls. She had talked to them in a verj 
simple way, without going too far or unfolding attractive prospects before them 
which, after a temporary enthusiasm, give birth to distrust : consequently the 
young girls were far from taking her for a crank, and that was the principal 
point. The business went on very satisfactorily. 

Here, for the rest, in an abridged form, is the history of the shop during the three 
years that this shop constituted the principal feature in the histoi-y of V6ra Pav- 
lovna herself. 

The founders were directly interested in the success of the business, and nat- 
urally it went on very well. The shop never lost customers. It had to undergo 
the jealousies of a few other shops and stores, but this proved no serious obstacle. 
All that V6ra Pavlovna had to do was to obtain the right to put a sign over the 
shop-door. They soon had more orders than the working girls originally em- 
ployed could execute, and the force went on steadily growing. When the busi- 
ness had been in operation eighteen months, it kept twenty young girls at work ; 
afterwards, more still. One of the first measures of the collective administration 
was a decision that V6ra Pavlovna no more than the others should work without 
reward. When this was announced to her, she told the working girls that they 
were perfectly right. They wished to give her a third of the profits. She laid 
this aside for a certain time until she was able to convince the young girls that 
this was contrary to the fundamental idea of their institution. For a long time 
they did not understand ; at last they were convinced that it was not from pride 
that V6ra Pavlovna did not wish to accept a larger share of the profits than the 
others had, but because it was contrary to the spirit of the association. The 
business was already so largo that V6ra Pavlovna could not do all the cutting ; 
they gave her another cutter to aid her. Both received the same wages, and 
V6ra Pavlovna succeeded at last in inducing the society to receive into its treas- 
ury the sum of the profits that it had obliged her to accept, first deducting that 
to which she was entitled as a cutter. They used this money to open a bank. 

For a year V6ra Pavlovna spent a great portion of the day at the shop, where 
she worked as many hours as any of the seamstresses, perhaps more than any of 
them. When it became needless for her to work all day at the shop, she caused 
her wages to be decreased in proportion to lie decrease of her hours of labor. 

How should the profits be divided ? V6ra Pavlovna desired to arrive at af\ 
equal division. Not until the middle of the third year did she succeed in this. 
Prior to that, they passed through several stages, beginning by dividing in pro- 
portion to the wages. First they saw that, if a working girl was kept from work 
for several days by sickness or some other cause deserving of consideration, it 
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was not right to diminish her share of the profits, which she acquired not exactly 
by her own day's works, but rather by the progress of the work as a whole and 
the general condition of the shop. Later they decided that the cutters, and such 
of the other workers as received separate pay for delivering the work at houses 
or fulfilling other functions, were sufficiently compensated by their individual 
wages, and that it was not just that they should receive more of the profits than 
the others. The simple seamstresses were so delicate about the matter that they 
did not ask for this change, even when they saw the injustice of the old method 
of distribution established by themselves. For the rest, it must be added that 
there was nothing heroic in this temporary delicacy, inasmuch as the affairs of all 
were improving constantly. The most difficult thing of all was to make the 
simple working girls understand that one ought to receive just as much of the 
profits as another, although some earned more than others, and that those who 
labored most skilfully were already sufficiently rewarded by their larger wages. 
This was the last change to be made in the division of the profits, and it was not 
reached, as has already been said, nntil towards the middle of the third year, 
when the associates had come to understand that the profits were not a reward 
for the talent of one or another, but rather a result of the general character of 
the workshop, a result of its organization and its object. Now, this object was 
the greatest possible equality in the distribution of the fruits of collective labor 
among all the working girls, regardless of the personal peculiarities of each. 
Upon this character of the workshop dnpended the participation of the laborers in 
the profits. But as the character of the workshop, its spirit, and its order were 
produced by the mutual understanding of all, the tacit consent of the most timid 
or the least capable was not useless in maintaining and developing this under- 
standing." 

I pass by many details, because it is not the workshop that I am describing ; I 
speak of it only so far as is necessary to exhibit the activity of V6ra Pavlovna. 
K I mention some of its peculiarities, it is solely with a view of showing how 
V6ra Pavlovna acted in this affair, and how she guided it gradually, with an in- 
defatigable patience and a remarkable steadfastness of purpose. She never com- 
manded, confining herself to advising, explaining, proposing her cooperation, and 
aiding in the execution of whatever the collectivity had resolved upon. 

The profits were divided every month. At first each working girl took her 
entire share and spent it separately : each had urgent needs, and they were not 
accustomed to acting in concert. When, through constant participation in the 

* It la hardly the proper thing for n translator to Interrupt the progress of a romance for purpoaes of 
coDtroveruy, but 1 cannot refrain from euggeellog to V^ra and tier associates that, after tliey had re- 
ceived eqaitable wages for their worb, ail prolita remaii^ng belonged in equity to the conenmera of their 
prodncta, and ahould have been restored to them by a general reduction in the ecale of prices. These 
CDDSumerB being laborcra themselves in other iields and adopting similar metboda of procedure, the prin- 
ciple of universal participation In the advaotagea of associated over isolated labor voald tfao* uvt 
been realized In the widest sense. — Trantlator. 
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business, they had acquired the habit of combining their efforts in the shop, V6ra 
Pavlovna fixed their attention upon the circumstance that in their trade the 
amount of patronage is very uneven, depending upon the months of the year, 
and that it would not be a bad plan to lay aside during the most profitable 
months a portion of the income in order to make up for the decrease of profits 
in the other months. 

The accounts were kept very exactly, and the young girls knew well that, if 
any one of them should leave the shop, she would receive vrithout any delay the 
share belonging to her. Consequently they consented to this proposition. A 
small reserve capital was formed ; it went on growing steadily ; they began to 
seek various uses for it. Everybody understood, in the first place, that loans 
would be made to those of the participants who should chance to have a great 
need of money, and no one desired to lend at interest : poor people believe that 
pecuniary aid should be extended without interest. The establishment of this 
bank was followed by the foundation of a purchasing agency : the young girls 
found that it would be advantageous to buy their tea, coffee, sugar, shoes, and in 
short many other things, through the agency of the association, which bought 
merchandise in large quantities and consequently at lower rates. Some time 
later they went further still : they saw that it would be advantageous to organize 
in the same way for the purchase of bread and other provisions which they 
bought every day at the bake-shops and groceries ; but they perceived at the 
same time that to do that it would be necessai-y for the associates to live not far 
apart. They began to di-aw together, several living i:i one house, or taking 
rooms near the shop. After which the association established an agency for its 
dealings with the bakers and grocers. About eighteen months later almost all 
the working girls were living in one large house, had a common table, and 
bought their provisions as they do in large establishments. 

Half of these young girls were without family. Some had aged relatives, 
mothers or aunts ; two of them supported their old father; several had little 
brothers and sisters. Because of these family relations three of them were un- 
able to live in the house with the others : one had a mother difficult to get along 
with ; another had a mother in government employ who objected to living with 
girls from the country ; the third had a drunken father. These profited only by 
the purchasing agency ; it was the same with the married seamstresses. But 
with these exceptions all those who had relatives to support lived in the common 
house. They lived two and three in a room ; their relatives arranged themselves 
each in his or her own fashion ; two old women had each a separate chamber, 
but the otbei'S roomed together. The little boys had a room of their own; for 
the little girls there were two. 

It was agreed that the boys could not remain there after the age of eight ; those 
who were older were sent to learn a trade as apprentices. 
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The accounts were kept in the most exact manner in order that no one in the 
association might injure any other or profit by another's injury. 

It would be too long and tedious to enter into fuller details, but there is one 
point more that must be explained. 

V6ra Pavlovna, from the very first, took books to the shop. After having giv- 
en her directions, she began to read aloud, continuing half an hour if not inter- 
rupted sooner by the necessity of distributing more work. Then the young girls 
rested from the attention wMch they had given to the reading ; afterwards they 
resumed it, and then rested again. It is needless to say that the young girls 
from the first acquired a passion for reading ; some had already acquired it before 
they came to the shop. Three weeks later, reading during work had become a 
regular thing. When three or four months had passed, some of the more skil- 
ful seamstresses offered to do the reading ; it was agreed that they should re- 
place Y6ra Pavlovna, that each should read half an hour, and that this half-hoar 
should be counted as a part of their labor. 

As long as V6ra Pavlovna was obliged to do the reading, she sometimes re- 
placed it by stories : when relieved of the reading, she multiplied the stories, 
which soon became a sort of course of lessons. Then — and this was a great 
step — V6ra Pavlovna succeeded in establishing a regular system of instruction : 
the young girls became so desirous of learning and their labor went on so 
successfully that they decided to interrupt their labor to listen to the lessons in 
the middle of the day's work and before dinner. 

" Alexey P6trovitch," said Vera Pavlovna, when calling on the Mertzaloffs one 
day, "I have a request to make of you : Natacha is already with me in the idea. 
My shop is becoming a college of all sorts of learning. Be one of our pro- 
fessors." 

" What then shall I teach them P Latin or Greek perhaps, or even logic and 
rhetoric ? " said Alexey P6trovitch, laughing : " my specialty is not very interest- 
ing in your opinion and in the opinion of some one whom I well know." 

" No, yon are needed precisely as a specialist ; you will serve us as a moral 
buckler and a proof of the good tendency of our teaching." 

" Ton are right. I see clearly that without me this would be immoral. What 
shall I teach?" 

" Russian history, for instance, or an outline of universal history." 

" Exactly. That is what I will teach, and it shall be supposed that I am a 
specialist. Delightful ! Two functions, — a professor and a buckler." 

Natalia Andrevna, Lopoukhoff, three students, and Vfira Pavlovna herself were 
the other professors, as they jokingly called themselves.* 

They mingled instruction with amusements. They had evening parties, 

* Tba title of profcasor, la Rnisia, (• (ilTen on); to UnlTenltj profeuon. 
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suburban walks, at first seldom, and then, when money was plentier, more fre- 
quently ; they also went to the theatre. The third winter they subscribed regu- 
larly to gallery seats at the Italian opera. 



What joy ! What happiness for ■V6ra Pavlovna ! But how much labor also, 
and anxiety, and even sorrow ! The most painful impression of this sort, not 
only to V6ra Pavlovna, but to all her little circle, was caused by the misfor- 
tune of one of the best of the working girls, Alexandrine Pribytkoflf. She was 
pretty, and was engaged to an ofSceholder. One evening, when walking in the 
street a little later than usual, a man ran after her and took her by the hand. 
Wishing to release herself, she pulled her arm away quickly, thus causing the 
man's watch to fall. " Thief, thief! " he cried. The police came and the young 
girl was arrested. The lover, on hearing this news, began a search for the in- 
dividual, found him, and challenged him to a duel; he refused; then the lover 
struck his adversary ; the latter took a stick to strike back, but, before he could 
do so, received a blow in the breast and fell stone dead. Then the lover was 
imprisoned in his turn, and endless court proceedings began. And then ? Then 
nothing, except that after that it was pitiful to look at Alexandrine Pribytkoflf. 

Connected with the shop were many other histories, less dramatic but equally 
sorrowful. These adventures, inevitable amid the prevailing ideas and surround- 
ings, certainly caused V6ra Pavlovna much sorrow and still more embarrass- 
ment. 

But much greater — oh, much greater ! — were the joys. All was joy except 
the sorrows, for the general progress of the association was gay and prosperous. 
Therefore, though distressing accidents sometimes happened, much more fre- 
quent on the other hand were the happy occurrences. Vfera Pavlovna succeeded 
in finding good situations for the little brothers or sisters of such or such a 
working girl. In the course of the third year two of the working girls passed an 
examination for a governess's situation, — to them a great piece of good fortune ! 
Cases of this sort abounded ; but most joyous of all were the marriages. There 
were many of them and all were happy. 

V6ra Pavlovna was twice invited to stand godmother and twice refused. 
This role was almost always taken by Madame Mertzaloflf, or by her mother, who 
was also a very good lady. The first time that she refused it was thought that 
she was displeased at something, and refused for that reason ; but no : V6ra 
Pavlovna was very happy to be invited, and it was simply out of modesty that she 
did not accept, not wishing to appear officially as the patron of the bride. She 
always avoided the appearance of influence ; she tried to put others forward and 
succeeded in it, so that a number of ladies, on coming to the shop to give orders, 
did not distinguish her from the two other cutters. Her gi-eatest pleasure was 
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to demonstrate that the association had been established and was maiatained by 
the working girls themselves. She wished to per3n;ii!e horsclf of the possibility 
of her desire that th'j shop might be able to go on v/ithout her and others of the 
same sort spring up quite unexpectedly. " And why not P How good that 
would be ! What better thing could happen ? " — than that they should spring 
ap without the guidance of some one not a dressmaker, guided solely by the in- 
telligence and tact of the working girls themselves. 
Such was V6ra Pavlovna's fondest, dearest dream. 



Thus had rolled away nearly three years since the establishment of the work- 
shop, and more than three years since Vera PavloTna's marriage. By what 
smoothness and activity had these years been marked ! With what tranquillity, 
joys, and contentment of all sorts had they not been filled ! 

Vera Pavlovna, waking in the morning, dozes a long time in bed ; she loves to 
doze ; while appearing to sleep, she thinks of what there is to do ; after which 
her thought wanders, and she says to herself: " How warm this bed is ! How 
nice it is thus to doze in the morning ! " and so she dozes until from the neutral 
room (now we must say from one of the neutral rooms, for there are two in this 
fourth year of their marriage) — until from one of the neutral rooms her hus- 
band — that is, " her darling " — calls out : " V6rotclika, are you awake ? " 

" Yes, my darling." 

This " yes " means that the husband may begin to make the tea : for he makes 
the tea in the morning, while V6ra Pavlovna — no, in her room she is not V6ra 
Pavlovna, but V6rotchka — is dressing. She is very long in dressing! Not at 
all ! She dresses quickly, but she likes to let the water stream over her a long 
time ; then she is a long time in combing her hair, or, rather, not exactly that ; 
she combs her hair quickly, only she likes to play with her tresses, of which she 
is very fond ; sometimes too, it must be added, she pays particular attention to 
one feature of her toilet, — her boots: Verotchka dresses with much simplicity, 
but she has beautiful boots ; to have beautiful boots is her passion. 

Now she goes out to drink her tea ; she kisses her husband. 

" Did you sleep well, my darling? " 

While drinking the tea, she talks about various subjects, trivial or serious. 
Furthermore V6ra Pavlovna — no, Verotchka (during the morning meal she is 
still V6rotchka) — does not take as much tea as cream : the tea is only a pretext 
for taking the cream, and she puts in much more cream than tea ; cream also is 
her passion. It is very difficult to get good cream in St. Petersburg, but she 
knows where to find real cream, excellent cream. She dreams of owning a cow ; 
if affairs go on for another year as they have already gone on, perhaps she may 
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have one. But it is nine o'clock. Her darling goes off to give his lessons or 
attend to his other business: he is also employed in a manufacturer's counting- 
room. V^ra Pavlovna now becomes V6ra Pavlovna until the next morning. 
She attends to her household duties ; she has but one servant, a very young girl, 
who has to be shown everything ; and as soon as she has become familiar with 
affairs, a new one has to be shown, for servants do not stay long with VSra 
Pavlovna. They are always marrying. After six months or a little more V6ra 
Pavlovna makes a pelerine or some raffles as a preparation for standing god- 
mother. On this occasion she cannot refuse. "But then, V6ra Pavlovna, you 
have arranged everything ; no one but you can be godmother," they would say, 
with reason. 

Tes, she has many household cares. Then she has to go to give her lessons, 
numerous enough to occupy her ten hours a week: to have more would be 
fatiguing to her, and furthermore she has no time. Before the lessons she has 
to go to the shop and spend some time there ; on returning from the lessons she 
has to call in again and take a glance at affairs. Then it is time to dine with 
her " darling." Often there are one or two persons to dine with them. Not more 
than two ; they cannot have more ; and even two cause considerable trouble. 
If V6ra Pavlovna comes home tired, then the dinner is simpler ; she goes to her 
room to rest, and the dinner begun under her direction is finished without her. 
But if on coming home she is not tired, she runs to the kitchen and goes actively 
to work ; in that case the dinner is ornamented with some bit of pastry, gen- 
erally something to be eaten with cream, — that is, something that may serve as 
a pretext for eating cream. During the meal she talks and asks questions, 
but generally talks ; and why should she not talk P How many new things she 
has to communicate concerning the shop alone ! After the meal she remains a 
quarter of an hour longer with her " darling ; " then they say " au revoir,^'' and 
retire to their respective rooms. Now V6ra Pavlovna again lies down upon her 
bed, where she reads and dozes ; very often she sleeps ; perhaps that is the case 
half of the time. It is her weakness, a vulgar weakness perhaps ; but Vera 
Pavlovna sleeps after dinner. And she even loves to sleep ; she is neither 
ashamed nor repentant of this vulgar weakness. She rises after having slept or 
simijly dozed for an hour and a half or two hours ; she dresses and goes once 
more to the shop, where she stays until tea-time. Then, if they have no guests 
to take tea with them, she talks again with her " darling," and they spend about 
half an hour in the neutral room. After which, " Till tomorrow, my darling ; " 
they kiss each other and separate until the following morning. 

Then for some time, occasionally until two o'clock in the morning, she works, 
reads, finds recreation at the piano (which is in her room) . This grand piano 
has just been bought ; previously she had hired one. It was a great pleasure to 
her when this piano was bought ; in the first place it was a saving. The piano. 
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which was a small second-hand one, cost one hundred roubles; it only had to be 
repaired at a cost of seventy roubles, and then she had a piano of excellent tone. 
Sometimes her darling comes in to hear her sing, but only rarely : he has so 
much to do ! So the evening passes : working, reading, plajdng, singing ; but 
especially reading and singing. This when nobody is there. But very often 
they receive visitors, generally young people not as old as V6ra Pavlovna her- 
self, among the number the workshop professors. All hold LopoukhoflF in high 
esteem, consider him one of the best minds of St. Petersburg, and perhaps they 
are not wrong. This is the motive of their intimacy with the Lopoukhoffs : they 
find Dmitry Sergu6itch's conversations useful to them. For V6ra Pavlovna they 
have a boundless veneration ; she even permits them to kiss her hand without 
feeling herself hnmiliated, and conducts herself toward them as if. she were 
fifteen years their elder ; that is, she so conducts herself when not indulging in 
gayeties ; but, to tell the truth, the most of the time she does indulge in gayeties : 
she runs, she plays with them and they are enchanted, and all dance, and waltz, 
and run, and chatter, and laugh, and make music, and, above all, sing. So much 
gayety does not at all prevent these young people from profoundly venerating 
V6ra Pavlovna, and from esteeming her as one rarely esteems an elder sister and 
as one does not always esteem a good mother. Moreover, the song is not always 
a gay one ; in fact. Vera Pavlovna oftenest sings serious things ; sometimes she 
stops singing and plays serious airs on her piano ; her hearers listen in silence. 
They receive also older visitors, their equals, — for the most part Loponkhoflfs 
old comrades, acquaintances of his old comrades, and two or three young pro- 
fessors, almost all bachelors : the only married people are the Mertzaloffs. 

The Lopoukhofis visit more rarely, scarcely ever going to see any one but the 
Mertzalofis and Madame Mertzalofi's parents : these good and simple old people 
have a large number of sons filling positions of considerable importance in all 
the different ministries ; at the houses of these, who live in a certain degree of 
luxury, V6ra Pavlovna meets a society of all colors and shades. This free, active 
life, not without a touch of sybaritism, — dozing in her soft, warm bed, taking 
cream, eating pastry with cream, — this life is very pleasant to V6ra Pavlovna. 

Does the world afford a better life ? To her as yet it seems not. 

Yes, and for the beginning of youth perhaps she is right 

But the years roU on, and with the lapse of time life grows better, provided it 
comes to be what it already is for some and what it one day will be for all. 

VL 

One day — the end of the summer was already near at hand — the young girla 
were getting ready to take their customary Sunday walk in the suburbs. On 
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almost evei7 holiday during the summer they went in boats to the islands.* 
Ordinarily V6ra Pavlovna alone went with them, but on this occasion Dmitry 
Sergueltch was going too, which was very extraordinai-y ; it wag the second time 
that year that he had done so. This news caused much joy in the shop : V^ra 
Pavlovna, thought the girls, will be gayer than usual, and the walk will be a 
very lively one. Consequently some of the girls, who had intended to pass this 
Sunday otherwise, changed their plans and joined the promenaders. They had to 
engage five yawls instead of four, and found that even five would not be enough ; 
they had to take a sixth. There were more than fifty persons, over twenty 
of whom w- re seamstresses. Only six were absent. There were three women 
advanced in years ; a dozen children ; mothers, sisters, and brothers of the seam- 
stresses ; three young men who had sweethearts among them, one being a clock- 
maker's foreman, another a sm;ill merchant, and both scarcely yielding in point of 
manners to the third, who was a schoolteacher in the district ; and finally five other 
young men of various pursuits, of whom two were officers, and eight students 
from the University and Medical Academy. 

They took four great sarmvars filled with bits of all sorts of provisions, bread, 
cold veal, etc. For the young people were very active, and in the open air could 
be relied on to have good appetites : they did not forget half a dozen bottles of 
wine: for fifty people, fifteen of whom were children, this was certainly none too 
much. 

The trip was a very joyous one ; nothing was wanting. They danced quadrilles 
with sixteen and even twenty couples. In the races twenty-two couples took 
part ; they hang three swings between the trees ; in the intervals they drank tea 
or ate. For half an hour a part of the joyous company listened to a discussion 
between Dmitry Sergu6itch and two students, the most intimate of his younger 
friends ; they mutually charged each other with erroneous reasoning, moderantism, 
and bourgeoisisme. These were general charges, but in each individual some 
special fault was pointed out. In one of the students it was romanticism, in 
Dmitry Sergu6itch schematism, and in the other student rigorism ; it is needless 
to say that it was very diflBcult for a simple listener to give attention to such a 
discussion for more than five minutes. 

One of the disputants was not able to keep it up over an hour and a half, after 
which he fled to join the dancers, but his flight was not altogether inglorious. 
He had become indignant against some moderate or other. Undoubtedly this 
moderate was myself, though I was not present, and knowing that the object 
ol his wrath was already well along in years, he cried out : " What arc 
you talking about? Let me quote you some words that I heard uttered lately by 

* Tl at ia, the lelunds situated in the aaburbe of St. Petersburg and formed by the various armB of the 
triva. 
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a very estimable and very iutelligent lady : ' Man is incapable of nsefal thought 
after the age of twenty-five years.' " 

" But I know the lady to whom you refer," said the officer, approaching, un- 
fortunately for the romanticist ;" she is Madame N., and she said that in my 
presence ; she is indeed an escellent lady, only she was convicted on the spot 
of having boasted half an hour before of being twenty-six years old, and you re- 
member, do you not, how she joined all the others in laughing at herself" 

And now all four laughed, and the romanticist, while laughing, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to run away. But the officer took his place in the dis- 
cussion, which grew still more animated and lasted until tea was ready. The 
officer answered the rigorlst and the schematist more rudely than the roman- 
ticist had done, but showed himself a thorough-going follower of Auguste 
Comte. 

Aft-er tea the officer declared that, inasmuch as he was still at that age when 
one can think correctly, he was ready to join the other individuals of the same 
age ; Dmitry Sergueitch and even the rigorist followed his example in spite of 
themselves ; it is true that they did not dance, but they joined in the races. When 
the contests in running and leaping the brook began, the three thinkers showed 
themselves among the most enthusiastic. The officer proved himself the supe- 
rior when it came to leaping the brook. Dmitry Sergu6itch, who was endowed 
with great strength, became greatly excited on being thrown by the officer ; he 
counted on being the first in this sort of exercise after the rigorist, who very 
easily lifted into the air and threw to the ground Dmiti-y and the officer together. 
That did not clash with the ambition of the officer or of Dmitry Sergu6itch, for 
the rigorist was a recognized athlete ; but Dmitry Serga6itch did not like to 
pocket the disgrace of being conquered by the officer, and so he returned to the 
struggle five times, and five times the officer, though not without difficulty, threw 
him. The sixth time he acknowledged himself conquered. Both could do no 
more. The three thinkers, stretching themselves upon the grass, resumed their 
discussion ; this time Dmitry SerguMtch took the Comtean view and the officer 
was the schematist, but the rigorist remained a rigorist. At eleven o'clock they 
started homeward. The old women and children slept in the boats ; fortunately 
they had taken many warm wraps along ; the others on the contrary talked in- 
cessantly, and the games and laughter in the six yawls did not stop until their 
arrival. 

VII. 

Two days afterward, at the breakfast table, VSra Pavlovna told her husband 
that he had a bad color. He ansv/ered that that night he had not slept very well, 
and had been feeling badly since the previous evening ; but that it was nothing ; 
he had taken a little cold on the excursion, especially while lying on the ground 
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after the racing and wrestling ; he acknowledged that he had been a little im- 
prudent, but convinced Vera Pavlovna that it was nothing at all. 

Then he went about his usual business, and at tea-time said that his indisposi- 
tion had left him. But the next morning he was obliged to confess that he must 
remain a while in the house. V6ra Pavlovna, very anxious, became seriously 
frightened, and urged Dmitry SerguMtch to send for a doctor. 

" But I am a doctor myself, and can care for myself if need be ; at present it is 
not necessary." 

But Vera Pavlovna insisted, and he wrote a note to Eirsanoff, in which he told 
him that his sickness was insignificant and that he called him only to please his 
wife. 

Consequently Eirsanoff made no haste about coming. He remained at the 
hospital until dinner-time, and, when he reached the Lopoukhoffs, it was already 
after five o'clock. 

"I did well, Alexander, in calling you," said Lopoukhoff: "although there is 
no danger, and probably will be none, I have an inflammation of the lungs. I 
should certainly have cured myself without you, but care for me just the same. 
It is necessary to ease my conscience : I am not a bachelor like you." 

They sounded each other's chests for a long time, and both came to the con- 
clusion that Lopoukhoff's lungs were really inflamed. There was no danger, and 
probably would be none, but this disease is always grave. The patient must 
keep his bed a dozen days. 

Kirsanoff had to talk a long time to Vfira Pavlovna to ease her mind. She 
finally was persuaded that they were not deceiving her ; that the disease, in all 
probability, was not only not dangerous, but even quite light ; only it was " in 
all probability," and how many things happen against all probability ! Kirsanoff 
came twice a day to see his patient: they both saw that the disease was not 
dangerous. On the morning of the fourth day Kirsanoff said to V6ra Pavlovna : 

"Dmitry is getting on well : for the next three or four days he will be a little 
worse, after which his recovery will begin. But I wish to speak seriously to you 
of yourself; why do you not sleep nights? You are doing wrong. He has no 
need of a nurse, or of me. In acting in this way you are injuring yourself, and 
quite uselessly. At this very moment your nerves are agitated." 

To all these arguments V6ra Pavlovna answered : 

" Never ! " " Impossible ! " Or else, " I should like to, but I cannot," — that is, 
sleep nights and leave Lopoukhoff without a nurse. 

At last she said : " But all that you are saying to me now he has already told 
me many times over, as you well know. Certainly I would have yielded to him 
rather than to you ; therefore I cannot." 

Against such an argument there was nothing to be said. Kirsanoff shook hia 
head and went away. 
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Coming back to his patient after nine in the evening, he remained by his side 
in company with VSra Pavlovna about half an hour ; then he said : 

" Now, V6ra Pavlovna, go and rest. We both beg you to. I will spend the 
night here." 

V6ra Pavlovna was much confiised : she was half convinced that her presence 
all night by the bedside was not absolutely necessary. But then why does Kir- 
sanoff, a busy man, remain ? Who knows ? No, her " darling " cannot be left 
alone ; no one knows what might happen. He will want to drink, perhaps he 
will want some tea ; but he is so considerate that he will refrain from asking for 
it ; therefore it is necessary to remain by his side. But that Kirsanoflf should 
spend tlie night there is out of the question ; she will not allow it. Thareforo 
she refused to go away, pretending that she was not very tired and that she had 
rested a great deal during the day. 

" I beg you to go ; I ask your pardon, but I absolutely pray you to." 

And Kirsanoff took her by tho hand, and led her almost by force to her room. 

" You really confuse me, Alexander," said the sick man ; " what a ridiculous 
role you play in remaining all night with a patient who does not need you ! and 
yet I am much obliged to you, for I have never been able to induce her to get a 
nurse, since she fears to leave me alone ; she cannot trust me to any one else." 

" It I did not see that she could not rest easy in trusting you to any other, you 
may be sure that I would not disturb my comfort. But now I hope that she is 
going to sleep, for I am a doctor and your friend besides." 

In fact, V6ra Pavlovna had no sooner reached her bed than she threw herself 
upon it and went to sleep. Three sleepless nights alone would be nothing, and 
the hurry and worry alone would be nothing. But the hurry and worry and 
the three sleepless nights together, without any rest in the daytime, were really 
dangerous; forty-eight hours more of it, and she would have been more seriously 
sick than her husband. 

Kirsanoff spent three nights with his patient ; it tired him scarcely any, for he 
slept very tranquilly, only taking the precaution to lock the door that V6ra Pav- 
lovna might not observe his negligence. She strongly suspected that he slept, 
but was made not at all uneasy thereby. He is a doctor ; what, then, is there to 
fear ? He knows when to sleep and when to go without it. She was ashamed 
at not having been able to calm herself sooner in order to no further disturb 
Kirsanoff. But in vain did she assure him that she would sleep even if he were 
not there ; he did not believe her, and answered : 

" It is your fault, V6ra Pavlovna, and you must take the consequences. I have 
no confidence in you." 

Four days afterward she saw clearly that the sick man was almost cured ; the 
most decisive proofi conquered her doubts. That evening they played cards, 
three-handed. Lopoukhoff was no longer completely on his back, but in a half- 
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sitting posture, and had regained the voice of a man in health. It was safe for 
Kirsanoflf to suspend his attentions, and he told them so. 

"Alexander Matv6itch, why have you so completely forgotten meP With 
Dmitry you are on a good footing ; he seea you often enough ; but, as for you, 
you have not been to see us, it seems to me, for more than six months ; and it 
has been so for years. Do you remember that at the beginning we were intimate 
friends ? " 

" Men change, V6ra Pavlovna. And I do an enormous amount of work ; I can 
boast of it. I visit nobody, for lack of time and will. I tire myself so from nine 
till five in the hospital thn.t, when I go home, I can put on nothing but my dress- 
ing-gown. Friendship is good, but — do not be offended at what I am going to 
say — to lie in one's dressing-gown, with a cigar between one's lips, is better 
still." 

In fact, Kirsanoff, for more than two years, had not been a visitor at the 
Lopoukhoffs'. The reader has not noticed his name among their ordinary vis- 
itors, or even among their rare visitors ; for a long time he had been the rarest 
of all. 

vin. 

The reader with the penetrating eye (I make this explanation only to the mas- 
culine reader : the feminine reader is intelligent enough to annoy an author with 
her penetration ; therefore, let me say once for all, I do not explain myself to 
her ; among masculine readers also there are some intelligent people ; no more 
do I explain myself to these ; but most masculine readers, among them nearly 
all men of letters and men who wield a pea, have the penetrating eye ; with 
them it is always well to have an understanding), — well, the reader with 
the penetrating eye says : " I see where this is going tQ end ; in V6ra Pavlovna's 
life a new romance is beginning, in which Kirsanoff is to play the principal rdle. 
I see even farther. Kirsanofl' has long been in love with V6ra Pavlovna, and 
that is why he has ceased to visit the Lopoukhoffs." How facile your conception, 
O reader with the penetrating eye ! As soon as something is told you, you note 
it on the instant and glory in your penetration. Accept my admiration, reader 
with the penetrating eye ! 

Thus in the history of V6ra Pavlovna appears a new personage, and I should 
have to introduce him, had this not already been done. Whenever I spoke of 
Lopoukhoff, I set my wits to work to distinguish him from his intimate friend, 
and yet I could say almost nothing of him that I should not have to repeat, in 
speaking of Kirsanoff. Yes, all that the reader with the penetrating eye will be 
able to divine of Kirsanoff's character will be a repetition of what has been said 
about Lopoukhoff. Lopoukhoff was the son of a petit bourgeois, tolerably well- 
to-do for his station, — that is, generally having meat in his stchi : Kirsanoff was 
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the son of a law copyist, — that is, of a man who often had no meat in his stchi. 
Lopoukhoflf, from his earliest years, had earned his own living ; Kirsanoff, at the 
age of twelve, began to aid his father in copying. As soon as he reached the 
fourth form at school he began to give lessons. Both paved their own way, 
without aids or acquaintances. 

What kind of a man was Lopoukhoff? At school French had not been taught 
liim. As for German, he had been taught just enough to enable Iiim to decline 
der, die, das almost faultlessly. After entering the Academy he soon saw that 
with Russian alone one cannot make much progress in science; he took a 
French-Russian dictionary and a few French books ready to his hand, — Telemaque, 
Madame de Genlis's novels, a few numbers of our wise Revue Etranghre, not very 
attractive works, — be took these, and, though a great lover of reading, said to 
himself: "I will not open a single Russian book until I am able to read French 
easily ; " and he succeeded. With German he managed another way ; he hired a 
bed in a room occupied by many German workingmen. The lodging was fright- 
ful, the Germans tiresome, the Academy a long way off, but nevertheless he slept 
there long enough to learn German. 

With Kirsanoff it had been otherwise. He had learned German with books 
and a dictionary, as Lopoukhoff had learned French, and his French he acquired 
in stUl another way, — by means of a single book and no dictionary. The Gospel 
is a well-known book : he procured a copy of a Geneva translation of the New 
Testament; he read it eight times; the ninth time he understood it all, — he 
knew French. 

What kind of a man was Lopoukhoff? This will show. One day in his much- 
worn uniform he was going along the Perspective Kamenno-Ostrovsky to give a 
lesson for fifty copecks two mUes away from the Lyceum. He saw approaching 
him some one with an imposing air, evidently out for exercise, who marched 
straight upon him without turning aside ; now, at that time Lopoukhoff had 
made this rule : " I turn aside first for nobody except women.'' Their shoulders 
touched. The individual, half turning back, said: "Hog! Beast that you 
are ! " and was about to continue in this tone, when Lopoukhoff, quickly turning 
around, seized the individual around the waist and threw him into the gutter 
with great dexterity ; then, standing over his adversary, he said to him: "Do 
not stir ; else I will drag you into a muddier place yet." Two peasants passing 
saw and applauded ; an officeh 'Ider passing saw, did not applaud, and confined 
himself to a half smile. Carriages passed, but their ocoup.mts could not see 
who was in the gutter. After remaining some time in this attitude, Lopoukhoff 
again took his man, not around the waist, but by the hand, aided him to rise, led 
him into the road, and said to him : " Ah, sir, what a misstep you made ! I 
hope you have not hurt yourself? Allow me to wipe you off." A peasant pass- 
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Ing helped to wipe him, as did two petiis bourgeois also passing: after the man 
was clean, each went his way. 

To Kirsanoff a similar but somewhat different thing once happened. A certain 
lady had formed an idea of cataloguing the library which her husband, an ad- 
mirer of Voltaire, had left her at his death twenty years before. Exactly why » 
catalogue became necessary afler twenty years is not known. It was Kirsanoflf 
who chanced to put himself at the disposition of the lady for her purpose, and 
they agreed on eighty roubles as the price; Kirsanoff worked for six weeks. 
Suddenly the lady changed her fancy and decided that the catalogue was useless ; 
so she went into the library, and said : 

" You have done enough ; I have changed my mind : here is the pay for your 
work," and she handed him ten roubles. 

" I have already done, your (ho gave the lady her title), more than half 

of the work : of the seventeen cases I have copied ten." 

" Do you consider yourself badly paid ? Nicolas, come here and talk to this 
gentleman." Nicolas hurried to the scene. 

" How dare you be rude to my mother ? " 

"But, my beardless boy (an expression without foundation on Eirsanoff's 
part, Nicolas being about five years his elder), you would do well to understand 
the matter before expressing yourself." 

" Ho ! there ! my servants ! " shouted Nicolas. 

" Ah ! your servants ! I will teach you." The lady gave a shrill scream and 
fainted, and Nicolas saw clearly that it was impossible for him to make any 
movement with his arms fastened against his sides by Eirsanoff's right hand as 
if by a band of iron. Eirsanoff, after pulling his hair with his left hand, placed 
it at his throat and said : 

" Do you see how easy it is for me to strangle you P " 

He gave his throat a grip, and Nicolas saw that it was indeed very easy to 
strangle him. The grasp was loosened. Nicolas found that he could breathe, 
but was still at the mercy of his conqueror. To the Goliaths who made their 
appearance Eirsanoff said : 

" Stop there, or I will strangle him. Eeep your distance, or I will strangle him." 

Nicolas, at once comprehending the situation, made signals which meant : 

" His reasoning is good." 

" Now, will you escort me, my dear, to the stairs ? " said Eirsanoff, again 
addressing Nicolas though continuing to hold his arm around him. He went out 
into the ball and descended the stairs, the Goliath? looking at him in astonish- 
ment ; on the last step, letting go his hold of Nicolas's throat, he hurled him from 
him, and started for a hat store to buy a cap in place of that which he had left 
upon the battle-ground. 

Well, then, are not these two men alike in character? All the prominent 
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raits by which they are marked are traits, not of individuals, but of a type, so 
ifferent from those yo'.i are accustomed to see, reader with the penetrating eye, 
lat these general peculiarities hide from you their personal differences. These 
eople are like a few Europeans scattered among the Chinese, whom the Ctiinese 
annot distinguish from each other, seeing but one and the same nature, " bar- 
arians with red hair and without manners." In their eyes the French have " red 
air " as well as the English. Now, the Chinese are right : compared to them all 
Inropeans are as a single individual; not individuals, but representatives of a 
rpe and nothing more. None of them eat cockroaches or wood-lice ; none of 
lem cut men up into little pieces ; all alike drink brandy and wine made of 
rapes instead of rice ; and even the common drink, tea, is prepared by the 
inropeans with sugar, and not without as the Cliinese prepare it. It is the same 
ath people of the type to which Lopoukhoff and Kirsanoff belonged : they seem 
lentical to men who do not belong to this type. Each is bold and resolute, 
nowing what to do under all circumstances, and doing it with a strong arm 
'hen necessary. That is one side of their character. On the other side each is 
f irreproachable honesty, of honesty such that one cannot even ask concerning 
ither : " Can this man be relied on fully and absolutely ? " It is as clear as the 
ir that they breathe ; as long as those breasts heave, they will be warm and un- 
aakeable ; lay your head upon them boldly, it will rest there safely. These gen- 
ral traits are so prominent that they eclipse all individual peculiarities. 

It is not long since this type was established in Russia. Formerly from time 
J time a few individuals shadowed it forth ; but they were exceptions, and as 
nch felt their isolation and weakness ; hence their inertia, their ennui, their ex- 
Itation, their romanticism, their whimsicality; they could not possess the 
■rincipal traits of this type, — tact, coolness, activity, all well balanced, the 
ealization of common sense in action. They were really people of the same 
ature, but this nature had not yet developed itself into the condition of a type, 
'his type, I repeat, has been established but a little while ; I can remember 
(hen it did not exist, although I am not yet of mature age. I have not suc- 
eeded in becoming one of them, for I was not brought up in their time ; conse- 
uently I can without scruple express my esteem for these new men, for unfortu- 
ately I do not glorify myself in saying of them : " These are excellent men." 
lecently this type has been multiplying rapidly. It is born of an epoch ; it is a 
ign of the times, and — must I say it ? — it will disappear with the fast-flying 
poch which produced it. Its life, new as it is, is fitted to last but a short time. 

We did not see these men six years ago ; three years ago we despised them : 
,nd now — bat it matters little what we think of them now ; in a few years, in a 
'ery few ye-.rs, we shall appeal to them : we shall say to them : " Save ns ! " and 
vhatever ' Jiey say then will be done by all. A few years more, perhaps even a few 
nonths. und we shall curse them ; they will be driven from the scene amid hisses and 
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insults. What matters it? You may drive them away, you may curse them, but 
they will be useful to you, and that will satisfy them. They will quit the scene, proud 
and modest, austere and good, as they ever were. Not one will remain upon the 
scene P Not one ! How shall we live without them P None too well. But after 
them things will go on better than before. Many years will pass, and then men 
will say: " Since their day things have been better, but still they arebad." And 
when they shall speak thus, that will mean that it is time for this type to be born 
again : it will reappear in a greater number of individuals under better forms, 
because goodness will then be plentier, and all that is now good will then be 
better. And so history will begin again in a new phase. And that wUl last 
until men say: "Now we are good," and then there will be no longer any 
special type, for all men will be of this type, and it will be difficult for any one to 
understand that there ever was a time when it was regarded as special and not 
as the common nature of all mankind. 

IX. 

But just as Europeans seem to the Chinese to have the same faces and the same 
customs when contrasted with those of the Chinese, while in reality there is » 
much greater difference between Europeans than between Chinese, so it i» 
with these modern men who seem to constitute but a single type. Individual 
diversity develops itself in more numerous differences, and they are more sharply 
distinguished from each other than are individuals of any other type. They 
include all sorts of people, — sybarites and stoics, the stem and the tender, in 
short, all varieties. But as the most savage European is very gentle, the most 
cowardly very courageous, the most epicurean very moral compared with the 
Chinese, so it is with the new men ; the most austere believe that man neede 
more comfort than others dream of for him ; the most sensual are more rigid ie 
their morality than the moralists found in the common run of men. But they 
have conceptions of their own in all these things ; they view in a way wholly 
peculiar to themselves both morality and comfort, sensuality and virtue. 

But they all view these things in the same way and as if they were one and 
the same thing, so that to them comfort, sensuality, virtue, morality seem identi- 
cal. But all this is true only from the Chinese standpoint ; they themselves, on 
the contrary, find very great differences in their views corresponding to the 
diversity of their natures. How grasp all these differences ? i 

When Europeans talk over their affairs with each other, but only with each 
other and not with the Chinese, the diversity of their natures is visible. So is it 
with our new men ; we see in them a great diversity when the relations between 
themselves and not with others are before us. We have seen two individuals of 
this type, V6ra Pavlovna and Lopoukhofif, and we have seen what their relations 
were. A third individual now appears upon the scene. Let us see what differ- 
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enoes will grow out of the possibility now open to one of the three of making a 
comparison between the two others. V6ra Pavlovna now has before her 
Lopoukhoff and Kirsanoff. Formerly she had no choice to make ; now she may 
make one. 

X. 

Nevertheless two or three words most be said of Kirsanofifs outer man. 

He too, like Lopoukhoflf, had regular and beautiful features. Some thought 
the latter more beautiful, others the former. Lopoukhoff, who was darker, had 
hair of a deep chestnut color, sparkling brown eyes that seemed almost black, an 
aquiline nose, thick lips, and a somewhat oval face. 

Kirsanoff had moderately thick light hair, blue eyes, a Grecian nose, a small 
mouth, and an oblong face of rare whiteness. 

Kirsanoff's position was a fairly good one. He already had a chair. The 
electors were against him by an enormous majority, and he not only would not 
have obtained a chair, but would not even have been made a doctor at the final 
examination at the Academy, had it not been impossible to avoid it. Two or 
three young people and one of his old professors, a man already advanced in age, 
all his friends, had long since reported to the others that there existed in the 
world a man named Virchow and that this Virchow lived in Berlin, and a man 
named Claude Bernard and that this Claude Bernard lived in Paris, and I know 
not how many more names of men of this sort, which my memory does not re- 
tain and who also lived in different cities; they had also said that these 
Virohows, Claude Bernards, and others were scientific luminaries. 

All that was improbable in the last degree, for we well know the luminaries 
of science, — Bcerhoave, Hufeland ; Harvey was also a great savant, being the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood ; likewise Jenner, who taught us vacci- 
nation ; these we know, but, as for these Virchows, and these Claude Bernards, 
we do not know them. What sort of luminaries are they, then? The devil 
knows. This same Claude Bernard showed appreciation of Kirsanoff's work 
before he had finished his last year as a student ; of course, then, it was impossi- 
ble to avoid electing him. So they gave Kirsanoff a physician's diploma and 
about eighteen months afterward a chair. The students said that he was a 
valuable addition to the number of good professors. Of practice he ha i none, 
and said that he had abandoned the practice of medicine. But he spent many 
hours at the hospital; he often dined there and sometimes slept there. What 
did he do there .' He said that he worked thore for science and not for the sick : 
"I do not treat patients, I only observe and experiment." The students sus- 
tained this opinion and added that none 'onfc imbeciles treat the sick now, for no 
one yet knows how to treat them. The hospital attendants thought otherwise : 
" See, Kirsanoff takes this patient into his ward ; the case must be a serious one," 
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said they to each other; and then they said to the patient: "Be tranquil; no 
disease can stand against this doctor ; he is a master, and a father besides." 

XL 

For the first few months after V6ra Pavlovna's marriage Kirsanoflf visited the 
Lopoukhoffs very often, almost every other day, I might say almost every day 
and be nearer the truth, lie became soon, if not from the very first, as intimate 
a Mend of V6ra Pavlovna as of Lopoukhoflf himself. That lasted about six 
months. One day, when they were talking freely, as was their custom, Kirsanoff, 
who had had the most to say, suddenly became silent, 

" What is the matter with you, Alexander? " 

" Why do you stop, Alexander Matv6itch ? " 

" Oh, it is nothing ; I am seized with a fit of melancholy." 

" That is something that rarely happens to yon, Alexander MatvMtch," said 
V^ra Pavlovna, 

"It never happens to me without cause," said Eirsanoff, in a tone which 
seemed strained. 

A little later, rather sooner than usual, he rose and went away, taking his leave, 
as he always did, unceremoniously. 

Two days afterward Lopoukhoflf told V6ra Pavlovna that he had been to see 
Eirsanoflf, and he had been received by him in a rather singular fashion, as if 
Eirsanoff were trying to be agreeable to him, which was quite unnecessary, 
considering their relations. Lopoukhoff, after watching him a while, had said to 
him frankly : " It seems to me that you are out of sorts towards us, Alexander ; 
with whom are you offended P Perhaps with meP " 

" No." 

"With V6rotchka?" 

" No." 

" But what is the matter, then P " 

" Nothing ; you take notions, I don't know why." 

" Tou do not feel right toward me today ; something is the matter with you." 

Kirsanoflf was profuse with his assurances : nothing was the matter ; in what 
way had he shown himself put out ? Then, as if ashamed, he again threw oflf 
ceremony and became very cordial. Lopoukhoflf, seizing the opportunity, said 
to him : 

"Now, Alexander, tell me, why are you out of sorts?" 

"I never dreamed of such a thing," — and again he became mawkish and 
aflfected. 

What an enigma ! Lopoukhoflf recalled nothing that could have offended him ; 
indeed, such a thing was not possible, considering their reciprocal esteem and 
profound friendship. V6ra Pavlovna, too, asked herself if she had not oflfended 
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him, but was as uuable to find anything, knowing perfect]^ well that she, no 
more than her husband, could hare offended him. 

Two days more passed. Not to come to the Lopoukhoffs' for four days 
together was an extraordinary thing for Eirsanoff. V6ra Pavlovna even won- 
dered if he were not unwell. Lopoukhoff went to see if he were not really 
sick. Sick ? No, not at all : but still he was out of sorts. To Lopoukhoflf's 
urgent inquiries and after several times saying " No " and several times 'It is 
your imagination," he began to talk all sorts of nonsense ahout his teelings 
toward Lopoukhoff and V6ra Pavlovna: he loved them and esteemed them 
highly. From all that it was to be inferred that they had wronged him, and the 
worst of it was that in his remarks there \7as no allusion to anything of the kind. 
It was evident that they had offended him. It seemed so strange to Lopoukhoff 
to see this in a mrin like Kirsanoff that he said : "Listen, we are friends; all this 
onght really to make you blush." Kirsanoff answered with an affected sorrow 
that perhaps he was too sensitive, but that on several occasions he had felt hurt. 

"But at what?" ~ 

He began to enumerate a great number of things that had happened lately, all 
of them things of this sort : 

" Tou said that the lighter the color of a man's hair, the weaker he is. V6ra 
Pavlovna said that tea had risen in price. One was an ill-natured jest on the 
color of my hair. The other was an allusion to the fact that I was your guest." 

Lopoukhoff stood stupefied : " Pride governs all his thoughts, or, rather, he 
has become simply a fool, a fool in four letters." 

Lopoukhoff went home a little saddened ; it was painful to him to see such 
failings in a man whom he so much loved. To V6ra Pavlovna's questions on the 
subject he replied sadly that it was better not to talk about it, that Kirsanoff 
said disagreeable things, and that probably he was sick. 

Three or four days later Kirsanoff came back to himself, recognized the imbe- 
cility of his words, and called on the Lopoukhoffs, behaving himself as he had 
been wont to do. Then he began to toll how stupid he had been. From V6ra 
Pavlovna's words he saw that his conversation had not been reported ; he 
sincerely thanked Lopoukhoff for his discretion, and to punish himself told all to 
V6ra Pavlovna ; he feelingly excused himself, saying that he was siek and had 
been in the wrong. V6ra Pavlovna bade him abandon the subject, declaring that 
these were stupidities ; he caught at the word " stupidities," and began to talk 
all sorts of twaddle no less senseless than the things he had said to Lopoukhoff: 
he said with much reserve a.uA finesse that certainly these things were " stupidi- 
ties," for he fully realized his inferiority to the Lopoukhoffs, but that he deserved 
nothing else, etc., the whole being said with veiled allusions and accompanied by 
the most amiable assurances of esteem and devotion. 

V^ra Pavlovna, at hearing him go on in this way, stood as stupefied aa her 
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husband had before her. After KIrsanoff's departure they remembered that 
some days before their friend had shown signs of very singular stupidity. At 
the time they had neither remarked upon nor understood it ; now his remarks 
became clear to them ; they were of the same sort, only less pronounced. 

Eirsanoff again began to visit the Lopoukhoffs frequently ; but the continua- 
tion of the former simple relations was no longer possible. From under the 
mask of a good and intelligent man had protruded for several days asses' ears of 
such length that the Lopoukhoffs would have lost a large share of their esteem 
for their former friend even if the ears had not reappeared ; but they continued 
to show themselves from time to time, and, although they did not seem so long 
as before and were each time withdrawn precipitately, there was always some- 
thing pitiable, vile, and stupid about them. 

Soon the Lopoukboflfs grew cold toward him. Finding in this an excuse, he 
stopped his visits. But he saw Lopoukhoff at the house of one of their friends. 
Some time after, his conduct improving, Lopoukhoff's aversion to him began to 
weaken, and he began to visit him again. Within a year Kirsanoff resumed his 
visits at the Lopoukhoffs' ; he again became the excellent Kirsanofif of former 
days, unaffected and loyal. But he came rarely : it was plain that he was not at 
his ease, remembering the foolish part that he had played. Lopoukhoff and V6ra 
Pavlovna had almost forgotten it. But relations once broken off are never quite 
reestablished. Judging from appearances, he and Lopoukhoff had become 
friends again, and Lopoukhoff really esteemed him now almost as much as before 
and visited him often ; Vera Pavlovna, too, had restored to him a portion of her 
good graces, but she saw him only rarely. 

XIL 

Lopoukhoff's sickness, or, better, V6ra Pavlovna's extreme attachment to her 
husband, having forced Kirsanoff to maintain intimate daily relations with the 
Lopoukhoffs for more than a week, he clearly saw that he was entering upon a 
perilous path in deciding to pass his nights near Lopoukhoff in order to prevent 
V6ra Pavlovna from being her husband's sick-nurse. He was very happy and 
proud at having succeeded so well in doing all that he had deemed necessary to 
arrest the development of his passion when he had perceived its symptoms three 
years before. Two or three weeks afterward he had been unable to avoid 
returning to the Lopoukhoffs'. But even at those times he had felt more pleasure 
over his firmness in the struggle than suffering at his privation, and a month 
later he did not suffer at all ; the only feeling left being that of satisfaction with 
his upright conduct. So tranquil and pure was his soul. 

But now the danger was greater than then : in these three years V6ra Pavlovna 
had certainly greatly developed morally ; then she was half a child, now it was 
quite a different thing: the feeling that she inspired could no longer be the light 
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attachment that one feels for a little girl whom one loves and at the same time 
admires in her innocence. And not only had she developed morally ; with us 
here in the North, when a woman is really beautiful, she grows more and more 
so every year. Tes, at that age three years of life do a great deal to dvelope 
the good and the beautiful in the soul, in the eyes, in the features, and in the en- 
tire person, if the person be moral and good. 

The danger was great, but for him only ; as for V6ra Pavlovna, what risk had 
she to run ? She loved her husband, and Kirsanoff was not thoughtless and 
foolish enough to believe himself a dangerous rival of Lopoukhoflf. It was from 
no false modesty that he thought so : all who knew them looked on them as 
equals. Now, Lopoukhoflf had on his side this enormous advantage, that he had 
already deserved love, that he had already completely won V6ra Pavlovna's 
heart. The choice was made; she was very contented and happy; could she 
dream of anything better ? Was she not happy ? It was even ridiculous to 
think of such a thing. To her and to Lopoukhoff such an apprehension would 
have been but an absurd vanity on KirsanofiTs part. 

Well, for such a little thing, to save himself a month or two of weariness, 
ought Kirsanoflf to let this woman fatigue herself and run the risk of contracting 
a serious disease by watching nights at a sick man's bedside? To avoid dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of his own life for a little while, ought he to allow another 
individual no less worthy to incnr a serious danger? That would not have been 
honest. Now, a dishonest action would have been much more disagreeable to 
him than the slightly painful struggle with himself through which he had to 
pass, and of the result of which he felt as sure as of his firmness. 

These were Kirsanoflfs thoughts, on deciding to take V6ra Pavlovna's place 
at her husband's bedside. 

The necessity for watching passed. To save appearances and not make the 
change in their relations so abrupt as to call attention to it, it was necessary for 
Kirsanoff to visit his friends at first two or three times a week, then from month 
to month, and then every six months. He could readily explain his absence by 
his occupations. 

xin. 

What Eirsanoff foresaw was realized ; his attachment was renewed, and be- 
came more intense than before ; but to struggle against it gave him no difficulty, 
no serious torment. Visiting the Lopoukhoffs for the second time during the week 
following the cessation of his treatment of Dmitry Sergu6itch, he stays till nine 
o'clock in the evening. This was enough, appearances were saved ; he need not 
come again for a fortnight, and it would be over. But this time he must stay an 
hour longer. The week was not yet over, and his passion was already half 
stifled ; in a month it would entirely disappear. Therefore he was well con- 
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tented. He took an active part in the conversation and with so much ease that 
he rejoiced at his success, and this contentment added still further to his self- 
possession. 

But Lopoukhoflf was arranging to go out for the first time since his sickness. 
At this V6ra Pavlovna was much pleased, her joy perhaps being greater than that 
of the convalescent himself. 

The conversation turning upon the sickness, they made fun of V6ra, and iron- 
ically extolled her conjugal self-denial. Barely had she escaped falling sick 
herself in her exaggerated alarm at that which did not call for it.i 

" Laugh, laugh," said she, " but I am sure that in my place you would not have 
done differently." i 

" What an influence the cares of others have upon a man ! " said Lopoukhoff ; 
" he is so affected by them that he finally comes to believe that all the precau- 
tions of which he is the object are useful. For instance, I might as well have 
been out for the last three days, and yet I stay in the house. Thi* very morning 
I desired to go out, but still I said : ' To be on the safe side I will wait till to- 
morrow.' " 

" Tes, you might have gone out long ago," added Kirsanoff. 

*' That is what I call heroism, for really it is a great bore to me, and I should 
much like to run away at once." i 

" My dear Mend, it is to pacify me that you are playing the hero. Get ready 
on the instant if you are so desirous of ending your quarantine forthwith. I 
must now go to the shop for half an hour. Let us all three go there ; it will be 
a very nice thing on yonr part to make our shop the object of lyour first visit. 
The working-girls will notice it and h^ much pleased at the attention." 

" Good ! Let us go together," said Lbpoukhoff, visibly delightetl at the pros- 
pect of breathing the fresh air that very afternoon. 

" Here is a friend full of tact," said V6ra Pavlovna : " it did not even occur to 
her that you might not have any desire to come with us, Alexander Matv6itch." 

" On the contrary, I am much interested ; I have long wanted to see the shop. 
Your idea is a very happy one." 

In truth, V6ra Pavlovna's idea was a happy one. The young girls were much 
pleased at receiving Lopoukhoff's first visit. Kirsanoff was much interested in 
the shop ; given his way of thinking, he could not have helped it. K a specia) 
reason had not withheld him, he would have been from the first one of the most 
zealous professors. In short, an hour passed before they knew it. V6ra Pav- 
lovna went with Kirsanoff through the different rooms, showing him everything. 
They were going from the dining-room to the work-rooms, when! V6ra Pavlovna 
was approached by a young girl who originally was not there. The working 
girl and Kirsanoff gave one glance at each other : 

"Nastennka!" 
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"Sacha!" • 

And they kissed each other, 

" Sachennka,f my friend, how happy I am at having met you ! " 

The young girl, laughing and crying, covered him with kisses. When she had 
recovered from her joy, she said : 

" V6ra Pavlovna, I cannot talk business today. I cannot leave him. Come, 
Sachennka, to my room,'' 

Eirsanolf was no less happy than she. But V6ra Pavlovna noticed also much 
sorrow in his first look after that of recognition. And it was not at all astonish- 
ing : the young girl was in the last stage of consumption, 

Nastennka Krukoflf had entered the shop a year before, being even then very 
sick. If she had remained in the store where up to that time she had worked, 
over-work would have killed her long before. But in the shop a way was found 
of prolonging her life a little. The working girls excused her from sewing alto- 
gether, finding her a task less tiresome and less injurious to the health ; she per- 
formed different functions in the shop, took part in the general administration, 
and received the orders for work, so that no one could say that she was less use- 
ful in the shop than the others. 

The LopoukhoiTs went away without awaiting the end of Kastennka's inter- 
view with Eirsanoff. 

XIV. 

NASTENNKA KBBKOFF's STOBT. 

The next morning Nastennka Krukoff came to see V6ra Pavlovna. 

"I wish to talk with you about what you saw yesterday, V6ra Pavlovna," 
said she, — and for some minutes she did not know how to continue, — " I should 
not like you to think unfavorably of him, V6ra Pavlovna." 

" Think unfavorably of him ! as you yourself think unfavorably of me, Nas- 
tassia Borissovna." 

"Another would not have thought as I do; but you know I am not like 
others," 

" Nastassia Borissovna, you have no right to treat yourself thus. We have 
known you for a year, and several members of our little society have known you 
from a still earlier date." 

" Ah ! I see that you know nothing of me." 

" On the contrary, I know much about you. Latterly you were the waiting- 
maid of the actress N. ; when she married, you left her to avoid her husband's 



* NuteDnka uid Bacha are the dimlnutiTes of Naatawla mni Alexander, 
f A more affectionate diminntlTe than Sacha. 
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fiither; you were employed in the store of , whence you came to as; 1 

kuow all that and many details besides." 

" Of course I was sure that Maximoff and Cheine, who knew what I used to 
bo, would not run to you with the story. But I thought that you or the others 
might have heard of it in some other way. Ah ! how happy I am that they do 
uot know. But to you I will tell all in order that you may know how good he 
is. I was a very wicked girl, V6ra Pavlovna." 

" Ton, Nastaasia Borissovna ? " 

'■ Yes, V6ra Pavlovna, I. And I was very insolent ; I had no shame, and was 
always drunk; that was the origin of my sickness: I drank too much for my 
weak chest." 

Vera Pavlovna had seen three or four similar cases. Young girls whose con- 
duct had been irreproachable ever since she knew them had told her that for- 
merly they led a bad life. The first time she was astonished at such a confes- 
sion ; but after reflecting upon it a little, she said to herself: " And my own life? 
The mud in which I grew up was also very bad ; nevertheless it did not soil me, 
rind thousands of women, brought up in families like mine, rem:\in pure just the 
snme. Why is it, then, at all extraordinary that from this humiliation should 
come out unstained those whom a favorable opportunity has aided to escape .s" " 
The second time she was not astonished to learn that the young penitent had 
preserved truly human qualities, — disinterestedness, fidelity in friendship, deep 
f clings, and even some degree of innocence. 

" Nastassia Borissovna, I have before had interviews similar to that which you 
desire to begin. Such interviews are painful both to the speaker and the listener ; 
my esteem for you will not diminish, but will rather increase, since I know now 
that you have sufiered much ; but I understand it all without hearing it. Let us 
talk no more about it : to me explanations are superfluous. I, too, have passed 
many years amid great sorrows ; I try not to think of them, and I do uot like to 
speak of them, for it is very painful to me." 

" No, V6ra Pavlovna, I have another motive : I wish to tell you how good he 
is ; I should like some one to know how much I owe to him, and whom shall i 
tell if not you ? It will be a relief to me. As to the life that I led, of course 
there is no occasion to speak of it ; it is always the same with poor women of 
that sort. I only wish to tell you how I made his acquaintance. It is so agree- 
able to me to talk about him. I am going to live with him ; so you ought to 
know why I leave the shop." 

" If it will please you to tell this story, Nastassia Borissovna, I am very happy 
to listen to you. Only let me get my work." 

" My work ! Alas, I cannot say that. How good were these young girls to 
find me an occupation suited to my health ! I wish to thank them one and all 
Toll them, V6rii Pavlovna, that I begged you to thank them for me. I was walk- 
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iiig along ihe Perspective Nevsky : I liad just gone out, and it was still early ; I 
saw a student coming, and directed my steps toward him. He did not say a 
word, but simply crossed to the other side of the street. I followed him, and 
grasped him by the arm. ' No,' I said to him, ' I will not leave you, you are so 
fine looking.' 

" ' But I beg you to leave me,' said he. 

" ' Oh, no ; come with me.' 

" ' I have no reason to.' 

" ' Well, I will go with you. Where are you going ? For nothing in the world 
will I leave you.' I was impudent, as impudent as any and more so." 

" Perhaps that was because you were really timid and were making an effort 
to be bold." 

" Yes, that may be. At least I have noticed it in others, — not at that time, 
mind you ; it was afterwards that I understood the reason. So, when I told him 
that I absolutely must go with him, he smiled and said : 

" ' Come, if you must; only it will be in vain.' 

'■ He wantffd to rebuke me, as he afterwards told me ; he was impatient at my 
persistence. So I went, talking all sorts of nonsense to him: but he said not a 
word. We arrived. For a student he lived very comfortably; his lossons 
brought him about twenty roubles a month, and he lived alone. I stretched 
myself upon the divan and said : 

" ' Some wine ! ' 

" ' No,' said he, ' I shall Jiot give you any wine ; only tea, provided you 
want it.' 

" ' With punch,' said I. 

" ' No, without punch.' 

" I began to act riotously ; he remained calm, and looked at me without paying 
the slightest attention to my conduct: that offended me much. In these days 
we meet sui.'h young people, V6ra Pavlovna, — young people have grown much 
better since then, — but then it was very exceptional. Therefore I felt offended 
and began to insult him. 

" ' If you (tu) are made of wood,' — and I added an insult, — ' then I am going 
away.' 

" ' But why go now ? ' said he ; ' have some tea first ; the landlord will bring 
the samovar presently. Only no insults.' 

" And he invariably addressed me as ' you ' (vous). * 

* There is no Tvay of expressing in English the distinction made by the Continental peoplci between 
the second person singalar and second person plaral of the personal pronoun. The singular is used by 
them in conversation between people who are on very familiar terms. Hence in the above interview 
Nastassia, wishing to assume a tone of familiarity, tried to use the singular, while Eirsanoff maintained 
bis reserve by insisting on the plural. — Translator. 
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" ' Tell me rather who you are and how you have reached this condition.' 

" I began to tell him a story of my own invention : we invent all sorts of 
stories, and that is why nobody believes us; sometimes, nevertheless, these 
stories are not invented : there are noble and educated persons among us. He 
listened a little while and then said : 

" ' No, it is not a clever story ; I should much like to believe it, but I cannot.' 

" We were already taking tea. Then he said : 

" ' Do you know, I see by your complexion that it injures you to drink ; your 
chest is in bad condition in consequence of an excessive use of wine. Permit me 
to examine you.' 

" Well, V6ra Pavlovna, you will not believe me, but I suddenly felt a sense of 
shame; and yet in what did my life consist? and but a moment before I had 
been behaving very boldly ! He noticed it. 

" ' Why, no,' said he, ' I only want to sound your chest.' 

" He began to listen at my chest. 

" ' Yes,' he said, ' you must not drink at all ; your chest is not in good condi- 
tion.' 

" ' That is impossible,' said I. 

" And indeed it was impossible, Vera Pavlovna. 

" ' Then abandon this life.' 

" ' And why ? it is so joyous ! ' 

" ' Not so very,' said he ; ' now leave me ; I am going to attend to my affairs.' 

" And I went away, provoked at having lost my evening, to say nothing of the 
fact that his indifference had offended me. We girls have our pride in these 
matters. A month later 1 happened to be passing that way. 

" ' Shall I call,' thought I, ' upon my wooden' gentleman, and amuse myself a 
little with him?' 

" It was not yet dinner-time ; the night before I had slept well, and I had not 
been drinking. Ho was reading a book. \ 

" ' How do you do, my wooden sir P ' 

" ' How do you do ? Is there anything new with you P ' 

" Again I began my improprieties. ' 

" ' I will show you the door,' said he, ' if you do not stop ; I have already told 
you that this does not please me. Now you are not drank and can understand 
me. Think rather of this : your face is still more sickly than before ; you must 
abandon wine. Arrange your clothing, and let us talk seriously.' 

" In fact, I had already begun to feel pains in my chest. Again he sounded it, 
told me that the disease was growing worse, and said a great deal ; my chest 
pained me so badly that, seized with a sudden access of feeling, I began to weep ; 
I did not want to die, and he filled me with fears of consumption. 

" ' But,' I said to him, ' how shall I abandon this life P My mistress will not 
let me go away, for I owe her seventeen roubles.' 
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" They always keep us in debt so that we may be patient. 

" ' Seventeen roubles ? I cannot give them to you now, for I haven't them ; but 
come day after to-morrow.' 

" That seemed to me very strange, for it was not with this in view that I had 
spoken as I did ; besides, how could I have expected such an oflfer ? I could not 
believe my ears, and I began to cry still harder, believing that he was making 
sport of me. 

" ' It is not good in you to make sport of a poor girl, when you see that I am 
crying.' 

" For some minutes longer I refused to believe it. Finally he assured me that 
he was not joking. Would you believe it ? He got the money and gave it to me 
two days afterwards. I could scarcely believe it then. 

" ' But how is this ? ' said I ; ' but why do you do this, since you have wanted 
nothing in return.' 

" I freed myself from my mistress and hired a little room. But there was 
nothing that I could do : in freeing us they give us a special kind of certificate ; 
where could I turn with such a document? And I had no money. Conse- 
quently I lived as before, though not exactly as before. I received only my best 
acquaintances, those not offensive to me ; wine I left alone. What was the dif- 
ference, then, you ask ? My life was already much less distressing than it had 
been. But it was still distressing; and let me tell you something: you will 
think that it was distressing because I had many friends, five perhaps ; no, for I 
felt an affection for all of them ; hence it was not that. Pardon me if I speak 
thus to you, but it is because I am sincere with you : today I am still of the same 
mind. You know me ; am I not modest ? Who has heard anything but good of 
me ? How much time I spend in playing with the children in the shop, and they 
all love me, and the old ladies will not say that I teach them anything but the 
best. It is only with you. Vera Pavlovna, that I am sincere ; today I am still of 
the same mind : if you feel affection, there is no harm, provided there is no deceit; 
if there is deceit, that is another thing. And in that way I lived. Three months 
went by, and in that time, so tranquil was my life, I obtained considerable rest, 
and although I had to thus get the money that I needed, I no longer considered 
that I was leading a wicked life. 

" Sachennka often visited me in those days. I too went sometimes to see him. 
And now I have got back to my subject, from which I should not have wandered. 
But his purpose in visiting me was not the same as that of the others; he 
watched over me to see that my old weakness did not regain possession of me 
and that I drank no wine. During the first few days, in fact, he sustained me ; so 
great was my desire to take it that nothing but my great deference for liiin 
withheld me : if he should come in and see me, thought I. Otherwise I should 
not have kept my word, for my friends — generous young fellows — said : ' I will 
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send out ibr some wine.' But wishing to heed Sachennka's advice, I answered 
them : ' No, that cannot be.' 

" In three weeks' time my will was already much stronger : the desire for 
drink had gone, and I had already thrown oflf the manners peculiar to victims of 
intoxication. Dm-ing that time I saved in order to repay him, and in two 
months I did repay him the whole. He was so glad to see me repay him ! The 
next day he brought me muslin for a dress and other articles bought with the 
same money. After that he still kept up his visits, always as a doctor caring for 
a patient. One day when at my room, about a month after I h;id paid my debt, 
he said to me : ' Nastennka, you please me.' 

" Drunkenness spoils the face ; in consequence of my sobriety my complexion 
n,id grown softer and my eyes clearer ; further, having thrown off my old man- 
ners, I had acquired modesty of speech ; I was no longer shameless since 1 had 
stopped drinking; it is true that in my words I sometimes" forgot myself, but a 
seemly behavior had become habitual with me. 

" On hearing these words I was so happy that I wanted to throw myself on 
his neck, but I did not dare to and so stopped. He said to me : 

" ' Yon see, Nastennka, that I am not without feeling.' 

" He told me also that I had grown pretty and modest, and he covered me 
with caresses. He took my hand, placed it in his own, and caressed it with his 
other hand while looking at it. My hands in those days wore white and plump. 
TJiese caresses made me blush. After such a life, too ! I felt a sort of maiden 
bashfulness; it is strange, but it is true. In spite of my shame, — yes, my 
shame, although the word seems ridiculous v,'hen uttered by me, — I said to 
him: 

" ' What gave you the idea to caress me, Alexander Matv6itoh P ' 

" He answered : 

" ' Because, Nastennka, you are now a virtuous girl.' 

" These words made me so happy that I burst into tears. 

" ' What is the matter with yon, Nastennka? ' said he, embracing me. This 
kiss turned my head, and I lost consciousness. Would you believe, V6ra Pav- 
lovna, that such a thing could have happened to me after such a life? 

"The next morning I wept, saying to myself: What shall I do now, poor 
girl ? How shall I live ? There is nothing left for me but to throw myself into 
the N6va. I felt that I could no longer remain in the pursuit by which I lived ; 
I would rather be dead ; I had loved him a long time, but as he had shown no 
sentiment toward me and as I had no hope of pleasing him, this love had become 
torpid in me, and I did not even realize it. Now all was clear. When one feels 
such a love, how can one even look at another man ? Therefore it was that I 
was weeping and saying to myself: What shall I do now, without any means of 
existence? I had already conceived this idea; I will go to him, see him once 
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more, and then drown myself. I wept thus all the morning. Suddenly he 
entered, kissed me, and said : 

" ' Nastennka, wUl you live with me ? ' 

" I told him what I thought. And we began to live together. 

" Those were happy days, V6ra Pavlovna, and I believe that few persons have 
ever enjoyed such happiness. But I can say no more to yon today, V6ra 
Pavlovna. I only wanted to tell you how good Sachennka is." 

XV. 

Subsequently Nastennka Krukoff finished telling her story to V6ra Pavlovna. 
She lived with EJrsanoff more than two years. The symptoms of incipient 
disease seemed to have dis;ippeared. But toward the end of the second year, 
with the opening of spring, consumption showed itself in a considerably advanced 
stage. To live with Kirsanoff would have been to condemn herself to speedy 
death ; by renouncing this tie she could count on again staving off her disease 
for a long time. They resolved to separate. To give herself to constant labor 
would have been equally fatal ; therefore she had to find employment as a house- 
keeper, maid-servant, nurse, or something of the sort, and that too in a house 
where the work was not too heavy and where — a no less important considers^ 
tion — there would be nothing disagreeable, conditions rare enough. Neverthe- 
less such a place was found. EJrsanoff had acquaintances among the rising 
artists; thanks to them, Nastennka Erukoff became the maid of a Russian 
actress, an excellent woman. They were a long time in effecting the separation. 
" Tomorrow I will go," said Nastennka, and tomorrow came with other to- 
morrows to find her still there. They wept and could not tear themselves from 
each other's arms. Finally the actress, who ' knew all, came herself to find 
Nastennka, and, cutting everything short, took her away in order that the hour 
of separation might not be further protracted to the injury of her future 
servant. 

As long as the actress remained upon the stage Nastennka was very well 
situated ; the actress was full of delicacy, and the young Krukoff set a high 
value upon her place ; to find another like it would have been diiBcult ; so she 
devoted herself to her mistress, who, seeing this, showed her the more kindness. 
The servant therefore lived very tranquilly, and thero was little or no develop- 
ment of her disease. But the actress married, abandoned the stage, and went to 
live in her husband's family. There, as V"6ra Pavlovna already knew, the 
actress's father-in-law made advances to her servant. The latter was in no 
danger of seduction, but a family quarrel broke out. The whilom actress began 
to blame the old man, and he began to get angry. Nastennka, not wishing to 
be the cause of a family quarrel and living besides a less peaceful life than 
before, threw up her situation. 
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That occurred about two years after her separation from Kirsanoff. During 
all that time they had not si;ea each other. At first he visited her again ; bat 
the joy of the interview had such an injurious effect upon her that he obtained 
her permission, in consideration of her own interest, to slay away thereafter. 

She tried to live as a servant in two or three other families, but everywhere 
she found so many incompatibilities that it was preferable to become a seam- 
stress ; it was as well to condemn herself to the rapid development of the disease 
which was bound to develop in any case as a result of her too stirring life ; it 
was better to submit herself to the same destiny as a result of labor alone, 
unaccompanied by any disagreeable features. A year of sewing finished the 
young KnikoflT. When she entered Vera Pavlovna's shop, Lopoukhoft, who was 
the doctor, did his best to slacken the progress of the consumption. He did 
much, — that is, much considering the diiBculty of the case, his success being 
really insignificant, — but the end approached. 

Up to the last moment the young girl remained under the influence of the 
delusion common to all consumptives, believing that her disease had not yet 
made very much progress ; therefore she forced herself to avoid ICirsanoff that 
she might not aggravate her situation. Nevertheless for two months she had 
been pressing Lopoukhoff with questions ; how much time had she yet to live ? 

Why she desired to know this she did not say, and Lopoukhoff did not believe 
he had a right to tell her that the crisis was approaching, seeing in her questions 
nothing more than the ordinary attachment to life. He often tried to calm her, 
but in vain. She merely restrained her desire to realize that which could make 
her end a happy one ; she saw herself that she had not long to live, and her feel- 
ings were in harmony with this thought ; but, the doctor assuring her that she 
ought still to take care of herself, and she knowing that she ought to place more 
confidence in him than in herself, she obeyed him and did not seek to see Kir- 
sanoff again. 

This doubt could not have lasted long ; in proportion as the end grew nearer, 
the more questions the young consumptive would have asked, aujd either she 
would have confessed the motive that led her to seek the truth, or else either 
Lopoukhoff' or V6ra Pavlovna would have divined it, and the termination pre- 
cipitated by Kirsanoff 's visit to the shop would have been reached two or three 
weeks later. 1 

" How happy I am ! how happy I am ! I was getting ready to go to see you, 
Sachennka ! " said the young Krukoff enthusiastically, when she had ushered him 
into her room. 

" I am no less happy, Nastennka ; this time we shall not separate ; come home 
with me," said Kirsanoff, influenced by a feeling of compassionate love. 

After these words he said to himself: "How could I have said that? It is 
probable that she does not yet suspect the proximity of the crisis." 
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As for the jouug girl, either she did not at first uaderslaud the real meaning 
of Kirsanoff 's words, or she understood them, bat, her thoughts being elsewhere, 
paid no attention to their significance, her joy at finding her lover again drowning 
her sorrow at her approaching end. However that may be, she rejoiced and 
said : " How good you are ! You still love me as in the old days." 

But when he went away she wept a little ; then only did she comprehend or 
realize that she comprehended : " It would be useless to take care of yourself 
now ; you are incurable ; at least, then, let your end be happy." 

And indeed she was happy; he did not leave her a moment except in the 
hours that he was obliged to spend at the hospital and the Academy. Thus she 
lived about a month longer, and all this time they were together; and how 
many accounts there were to give, accounts of all that each had felt after the 
separation, and still more memories of their former life together, and how many 
amusements they enjoyed in common ! He hired a barouche, and every evening 
they went into the suburbs of St. Petersburg and contemplated them. Nature is 
so dear to man that even this pitiful, contemptible, artificial nature in the sub- 
urbs of St. Petersburg, which cost tens of millions of roubles, is admired. They 
read, played cards and loto, and she even began to learn to play chess, as if there 
were no lack of time. 

Vera Pavlovna went many times to spend the evening with them, even late at 
night after their return from their drive, and still oflener she went in the morninsr 
to amuse Nastennka when she was left alone. During their long tele-h-tUes the 
latter could only say over and over again : " How good Sachennka is, how tender 
he is, and how Le loves me ! " 

XVI. 

Four months have passed. The care that he had had to bestow upon Nastennka 
and the memory of the poor girl had absorbed Kirsanoff. It seemed to him now 
that his love for V6ra Pavlovna was thoroughly conquered; he did not avoid her 
when during her visits to the young Krukoff she met him and talked with him, 
nor afterwards when she tried to distract him. Indeed, as long as he felt any 
fear of his feelings toward Vera Pavlovna, he checked them, but now he felt no 
more than a friendly gratitude toward her proportional to the service she had 
done him. 

But — the reader knows already in advance the meaning of this '• but," as he 
always will know in advance what is going to happen in the course of the story — 
but it is needless to say that the feeling of Kirsanoff toward the young Krukoff, at 
the time of their second coming together, was not analogous to that of her toward 
him. He no longer loved her; he was only well disposed toward her, as one is 
toward a woman whom he has loved. His old love for her had been no more than a 
youth's desire to love some one, no matter whom. It is needless to say that 
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KasteiinUa was never fitted for him, for they were not equals in inteliecttial 
development. When he grew to be more than a youth, he could do no more than 
pity her ; he could be kind to her for memory's and compassion's sake, and that 
was all. His sorrow at having lost her disappeared very quickly, after all. Bat 
after this sorrow had really disappeared, he believed that he still felt it. When 
he finally realized that he felt it no longer, and that it was only a memory, he 
saw that his relations with VSra Pavlovna had assumed a fatal character. 

V6ra Pavlovna tried to divert him from his thoughts, and he allowed her to do 
so, believing himself incapable of succumbing, or, rather, not even believing that he 
felt a lover's passion for her. During the two or three months that followed he 
passed almost every evening at the Lopoukhoffs', or else accompanied V6ra Pav- 
lovna in her vpalks ; often Lopoukhoflf was with them, but oftener they went alone. 
That was all, but that was too much, not only for him, but for her also. 

How now did V6ra Pavlovna pass her days ? Until evening just as before. But 
at six o'clock P Formerly at that hour she went alone to the shop, or else remained 
alone in her room and worked ; now, if she needed to be at the shop in the evening, 
Kirsanoflf was told the night bufore, and he appeared to escort her. During 
the walk, not a long one by the way, they usually talked about the shop, for 
Kirsanoff was her most active co-worker. While she was busy in distributing 
the work, he also had much to do. Is it not something to answer the questions 
and fulfil the commissions of thirty young girls ? No one better than he knew 
how to get through it. Besides, he remained to talk with the children, some 
of the young girls also participating in the conversations, which were very 
instructive and very diversified. They talked, for example, of the beauty of the 
Arabian tales, " The Thousand and One Mghts," — he related several of them, — 
and of white elephants, which are esteemed so much in India, just as there 
are many men among us who love white cats ; half of his hearers regarded this 
preference as stupid: white elephants, white cats, and white horses are only 
albinos, a sickly species which it was easy to see that they regarded as weaker 
than those of darker color. The other half of iiis hearers defended white cats. 
" Do you know nothing of the life of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, of whose novel you 
have told us P " asked one of the larger questioners. Kirsanoff knows nothing 
now, but he will find out about her, for that interests him also ; at present 
he can tell them something about Howard, a person of the same stamp as Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. The time was taken up now by Kirsanofl's stories, now by dis- 
cussions, and however the make-up of his audience might vary so far as the 
young girls wei'e concerned, so far as thes children were concerned it was alvrays 
the same. But V6ra Pavlovna has finished her business, and she returns to the 
house with him to take tea. 

In these days V6ra Pavlovna and Dmitry Sergueitch are together much more 
than formerly. All three while away an hour or two every evening with music • 
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Dmitry Sergnditch plays, V6ra Pavlovna sings, Kirsanoff listens; sometimes 
Kirsanoff plays, and then Dmitry Sergu6itch and his wife sing. Sometimes V6ra 
Pavlovna harries back from the shop in order to have time to dress for the opera, 
which they now attend, half the time all three together and the rest of the time 
only Kirsanoff and V6ra Pavlovna. Moreover, the Lopoukhoffs now have more 
visitors than they did. Formerly, leaving out the very young people (are these 
visitors? they are only neuveux), the Mertzaloffs were almost the only ones that 
came, while now the Lopoukhoffs have ties of friendship with two or three good 
families of their own stamp. The Mertzaloffs and two other families decided to 
take turns in giving, weekly, little evening parties to the members of their circle, 
at which they danced. They numbered as many as eight couples. Lopoukhoff 
without Kirsanoff scarcely ever went to the opera or to visit the families of their 
acquaintance, but Kirsanoff often took Vera Pavlovna alone. Lopoukhoff said 
that he preferred to wrap himself in his great coat and stretch out upon his 
divan. So the three spent only half of the evenings together, and even when the 
Lopoukhoffs had no caller except Kirsanoff, the divan often attracted Lopoukhoff 
from the parlor, where the piano was now kept. But this retreat did not save 
Dmitry SerguSitch ; a quarter of an hour later, or at most a half an hour, Kirsa- 
noff and V6ra Pavlovna left the piano and came to the divan; and before long 
V6ra Pavlovna would even half lie down upon the divan without crowding 
Lopoukhoff too much, the divan being large, and then for greater comfort the 
young woman would even throw her arm about her husband. 

Three months passed away. 

Idyls are not in fashion now, and I even do not like them, — that is, personally, 
as I do not like walking or asparagus ; there are many things that I do not like ; 
a man cannot like all dishes or all sorts of amusements ; but yet I know that these 
things are very fine things judging not by my personal taste, but by the taste of 
another ; that they are to the taste or would be to the taste of a much greater 
number of men than those who, like myself, prefer chess to promenades and sour 
cabbage with hempseed oil* to asparagus; I even know that the majority, who 
do not share my taste for chess and sour cabbage with hempseed oil, have no 
worse tastes than mine ; so I say : Let there be as much promenading as pos- 
sible in the world, and let sour cabbage with hempseed oil disappear almost 
entirely, remaining only as an antique rarity for the few originals like myself! 

I know likewise that to the immense majority of men, who are no worse than 
I, happiness must have an idyllic character, and consequently I say: Let the 
idyl predominate over all other modes of Ufe. For the few originals, who are 
not amateurs, there shall be other methods of enjoyment. But the majority oi 
men have no desire for idyllic life, which does not mean that they shun it : they 

* An ordlDary dish among EasBlan peaianU. 
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shun it as the fox in the fable shuns the grapes. It seems to them that the idj'l 
is inaccessible, so they have invented the excuse that it should not be in fashion. 
But it is utterly absurd that the idyl should be inaccessible : the idyl is not only a 
good thing for almost all men, but also a possible, very possible thing, as I could 
easily show. Not possible, however, for one or for ten individuals exclusively, but 
for everybody through the practice of solidarity. 

Italian opera also was an impossible thing for five or six persons, but for the 
whole of St. Petersburg nothing is easier, as everybody sees and clearly under- 
stands. The " Complete Works of N. V. Gogol," published in Moscow in 1861,* 
were no less impossible for eight or ten persons, but for the entire public nothing 
is easier and cheaper, as every one knows. But until Italian opera existed for 
the whole city, the most passionate lovers of music had to put up with the most 
ordinary concerts ; and until the second part of the " Dead Souls " was printed 
for the entire public, the few Gogol enthusiasts were obliged to expend much 
effort in taking a manuscript copy. Manuscript is incomparably inferior to a 
printed book, an ordinary concert is a very poor thing in comparison with Italian 
opera, but the manuscript and the ordinary concert have nevertheless their 
value. 

XVII. 

If any one had come to ask Eirsanoff 's advice about such a situation as that in 
which he found himself when he came to himself, and he had been an utter 
stranger to all the persons involved, he would have answered : ' 

" It is too late to remedy the evil by flight ; I do not know how events will 
shape themselves, but to you the same danger presents itself whether you go or 
stay. As for those about whose tranquillity you are disturbed, perhaps the 
greater danger to them would result from your departure." 

It is needless to say that Kirsanoff would have thus advised a man like himself 
or like Lopoukhoflf, a man of firm character and invincible integrity. With any 
other men it is useless to discuss such matters, because other men in such cases 
always act basely and dishonestly : they would have dishonored the woman and 
themselves, and then would have gone to all their acquaintances to whine or to 
boast, seeking always their own enjoyment, either by posing as virtuous or by 
indulging in the pleasures of love. Of such people neither Lopoukhoff nir Kir- 
sanoff cared to ask how really noble natures ought to act. But in sayim; to a 
man of the same stamp as himself that to fly was perhaps even worse t' an to 
remain Kirsanoff would have been right. There would have been impli .d in 
this advice: "I know how_ you would conduct yourself if you remained. The 
thing to be done is not to betray your feeling, since it is only on that ooni.'tion 

• The flnt eomplete edition of Qogol'a worln. 
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luat vou can remain without becoming a dishonest man. The point is to disturb 
as little as possible the tranquillity of the woman whose life is calm. That she 
should not be troubled at all has already become impossible. The feeling in 
opposition to her present relations probably — but why probably ? it would be 
more accurate to say undoubtedly — has already arisen in her, only she has not 
yet perceived it. Whether or not it will manifest itself soon without any provo- 
cation on your part no one can tell, whereas your departure would be a provo- 
cation. Consequently your departure would only accelerate the thing you wish 
to avoid." 

Only Kirsanoflf viewed the question not as if it concerned a stranger, but as 
personal to himself. He imagined that to go was more diflBcult thau to stay ; 
sentiment urged him to the latter course ; therefore in staying would he not be 
yielding to sentiment, surrendering himself to the seduction of his inspirations ? 
What security could he have that neither by word or look would he manifest his 
feelings and arouse in her a consciousness of her situation ? Therefore the safer 
way would be to go. In one's own affairs it is extremely difficult to realize how 
far the mind is seduced by the sophistries of passion, honesty telling you to act 
contrary to your inclination and thereby stand a greater chance of acting in a 
manly fashion. That is the translation of the language of theory into every-day 
language ; now, the theory to which Kirsanoff held considers the great words 
" honesty," " nobility," etc., as equivocal and obscure, and Kirsanoff, using his 
o^vn terminology, would have expressed himself thus : " Every man is an egoist, 
and I am no exception to the rule ; the question now is to find out which would 
be better for me, to go or to stay. By going I stifle in myself a special senti- 
ment; by staying I run the risk of revolting the sentiment of my own dignity by 
a stupid word or look inspired by this special sentiment. A special sentiment 
can be stifled, and in the course of time my tranquillity will be reestablished, and I 
shall once more be contented with my life. But if I once act against my human 
nature, 1 shall lose forever the possibility of tranquillity, the possibility of being 
contented with myself, and poison my whole life. This, in a word, is the situa- 
tion in which I find myself: I li'.<e wine, and I see before me a cup of very 
good wine, but I have a suspicion that this wiae is poisoned. Whether or not 
there is any ground for my suspicion it is impossible for me to know. Shall I 
drink this cup, or overturn it that it may not tempt me? I should not charac- 
terize my decision as noble or honest even ; those are too high-sounding words ; 
it is at most a matter of reason, of enlightened self-interest ; I overturn the cup. 
Thereby I deprive myself of a certain pleasure; I cause myself a certain pain ; 
but on the other hand I assure myself health, — that is, the possibility of drink- 
ing for many years and in sufficient quantities wine which, I feel sure, is not 
poisoned. I do not act stupidly ; that is my only merit." 
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But how to retire P To play the old comedy over again, to feign offence, to 
show a base side to his character in order to explain his course, — that would 
not do ; one cannot mislead twice in the same way ; a second affair of the same 
sort would only have explained the real meaning of the first, and set Kirsanoff 
up as a hero not only of the new occasion, but of the old as well. In general 
any abrupt suspension of relations should be avoided ; not that such a separation 
vcould not have been easier, but it would have excited attention, — that is, would 
have been a low and base thing (according to the egoistic theory of Kirsanoff). 
Therefore there was but one way left, the most difficult and painful, — to beat a 
retreat in a slow, imperceptible way, so that his departure should not be noticed. 
It was a delicate and sufficiently trying task ; to go away without attracting the 
attention of one whose eyes are ever upon you is difficult. But, whether he 
would or no, this was what he had to do. However, accorciing to Kirsanoff's 
theory, this course was not only not painful, but really agreeable; the more 
difficult an affair is, the more one rejoices (through pride) in his power and 
skill, if he executes it well. 

And indeed he did execute it well : neither by a word, nor by ill-timed silence, 
nor by a look did he betray himself; he still maintained his ease of manner, and 
jested as before with V6ra Pavlovna ; it was evident that as before he found pleas- 
ure in her society ; but obstacles were always arising to prevent him from coming 
to see the Lopoukhoffs as often as he used to, and from staying all the evening, 
so that Lopoukhoff had occasion oftener than before to seize him by the hand or 
else by the lappel of his coat and say to him : 

" No, dear friend, I will not let you leave this discussion in that way." And so 
it was that while at the Loponkhoffs' he always sat nearer his comrade's divan. 
All this was arranged so methodically that the change was not even perceptible. 

Kirsanoff had obstacles, but he did not put them forward ; on the contrary, he 
exjjressed regrets (rarely, for to express them too often would not have been 
proper) that these obstacles should present themselves. And these obstacles 
were so natural, so inevitable, that very often the Lopoukhoffs themselves drove 
him away by reminding him that he had forgotten his promise to be at home that 
evening, that such or such a one was waiting for him there, or that ho forgot that 
if he did not go that day to see such a person that person would be offended, or 
that he forgot that he had at least four hours' work to do before the next morning ; 
had he no desire to sleep at night ? It was already teu o'clock ; a truce to bab- 
bling! it was time to go to work. Thus they refreshed Kirsanoff's memory, but 
he did not always listen. lie did not go to see this or that acquaintance ; he 
might take offence if he liked. The work could wait ; there was time enougli, 
and he desired to stay the evening through. But the obstacles continually multi- 
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plied, and scientific pursuits pressed ever faster upon him and took away his even- 
ings one after another. " May the devil take the scientific pursuits ! " sometimes 
he would cry. He met a steadily increasing number of individuals who threw 
their acquaintance at his head. The ease with which these individuals made his 
acquaintance was really astonishing, he would sometimes remark incidentally. 
It seemed so to him, but the LopoukhofiFs saw clearly that he v/as making a repu- 
tation and that for that reason an ever growing number of men needed him. He 
must not neglect them, and it was wrong to let himself go on like that. What 
was to be done ? He had grown very lazy during the last few months, and could 
not set himself to work. " But you must, my dear Alexander ; " " It is time, Alex- 
ander Matv6itch," they often said to him. It was a difficult manoeavre. Through 
long weeks he had to drag this deception and execute it with the slowness and 
precision of a clock-hand, which you cannot see move however attentively you 
look at it, but which nevertheless does its work, stealthily, and moves farther and 
farther from its primitive position. What pleasure, therefcnc, Kirsanoff the theo- 
rist found in the contemplation of his practical skill ! The egoists and material- 
ists do nothing except for their own pleasure. Kirsanoff too could say, with his 
hand upon his conscience, that he was acting for his own . pleasure, and rejoiced 
at his skill and decision. 

A month passed in this way, and if any one had examined things, he would 
have found that in the course of this month KirsanoflF's intimacy with the Lopouk- 
hoffs had grown no less, but that the time he spent with them had become four 
times less, and the part of the time spent with V6ra Pavlovna had diminished 
one-half. A month more and, while the friendship will remain the same, the in- 
terviews will be few and far between and the movement will be finished. 

Does the clear-sighted Lopoukhoff notice nothing? 

No, nothing at all. 

And V6ra Pavlovna? Does she notice nothing either ? Not when herself. But 
here she has a dream. 

XIX. 
tAra patlotna's thibd dbkax. 

This was V6ra Pavlovna's dream . 

After having taken tea and talked with her " darling," she went to her room 
and lay down all dressed for a moment, not to sleep, — it was too early, being 
only half-past eight, — but only to read. There she is, on her bed, reading But 
the book falls from her hands. She reflects and says to herself: Why does annui 
sometimes come over me of late, or rather, not ennui, but something like it ? It 
simply occurred to me that I wanted to go to the opera this evening. But this 
Kirsanoff is so inattentive I He went too late to get the tickets. He ought to 
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know, however, that, when Bosio sings, tickets are not to be had at eleven o'clock 
for two roubles each. Can Kirsp,noff be blamed ? If he had had to work until 
five o'clock, I am sure he would not have admitted it. But it is his fault just the 
same. No, in future I will rather ask my " darling" to get the tickets, and I will 
go with him to the opera : my " darling " will not leave me without tickets, and, 
as for accompanying me, he will be always very happy to ; he is so agreeable, 
my " darling." Now, thanks to this Kirsanoff, I have missed " La Traviata ;" it's 
horrid ! I would have gone to the opera every evening, if there had been an 
opera every evening, however bad the piece, provided Bosio filled the principal 
r6le. If I had a voice like Bosio's, I would sing all day. If I could make her ac- 
quaintance? How can I do itP That artillery officer knows Tamberlik well, 
cannot he be secured as a mediator? It is not possible. But what a queer idea t 
Of what use to make Bosio's acquaintance P Would she sing for me ? Must she 
not look out for her voice ? 

But when did Bosio get time to learn Russian ? And to pronounce it so well ? 
Where did she unearth those verses that are so licentious? She probably studied 
Kussian with the same grammar that I used : those verses are quoted in it as an 
example of punctuation, which is very stupid. If only those verses were not so 
licentious ; but there is no time to think of the words, for one has to listen to her 

voice. 

Consacre i I'amoor 
Ton benrense jennesBe, 
Et cherche nuit et jour 
L'heure de I'ivresse.* 

How queer these words are ! But what a voice and what sentiment ! Yes, her 
voice is much improved ; it is admirable now. How did Bosio succeed in reach- 
ing such a point ? I did not know how to make her acquaintance, and here she 
is, come to make me a visit. How did she learn of my desire P 

" You have been summoning me a long time," said Bosio, in Russian. 

" I ? How could I have done so, when I am unknown to you? No matter, I 
am glad, very glad, to see you." 

V6ra Pavlovna opens her curtains to extend her hand to Bosio, but the singer 
begins to laugh ; it is not Bosio, but rather De-Merick playing the Bohemian in 
" Rigoletto." But if the gay laugh is De-Meriok's, the voice is really Bosio's ; she 
draws back abruptly and hides behind the curtain. What a pity ! 

" Do you know why I have come? " said the apparition, laughing as though 
she were De-Merick instead of Bosio. 

" But who are you P You are not De-Merick P " 

" No." 

• Bendered lu BngUih prose : OoiueorBte to love your happy youth, and *eek night and d»y the hour 
of Intoxication. 
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" Then you are liosio P " 

Fresh laughter. " You recognize quickly, but we must now attend to the busi- 
uess on which I have come. I wish to read your diary with you." 

" I have no diary ; I never kept any." 

" But look ! what is that on the little table P " 

V6ra Pavlovna looks: on the little table near the bed lies a writing-book 
inscribed : Diary of V. L. Where did this writing-book come from P V6ra 
Pavlovna takes it, opens it, — it is written in her hand : but when P 

" Read the last page," says Bosio, 

y^ra Pavlovna reads : " Again it happens that I remain alone entire evenings. 
But that is nothing : I am used to it." 

" Is that all P " says Bosio. 

" All." 

" No, you do not read all. You cannot deceive me. And what is this here P " 

Vfera Pavlovna sees a hand stretch forth. How beautiful this hand is ! No, this 
marvellous hand is not Bosio's. And how did it pierce the curtains without 
opening them ? The hand touches the page ; at its contact new lines stand out 
which were not there before. 

" Read." 

Y6ra Pavlovna feels a pressure on her heart ; she has not yet looked at those 
lines; she does not know what they contain, and nevertheless her heart is 
oppressed. She does not wish to read. 

" Read," repeats the apparition. 

V6ra Pavlovna reads : " No, now I grow weary in my solitude. Formerly I 
did not grow weary. Why did I not grow weary before, and why do I grow 
weary now?" 

" Turn one page back." 

V6ra Pavlovna turns the leaf: " Summer of this year " (who is it that writes 
her diary in this way P says V^ra Pavlovna ; it should have said 1855, June or 
July, with the date). "Summer of this year. We are going, as usual, out of 
the city to the islands. This time my darling accompanies us ; how contented I 
am!" (Ah! it is August. What day of the month, — the fifteenth or the 
twelfth P Yes, yes, about the fifteenth ; it was after this excursion that my poor 
darling fell sick, thinks V6ra Pavlovna.) 

"Is that all?" 

" All." 

" No, you do not read all. And what is this here P " (And the marvellous 
hand again stretches forth, and more new lines appear.) 

"V6ra Pavlovna reads without wishing to : " Why does not my darling accom- 
pany us oftenerP" 

" Turn another leaf." 
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" My darling is so busy, and it is always for me, always lor me tiiat he works, 
my darling." (That is really the answer, thinJis V^ra Pavlovna with joy.) 

" Turn one page more." 

" Hov/ honest and noble these students are, and how they esteem my darling ' 
And I am gay in their company ; with them I feel as if I were with brothers, 
quite at my ease." 

"Is that all P" 

" All." 

" No, read farther" (and for the third time the hand stretches forth causing 
new lines to appear). 

V6ra Pavlovna reads unconsciously: "August 16" (that is, the day after the 
excursion to the islands ; it did occur then on the fifteenth, thinks she). " On the 
excursion my darling talked the whole time with that Rakhmotoff, the rigorist, 
as they jokingly call him, and with his other comrades. He stayed with me 
seai-cely a quarter of an hour." (That is not true; it was over half an hour; 
over half an hour, I am sure, tliinks she, without counting the time when we sat 
side by side in the boat.) '-August 17. Yiistorihiy we had the students here all 
the evening ; " (yes, it was the night before my darling fell sick), " My darling 
talked with them all the evening. Why does ho devote so much time to them 
and so little to me P Ho does not work all the time. For that matter he says 
himself that without rest labor is impossible, that he rests a great deal, and that 
he reflects upon some special idea in order to rest himself; but why does he 
meditate alone, without me P " 

" Turn another leaf." 

" In July of this year we have had the students twice, as usual ; I have played 
with them a great deal, I was so gay. Tomorrow or day after tomorrow thny 
will come again, and again I shall be gay." 

" Is that all F" 

"All." 

" No, read farther '' (the hand reappears, and new lines respond to its contact). 
Again V6ra Pavlovna reads unconsciously : 

" From the beginning of the year to the end of spring. Yes, formerly I was 
gay with these students, I.ut I was gay and that was all. Now I often say to 
myself: These arc chiklrcu's games ; they will probably seem amusing to me for 
a long time to come, and even when I shall bo old. When T shall be no longer 
of an age to take part in them, I shall contemplate the games of youth and thus 
recall my childhood. But even now I look upon these students as younger 
brothers, and I should not like to transform myself forever into playful V^rotchka, 
since I desire to rest myself with serious thoughts and labor. I am already V6ra 
Pavlovna ; to amuse myself as V6rotchka is pleasant from time to time, but not 
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always. V6ra Pavlovna would like distractions which would permit her to 
remain V6ra Pavlovna. Distractions with her equals in development." 

" Turn a few pages farther back." 

" I went to Julie's to get her orders. She did not let us go away without 
breakfast ; she ordered champagne, and made me take two glasses. We began 
to sing, run, shout, and wrestle. I was so gay I My darling looked at us and 
laughed." 

" Is that quite all P " says the apparition, again stretching forth the hand, whicb 
always produces the same result, — the appearance of new lines. 

V6ra Pavlovna reads : 

" My darling only looked and laughed. Why did he not play with us P It 
would have been even merrier. Would he have acted clumsily ? Not at all. 
But it is his character. Ho confines himself to the avoidance of interference, he 
approves, rejoices, and that is all." 

" Turn a page forward." 

" This evening we went, my darling and I, for the first time since our marriage, 
to see my parents. It was so painful to me to see again this interior which 
oppressed and stifled me before my marriage. Oh, my darling! From what a 
hideous life he has delivered me ! At night I had a horrible dream : I saw 
Mamma, who reproached me with being ungrateful; it seemed to me that- that 
was the truth, and this conviction made me groan. My darling, hearing my 
groans, ran to my side; when he entered my room, I was singing (though still 
asleep) ; the presence of the fair one, whom I love so much, had soothed me. 
My darling wished to dress me. I was much abashed. But he is so reserved ; 
he only kissed my shoulder." 

" Is that really all that is written there P Tou cannot deceive me. Read." 
Again under the fatal hand other characters arise, and Vera Pavlovna reads them, 
still unconsciously : 

" And as if that were offensive ! " 

" Turn a few pages back." 

" Today I waited for my friend D. on the boulevard near the Pont Neuf : there 
lives the lady by whom I wished to be employed as a governess. But she would 
not give her consent. D. and I returned to the house very much worried. Goii)g 
to my room before dinner, I had ample time to consider that it would be better 
to die than to live as I had lived. Suddenly at dinner D. said to me : ' V6ra 
Pavlovna, let us drink to the health of my sweetheart and yours.' I could 
scarcely keep from weeping tears of joy before everybody for this unexpected 
deliverance. After dinner I talked a long time with D. as to the way we should 
live. How I love him : he enables me to leave my cellar." 

" Bead, read the whole." 

" There is no more there." 
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" Look." (The hand stretches forth.) 

" I do not wish to read," says V6ra Pavlovna, seized with fright j she has not 
yet seen clearly what these new lines say, but she is already afraid. 

" I command you : read ! " 

V6ra Pavlovna reads : 

" Do I really love him because he delivered me from my cellar? No, I love 
not him, but my deliverance." 

" Turn farther back ; read the first page." 

" Today, the anniversary of my birth, I for the first time talked with D., and 
formed an affection for him. I have never heard any one speak such noble and 
strengthening words. How he sympathizes with everything that is worthy, how 
he longs to aid all that calls for aid ! How sure he is that the happiness of man- 
kind is possible and must come some day ; that wickedness and pain are not 
perpetual, and that a new and peaceful life is approaching with ever hastening 
steps ! How my heart beat with joy when I heard these things from a learned 
and serious man ! They confirmed my own thoughts. How good he was when 
he spoke of us, poor women ! Any woman would love such a man. How wise, 
noble, and good he is ! " 

" Exactly ; turn again to the last page. 

" But I have already read that page." 

" No, that was not quite the last. Turn one leaf more." 

" Read, read ! Do you not see ? So much is written there." And the contact 
of the hand calls forth lines which were not there at first. 

Vfira Pavlovna trembles : 

" I do not wish to read ; I cannot." 

" I command you. You must." 

"I am neither willing nor able." 

" Well, I will read what you have written there. So listen : ' He has a noble 
soul, he is my liberator. But a noble character inspires esteem, confidence, a 
disposition to act in concert, friendship ; the liberator is rewarded by gratitude, 
devotion, and that is all. His nature, perhaps, is more ardent than mine. His 
caresses are passionate. But he has another need ; he needs a soft and slow ca- 
ress ; he needs to slumber peacefully in tender sentiment. Does he know all 
that ? Are our natures, our needs, analogous P He is ready to die for me, and I 
for him. But is that enough P Does he live in the thought of me P Do I live in 
the thought of him P Do I love him as much as I need to love P In the first 
place, I do not feel this need of a soft and tender sentiment ; no, my feeling to- 
wards him is not ' " . . . 

" I will hear no more," and V6ra Pavlovna indignantly threw away the diary, 
•• Wicked woman, why are you here P I did not call you ; go away ! " 

The apparition laughs, but with a gentle and good laugh. 
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" No, you do not love him ; these words arc written with your own hand." 

" Be accursed ! " V6ra I'avloma awoke with this exclamation, and had no 
sooner regained possession of herself than she rose and ran. 

" My darling, embrace me, protect me ! I have had a frightful dream ! '' She 
presses herself against her husband. " My darling, caress me, be affectionate 
with me, protect me ! " 

" What is the matter, V6rotchka ? You are trembling all over," said Lopou- 
khoff. as he embraced her. " Your cheeks are moist with tears, and your brow 
is covered with a cold sweat. You have walked in bare feet over the floor ; let 
me kiss your feet to warm them." 

" Yes, caress me, save me ! I have had a horrible dream ; I dreamed that I 
did not love you." 

" But, dear friend, whom do you love, then, if not me P That is a very strange 
dream ! " 

" Yes, I love you ; but caress me, embrace me ! I love you, and you I wish to 
love." 

She embraced him with intensity, she pressed her whole form against him, 
and, soothed by his caresses, she gently fell asleep in his embrace. 

XX. 

That morning Dmitry Seigueitoh did not have to call his wife to take tea ; 
she was there, pressing herself against him ; she still slept ; he looked at her and 
thought : " What is the matter with her ? What has frightened her ? What 
does this dream mean ? " 

" Stay here, V6rotohka, I am going to bring the tea ; do not rise ; my darling, 
I am going to bring the water for your toilet that you may not have to disturb 
yourself in order to wash." 

" Yes, I will not rise, I vnll remain in bed a while longer, I am so comfortable 
here: how good you are, my darling, and how I love yon! There! I have 
washed ; now bring the tea ; no, embrace me first." 

And V6ra Pavlovna held her husband a long time in her arms. " Ah, my 
darling, how strange I am ! How I ran to your side! What will Macha think 
now? We will hide this from her. Bring me my clothes. Caress me, ray dar- 
ling, caress me ; I vrish to love you, I need to love ! I wish to love you as I have 
not yet loved you ! " 



V6ra Pavlovna's room remains empty. V6ra Pavlovna conceals nothing more 
from Macha, and is completely established in her husband's room. " How tender 
he is ! How affectionate he is, my darling ! And I imagined that I did not love 
you ! How strange I am ! " 
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" Now that you are calm, tell me your ilream of day before yesterday." 

" Oh, that nonsense! I only saw, as I have already told you, that you were 
not very demonstrative. Now I am well contented. Why have we not lived in 
this way always P I should not have had the dream, which I do not like to re- 
call." 

" But had it not been for this dream, we should not be living as we ar e now 
living." 

" True ; I am very grateful to her, this bad woman : she is not bad, she is 
good." 

"Who is 'she'? Besides the beauty of former days, have you still a new 
friend." 

" Yes, still a new one. I saw a woman come to me with an enchanting voice, 
more so than Bosio's, and what hands ! Oh, what admirable beauty ! I only 
saw her hand ; she hid herself behind the curtains ; I dreamed that my bed (1 
have abandoned it because I had this dream there) had curtains aad that the 
woman hid herself behind them ; but what an admirable hand, my darling ! and 
she sang of love and told me what love is ; nov,r I understand it. How stupid I 
was ; I did not understand ; I was only a little girl, a stupid little girl ! " 

" Everything in its time, my angel. As we lived before, it was love ; as we 
live now, it is love : some need one, others the other ; at first the former was 
sufficient for you ; now you need the latter. You have become a woman, my 
dear iriend, and that which you did not need at first has now become necessary 
to you." 



Two weeks pass. V6ra Pavlovna takes Iier ease. Now she stays in her room 
only when her husband is not at home or when he is at work ; but no, even when 
he is at work, she stays in his study, except when Dmitry Sergu6itch's task de- 
mands all his attention. But such tasks are rare, and very often scientific tasks are 
purely mechanical ; so three-quarters of the time Lopoukhoff saw his wife by his 
side. They lacked but one thing; it was necessary to buy another divan, a little 
smaller than her husband's. This was done, and Vera Pavlovna took her ease 
after dinner on her little divan, contemplating her husband sitting before her. 

" jMy dear friend, why do you kiss my hands ? I do not like that." 

" Truly ? I had quite forgotten that I offend you ; and besides, what does it 
matter, for I shall do it just the same." 

"You deliver me for the second time, my dai'ling; you have saved me from 
wicked people, you have saved me from myself! Caress me, my dear friend 
caress me ! " 
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A miinlh passes. T6rn, Pavlovna sliU willingly takes Iier ease. He sit'; clown 
bcsido lier on the divan ; she throws herself into his arms, but becomes pensive ; 
be embraces her; she is still pensive, and her tears are ready to flow. 

" V6rotchka, dear V6rotchka, why are you so pensive ? " 

V6ra Pavlovna weeps and does not say a word. No, she weeps no more, slie 
wipes away her tears. , 

" No, do not embrace me, my dear friend ! That is enough. I thank you." 

And she gives him a glance so soft and so sincere. 

" I thank you ; you are so good to me." 

" ' Good,' V6rotchka ? What do you mean ? " 

" Good, yes, my dear friend, you are good ! " 



Two days passed. After dinner V6ra Pavlovna, pensive, lay stretched upon her 
bed. Her husband was near hor, held her in his arms, and seemed equally 
pensive. 

" No, that is not it ; that is lacking." 

" How good hQ is, and how ungrateful I am ! " thought V6ra Pavlovna, 

Such were their thoughts. 

She said in a simple tone and without sadness : 

" Go to your room, my dear friend ; to work or to rest." 

" Why do ynu drive mo away, V6rotohka? Am I not all right here ?" 

He was able to say these words, as he wished, in a simple and gay tone. 

" No, go away, my dear friend. You do so much for me. Go and rest." 

He embraced her, and she forgot her thoughts and breathed again quite freely 
md as if nothing saddened her. 

" I thank you, my dear friend," she said. 



And Eirsanoff is thoroughly happy. The struggle had been a little difSeult to 
sustain ; the greater therefore the internal contentment brought him by the 
riumph, a contentment which will last and warm his breast for a long time, 
hroughout his life. He is honest. He 1ms brought them ni.\irur to each other, 
fes, in fact, he has brought them together. Kirsanoff on his divan smoked and 
.bought: "Be honest, — that i-, calculating; make no mistake in the calcula- 
,ion ; remember that the whole is greater than any of its part?, — that is, that your 
mman nature is .stronger and of more importance to you than any of your aspi- 
■ations taken separately ; place its interests, therefore, before the interests of any 
>f your si)ecial aspirations, if they happen to be in contradiction ; to put the 
vhule in a simple definition: Be honest and all will go well. A single rule of 
jreat simplicity, but containing all the prescriptions of science, the whole code of 
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happy life. Yes, happy those who have the power to understand this simple 
rule. For my part, I am happy enough in this respect. I undoubtedly owe 
much more to intellectual development than to nature. But in time this will be- 
come a general rule, inspired by education and surroundings. Yes, everybody 
will then live comfortably, as I do now, for instance. Yes, I am content. Never- 
theless, I must go to see them ; I have not been there for three weeks. It is time 
to go even though it were not agreeable. But would it not be better to postpone 
it a month ? That is it. The retreat is executed ; they will not notice now 
whether it has been three weeks or three months since I went to see them. It ia 
very agreeable to think at a distance of men towards whom one has acted honestly. 
I rest on my laurels." 



Three days later Lopoukhoff went into his wife's room after dinner, took his 
V6rotchka in his arms, and, carrying her to his room, placed her upon the little 
divan. 

" Rest here, my friend," and he began to contemplate her. She went off into a 
doze, smiling ; he sat down and began to read. She half opened her eyes and 
thought : 

" How modestly his room is furnished ! He has only the necessaries. No, he 
too has his whims. There is an enormous box of cigars, which I gave him last 
year; it is not yet exhausted. The cigar Is his only whim, his only article of 
luxury. No, there is another article of luxury, — the photograph of that old man. 
What a noble face that old man has, what a mixture of goodness and perspicacity 
in those eyes, in the whole expression of the face ! How much trouble Dmitry 
had in getting that photograph ! Portraits of Owen are exceedingly rare. He 
wrote three letters ; two of those who took these letters did not find the old man ; 
the third found him and had to torment the old man a great deal in order to get a 
good photograph. And how happy Dmitry was when he received it with a letter 
from ' the sainted old man,' as he calls him, in which Owen praises me on the 
strength of what Dmitry has written him. And there is another article of 
luxury, — my portrait. For six months he economized in or'ler to be able to 
employ a good painter. How they tormented me with that young i^ainter ! Two 
portraits, and that is all. To buy engravings and photographs like mine would 
not be so dear. He has no flowers either, and I have so many in my room. Why 
does he not want flowers, since I want them P Is it because I am a woman ? 
What nonsense 1 Or is it because he is a serious and learned man P But there is 
Kirsanoff'; he has engravings and flowers, although he too is a serious and 
learned man. 

" And why does it weary him to devote mucli time to me? 
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" I know well that it costs him great effort. Is it bocanse he is a serious and 
icarned man? 

" But there is Kirsanoff . , . No, no, he is good, very good, he has done every- 
Shing, he is ready to do everything for me. Who can love me as much as he 
3oes P And I too love him, and am ready to do everything for him "... 

" Yon are no longer asleep, then, dear V6rotchkaP " 

" My darling, why do you not have flowers in your room P " 

" Very well, my friend, I will have some tomorrow ; they are indeed very plea- 
sant." 

"What else do you wantP Ah! buy yourself some photographs, or rather I 
will buy both flowers and photographs." 

" Then they will be doubly agreeable to me. But, V6rotchka, you were pen- 
sive, you were thinking of your dream. Permit me to beg you to relate to me in 
greater detail this dream which so frightened you." 

" I think no more about it : it is too painful to me to recall it," 

" But perhaps, Vfirotchka, it would be useful for me to know it." 

" Very well, my dear friend." 

And V6rotchka told her dream. 

" Pardon me, my friend, if I ask you one more question : is that all you saw P '' 

" If it were not all, should I not have told you so, and besides did I not tell you 
30 that very night P " 

This was said so sincerely and simply that Lopoukhoff felt an ineffably sweet 
amotion, one of tliose intoxicating moments of happiness never to be forgotten. 

What a pity that so few husbands can know this feeling ! All the joys of happy 
love are as nothing compared with it ; it fills the heart of man forever with the 
purest contentment and the holiest pride. 

In V6ra Pavlovna's words, spoken with a certain sadness, were conveyed a 
reproach, but the meaning of the reproach was : My friend, do you not know that 
you have deserved all my confidence P In the present state of their mutual re- 
lations a wife must conceal from her husband the secret movements of her heart, 
but from you, my dear friend, I have nothing to conceal ; my heart is as open 
before you as before myself. 

That is a very great reward for a husband, a reward purchased only by a high 
moral dignity ; and whoever earns it has the right to consider himself an irre- 
proachable man, to be sure that his confidence is pure and always will be, that 
valor and tranquillity will never desert him whatever the situation in which he 
may find himself, and that destiny has almost no hold on the peace of his soul. 
We are well enough acquainted with Lopoukhoff to know that he is not senti- 
mental, but he was so touched by these words of his wife that his face grew pur- 
ple with emotion. 
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" V&otchka, my friend, you have reproached me," — his roice trembled for the 
second and last time in his life ; the first time it trembled with doubt, now it trem- 
bled with joy, — "you have reproached me, but this reproach is dearer to me than 
any words of love. I have offended you by a question, but I am happy to have drawn 
such a reproach upon myself. See I there are tears in my eyes, the first tears that I 
have shed since my childhood I " 

Throughout the evening his eyes were fixed upon her. She did not once say to 
herself dm-ing that evening that he was trying to be afEectionate, and that evening 
was one of the happiest that she ever passed. In a few years she will have days, 
weeks, years like it; this wiU be the case when her children have grown up and she 
sees them happy men worthy of happiness. This joy is above all other personal joys; 
that which in every other personal joy is a rare and fleeting intensity is- here the ordi- 
nary level of every day without distinction. But this is stiU in the future for V&'a 
Pavlovna. 

XXL 

When she had gone to sleep upon his knees and he had placed her on her little 
divan, Lopoukhoff concentrated his thoughts upon this dream. It was not for him 
to consider whether she loved him or not; that was her affair, and in this she was 
no more mistress than he was master. This was a point that must clear itself up, 
to be thought of only leisurely; now time was pressing, and his business was to an- 
alyze the causes of this presentiment. 

At first it was a long time before he could discover anything. He had seen clear- 
ly for some days that he could not keep her love. Painful loss, but what was to be 
done? If he could change his character, acquii-e this inclination for gentle aiEection 
which the nature of his wife demanded, that would be another matter, certainly. 
But he saw that this would be a vain attempt. If this inclination is not given by 
nature or developed by life independently of the intentions of the man himself, it 
cannot be created by the effort of his vriU; now, without the inclination nothing is 
as it should be. Hence for him the question was solved. So this was the problem 
of his first reflections. Now, after having meditated on his own situation (as an 
egoist thinking first of himself and of others only secondarily), he could approach 
the aifair of another, — that is, of his wife. What can be done for her? She does 
not yet understand what is going on within her, she is not yet as well versed as he in 
affairs of the heart, and very naturally, being four years yoimger, which at that early 
age is a great deal. Could he lot, as the more experienced, trace this dream back 
to its cause? 

Immediately came into Lopoukhoff's mind this supposition: the cause of her 
thoughts must be sought in the circumstance which gave rise to her dream. Some 
connection must be found between the cause of her dream and its substance. She 
lid that she was vexed beeaiiso she ilirl not go to the opera. Let us see. 
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LoponkhofE began to examine his waj' of living and that of his -wife, and the ligii t 
dawned on his mind. Most of the time when they had nothing to do she liad re- 
mained in solitude, as he did. Then had come a change : she had had distractions. 
Now the more sober life had returned. She had not been able to accept it with in- 
difference, for it was no more in her nature to do so than in that of the enormous 
majority of mankind. So far there is nothing extraordinary. Xow, it is no farther 
to suppose the solution of the enigma to lie in her association with Kirsanoff, an 
association followed by the latter's separation. But why did Kirsanoff go awayV 
The cause seems only too natural, — lack of time, pressure of duties. But one can- 
not deceive, though he use aU possible stratagems, an honest, intelligent man, ex- 
perienced in life, and above all utilizing the theory to which LoponkhofE held, lie 
may deceive himseK through lack of attention; he may neglect to notice what is 
going on : thus it was that Lopoukhoff came to mistake the motives of KirsanoS's 
original separation, because then, to tell the truth, he had no interest and conse- 
quently no desire to look closely into the causes of this separation ; the only thing 
important for hiTn to know was this: AVho was to blame for the rupture of friend- 
ship ? "Was it not himself? Evidently not. Then there was no occasion to think 
about it further. He was neither Kirsanoff's favorite nor a pedagogue charged with 
guiding men in the straight road. Kirsanoii understood things as well as he did. 
How did his conduct concern him? In his relations with Kirsanoff was there any- 
thing so important? As long as you are on good terms with mo and wish me to 
love you, I am well content; if not, more's the pity, but for that matter go where 
you please, it's all one to me. It makes no great difference whether there is one 
imbecile more or less in the world. I took an imbecile for an honest man ; I am 
very sorry for it, and that is all. If our interests are not bound up with the acts of 
an individual, his acts trouble us little provided we are serious men. 

Two cases alone excepted, which, however, seem exceptions only to men accus- 
tomed to consider the word "interest" in the not too strict sense of ordinary calcu- 
lation. The first case is when actions interest us on their theoretical side, as 
psychical phenomena explaining the nature of man, — that is, when we feel an 
intellectual interest; the other case is when the destiny of the person is so depend- 
ent upon ourselves that we should be guilty in our own eyes if we should be careless 
of his conduct, — that is, when we feel a conscientious interest. But in the silly 
departure which Ku-sanoff had formerly taken there was nothing not Icnown to Lo- 
poukhoff as a very ordinary characteristic of actual morab, for it is not rare to see 
a man of honest ideas governed by current trivialities. But that Lopoukhoff could 
play an important part in Kirsanoff's destiny was something that Lopoukhoff could 
never have imagined: of what use, therefore, to trouble himself about Kirsanoff? 
So go, my dear friend, where it seems good to you; why should I trouble myself 
about you? But now the situation was no longer the same: Kirsanoff'R axits ap 
peared in cr innection with the interests of the woman whom Lopoukhoff loved. He 
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could uot help giving Ihem cloije ILought. Nov^, to give a tiling close thought and 
to understand its causes are almost one and tlie same thing to a man of Lopouldioff's 
habits of thought. LopoukhoS believed that his theory furnished the surest means 
of analyzing human emotions, and I confess that I am of his opinion. During a 
long series of years this theory that I profess has not once led me into error, and 
has always put me in a position to easily discover the truth, whatever the depths in 
which it be hidden. 

It is none the less true that this theory is not accessible to all; it requires experi- 
ence and habits of thought to be able to understand it. 

After a half-hom''s meditation all was clear to LopoukhofE in KirsanoH's relations 
with V^ra Pavlovna. It was clear, indeed, but nevertheless LopouldiofE did not 
cease to ponder over it, and this reverie ended in a decisive and complete discovery, 
which so impressed him that he could not sleep. But why wear out one's nerves 
through insomnia? It is three o'clock. If one cannot sleep, he must take morphine. 
He took two pUls; "I will take just one look at Verotchka." But instead of going 
and looking, he drew his armchair up to the divan upon which his wife lay asleep, 
and sat down there; then he took her hand and kissed it. 

"You stUl work, my darling, and always for me; how good you are, and how I 
love you ! " she murmm-ed m her sleep. Against morphine in sufficient quantities no 
laceration of the heart can endm-e ; on this occasion two pills were enough. There- 
fore sleep took possession of him. This laceration of the heart was approximately 
equal in intensity (according to LopoukhofE's materialism) to four cups of strong 
cofEee, to counteract which one piU would not have been enough while three pills 
would have been too many. He went to sleep, laughing at the comparison. 

xxn. 

A THEORETICAL C0NVEK8ATI0N. 

Scarcely had KirsanofE stretched himself out the next day like a veritable sybarite, 
a cigar between his lips, to read and to rest after his dinner which had been delayed 
by his duties at the hospital, when LopouldiofE entered. 

"I am as much in the way here as a dog in a ninepin alley," said LopoukhofE in 
a jocose though not at aU trifling tone ; " I disturb you , Alexander. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should talk seiiously with you. It is pressing ; this morning I over- 
slept and should not have found you." 

LopoukhofE did not seem to be trifling. 

"What does this mean? Can ho have noticed anytliing?" thought KirsanoS. 

"Therefore let us talk a little," continued LopoukhofE, sitting down; "look me 
in the face.'' 

"Yes, he speaks of that; there is no doubt about it," said KirsanofE to himself 
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Then aloud and in a still more serious tone : " Listen, Dmitry ; we are friends. But 
there are things that even friends must not psrmit themselves. I beg you to drop this 
conversation. I am not disposed to talk today. And on this subject I am never 
disposed to talk." 

ICirsanofE's eyes had a steady look of animosity, as if there were a man before 
him whom he suspected of an intention to commit some piece of rascality. 

"To be silent, — that cannot be, Alexander," continued Lopoukhoff, in a calm 
though somewhat hollow voice; "I have seen through your manoeuvres." 

"Be silent I I forbid you to speak unless you wish me for an eternal enemy, un- 
less you wish to forfeit my esteem." 

"Formerly you did not fear to lose my esteem, — do you recollect? Now, there- 
fore, all is clear. Then I did not pay sufficient attention." 

"Dmitry, I beg you to go away, or I shall have to go myself." 

"Tou cannot. Is it with your interests that I am concerned?" 

Kirsanofi did not say a word. 

"My position is advantageous. Yours in conversation with me is not. I seem to 
be performing an act of heroism. But such notions are sUly. I cannot act other- 
wise ; common sense forces me to it. I beg you, Alexander, to put an end to your 
manoeuvres. They accomplish nothing." 

"What? Was it too late already? Pardon me," said KirsanofE quickly, unable 
to tell whether it was joy or chagrin that moved him when he heard the words: 
" They accomplish nothing." 

"No, you do not rightly understand me. It was not too late. Nothing has hap- 
pened so far. What will happen we shall see. For the rest, Alexander, I do not 
understand of what you speak; nor do you understand of what I speak; we do not 
understand each other. Am I right? And we do not need to understand each other. 
Enigmas that you do not understand are disagreeable to you. But there is no enig- 
ma here. I have said nothing. I have nothing to say to you. Give me a cigar; 
I have carelessly forgotten mine. I will light it, and we will discuss scientific ques- 
tions ; it was not for that that I came, but to spend the time in chatting about science. 
What do you think of these strange experiments in the artificial production of albu- 
men?" 

Lopoukhoff drew another chair up to his own to put his feet on it, seated himself 
comfortably, lighted his cigar, and continued his remarks : 

"In my opinion it is a great discovery, if it be not contradicted. Have you repro- 
duced the experiments?" 

"No, but I must do so." 

" How fortunate you are in having a good laboratory at your disposition I Repro- 
duce them, reproduce them, I beg of you, but with great care. It is a complete revo- 
lution in the entire alimentary economy, in the whole life of humanity, — the 
manufacture of the principal nutritive substance directly from inorganic matter. 
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That is an extremely important discovery, equal to Newton's. Do you not think so ? ' 

" Certainly. Only I very much doubt the accuracy of the experiments. Soonei 
or later we shall reach that poiat, indisputably; science clearly tends in that direc- 
tion. But now it is scarcely probable that we have already got there." 

"That is your opinion? "Well, it is mine, too. So our conversation is over. Au 
revoir, Alexander; but, in taking leave of you, I beg you to come to see us often, aa 
in the past. Au revoir.'' 

Eirsanofi's eyes, fixed on Lopoukhoff, shone with indignation. 

"So, you wish, Dmitry, to leave vrith me the opinion that you have of low 
thoughts?" 

" Not at aU. But you ought to see us. What is there extraordinaxy in that? 
Are we not friends? My invitation is a very natural one." 

"I cannot. Tou began upon a senseless and therefore dangerous matter." 

"I do not understand of what affair you speak, and I must say that this conver- 
sation pleases me no more than it pleased you two minutes ago." 

"I demand an explanation of you, Dmitry." 

" There is nothing to explain or to understand. You are getting angry for no- 
thing, and that is all." 

"No, I cannot let you go away like that." KirsanofE seized LopoukhofE by the 
hand as he was on the point of starting. " Be seated. You began to speak without 
any necessity of doing so. You demand of me — I know not what. You most listen 
to me." 

LopoukhofE sat down. 

"What right have you," began KirsanofE in a voice still more indignant than be- 
fore, — "what right have you to demand of me that which is painful to me? Am I 
under obligation to you in anything? And what's the use? It is an absurdity. 
Throw aside this nonsense of romanticism. What we both recognize as normal life 
wiU prevail when society's ideas and customs shall be changed. Society must ac- 
quire new ideas, it is true. And it is acquiring them with the development of life. 
That he who has acqmred them should aid others is also true. But until this rad- 
ical change has taken place, you have no right to engage the destiny of another. It 
is a terrible thing. Do you understand? Or have you gone mad?" 

" No, I understand nothing. I do not know what you are talking about. It 
pleases you to attribute an unheard-of significance to the invitation of your friend 
who asks you not to forget him, it being agreeable to him to see you at his house. 
I do not understand what reason you have to get angry.'' 

" No, Dmitry, you cannot throw me ofi this conversation by trifling. You are 
mad; a base idea has taken possession of you. We utterly reject prejudices, for 
instance. We do not admit that there is anything dishonoring in a h\aw perse (that 
idea is a silly, harmful prejudice, and nothing more). But have you a right at the 
present moment to strike any one a blow? That would be rascality on your part; 
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vou would take away from such a man the tranquillity of his life. How stupid yon 
are not to understand tliat, if I love this man and yon demand that I shall strike 
him, I hold you for a base man and will kiU either you or myself, but will not strike 
the blow ? Besides men, there are women in the world, who are also human beings ; 
besides blows, there are other insults, — stupidities according to our theories, and in 
reality, but which take away from men the tranquillity of life. Do yon understand 
that to submit any human being whomsoever — let alone a woman — to one of these 
stupidities now regarded as insults is a despicable thing? Yes, you have offensive 
thoughts." 

" You tell the truth, my friend, touching things proper and things offensive ; only 
[ do not know why you speak of them, or why yon take me to task in the matter. 
I have not said a single word to yon ; I have no designs upon the tranquillity of any 
one whomsoever. Yon construct chimeras, that is all. I beg yon not to forget me, 
it being agreeable to me to spend my time with you, — nothing more. Will you 
comply with your friend's request?" 

"It is offensive, and I do not commit offences." 

"Not to commit them is laudable. But some whim or other has irritated yon, 
«nd you launch out into full theory. So be it; I too would like to theorize, and 
quite aimlessly; I am going to ask you a question, simply to throw light on an ab- 
stract truth, without reference to any one whomsoever. If any one, without doing 
anything disagreeable to himself, can give pleasm-e to another, in my opinion he 
should do so, because in so doing he himseU will find pleasure. Is not that true?" 

"That's all humbug, Dmitry; you have no right to say that." 

"But I say nothing, Alexander; I am only dealing with theoretical questions. 
And here is another. If any desire whatever is awakened in any one, do our efforts 
to stifle this desire lead to any good? Are yon not of a contrary opinion, and do 
you not think that suppression simply overexcit«s this desire, a hurtful thing, or 
gives it a false direction, a hurtful and dangerous thing, or stifles life in stifling this 
special desire, which is a calamity?" 

"That is not the point, Dmitry. I will state this theoretical question in another 
form : has any one a right to subnut a human being to a risk, if this human being 
is in a tolerably comfortable condition without any need of running a risk? There 
will come a time, we both know, when all desires will receive complete satisfaction, 
but we also know that that time has not yet arrived. Now, the reasonable man is 
content if his life is comfortable, even though such a life should not permit the de- 
velopment of all his faculties, the satisfaction of all his desires. I will suppose, as an 
abstract hypothesis, that this reasonable human being exists and is a woman; th&t 
the situation in which she finds it convenient to live is the marriage state; that she is 
content in this situation : and I ask, given these conditions, who has the right to 
submit this person to the danger of losing the life which satisfies her simply to see 
if she might not attain a better, more complete life with which she can easily djs- 
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pease. The golden age will come, Dmitry, as we well know, but it is yet to come. 
The iron age is almost gone, but the golden age is not yet here. I pursue my ab- 
stract hypothesis: if an intense desire on the part of the person in question — sup- 
pose it, for instance, to be the desire of love — were receiving little or no satisfaction, 
I should have nothing to say against any danger incurred by herself, but I stiU 
protest against the risk that another might lead her to run. Now, if the person 
finds in her life a partial satisfaction of her new desire, she ought not to risk losing 
everjrthing ; and if she does not wish to run this risk, I say that he would be acting 
in a censurable and senseless manner who should try to make her run it. What 
objection have you to o&r to this hypothetical deduction? Kone. Admit, then, 
that you are not right." 

"In your place, Alexander, I should have spoken as you do ; I do not say that you 
are interested in the matter; I know that it scarcely touches us; we speak only as 
lavants, on an interesting subject, in accordance with general scientific ideas which 
seem to us to be just. According to these ideas, each one judges everything from 
his own standpoint, determined by his personal relations to the thing in question; it 
is only in this sense that I say that in your place I should speak absolutely as you 
do. You in my place would speak absolutely as I do. From the general scientific 
standpoint, this is an indisputable truth. A in B's place is B; if, in B's place, A 
were not B, that would mean that he was not exactly in B's place. Am I right? If 
so, you have nothing to say against that, just as I have nothing to say in answer to 
your words. But, following your example, I will construct an abstract hypothesis, 
likewise having no reference to any one whomsoever. Suppose that, given three 
persons, one of them has a secret which he desires to hide from tlie second and espe- 
cially from the third, and that the second discovers the secret of the first and says to 
him : Do what I ask of you, or I wiU reveal your secret to the third. What do you 
think of such a case?" 

Kirsanoff turned a little pale, and, twisting his moustache obstinately, said: 

"Dmitry, you are not acting rightly toward me." 

"Do I need to act rightly toward you? Is it you that I am interested in? And, 
moreover, I do not know what you are talking about. We have spoken of science; 
we have mutually proposed to each other various learned and abstract problems; I 
have succeeded in proposing one to you which embarrasses you, and my ambition as 
a savant is satisfied. So I break off this theoretical conversation. I have much to 
do, — no less than you; so, au revoir. But, by the way, — I forgot, — you will yield 
to my desire, then, and no longer disdain your good friends who would be so happy 
to see you as often as before." 

LopoukhofE rose. 

Eirsanofi looked steadily at his fingers, as if each of them were an abstract 
hypothesis. 

"Ton are not acting rightly toward me, Dmitry. I cannot satisfy your request. 
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But, in my turn, I impose one condition upon you. I mil visit you, but unless 1 go 
away from your house alone, you must accompany me everywhere without waiting 
for me to say a word. Do you understand? Without you I will not take a step 
either to the opera or anywhere else." 

"This condition is offensive to me. Must I look upon you as a robber?" 

"That is not what I meant; I could not so far outrage yon as to believe that you 
could regard me as a robber. I would put my head in your hands without hesita- 
tion. I hope that I may expect equal confidence from you. But it is for me to know 
what is in my thought. As for you, do as I tell you, — that is alL" 

"I know all that you have done in this direction, and you wish to do still more; 
in that case you are right to lay this necessity upon me. But, however grateful 1 
may be to you, my friend, I kaow that such a course will result in nothing. I too 
tried to force myself. I have a will as well as you; my manoeuvres were no worse 
than yours. But that which is done from calculation, from a sentimont of duty, by 
an efEort of the will instead of by natural inclination, is destitute of life. One can 
only kill by such means. Life cannot result from suffocation." 

Lopoukhoff was so moved by KirsanofPs words, "It is for me to know what is in 
my thought," that he said to him: "I thank you, my friend. We have never em- 
braced each other; shall we do so now?" 



If Lopoukhofi had been able to examine his course in this conversation as a theo- 
rist, he would have remarked with pleasure: "How true the theory is, to be sure I 
Egoism always governs a man. That is precisely the main point, which I have 
hidden. 'Suppose that this person is contented with her situation,' — it was there 
that I should have said : ' Alexander, your supposition is not correct ; ' and yet I said 
nothing, for it would not have been to my advantage to say it. It ia Agreeable to a 
man to observe as a theorist what tricks his egoism plays him in praptice. One re- 
nounces that which is lost, and egoism so shapes things that one set? himself np as 
a man performing an heroic act." 

If Ejrsanoff had examined his course in this conversation as a themist, he would 
have remarked with pleasure : " How true the theory is I I desire to preserve my 
tranquillity, to rest on my laurels, and I preach that one has no right to compromise 
a woman's tranquillity; now that, you will understand, means : I wid act heroically, 
I will restrain myself, for the tranquillity of a certain person and my own. Bow, 
then, before my greatness of soxiL It is agi-eeable to a man to observe as a theorist 
what tricks his egoism plays him in practice. I abandoned this aJ^air that I might 
not be a coward, and I gave myself up to the joy of triumph as if i had performed 
an heroic and generous act. I refuse to yield to the first word of invitation that I 
may not be again embarrassed in my conduct and that I may not be deprived of the 
sweet joy which my noble way of acting causes me, and egoism so arranges things 
that I have the air of a man who persists in a course of noble heroism." 
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But neither LopoukhofE nor Eirsanofi had time to take a theoretical standpoint 
for the purpose of makiag these agreeable observations : for both of them practice 
was very difficrilt. 

xxnr. 

The temporary absence of Kirsanoff explained itseK very naturally. For five 
months he had sadly neglected his duties and consequently had had to apply him- 
self to his wort assiduously for nearly six weeks ; now he had caught up and could 
therefore dispose more freely of his time. This was so clear that any explanation 
was almost useless. It was, ia fact, so plausible that no doubt on the subject sug- 
gested itself to Vdra Pavlovna. 

Kirsanoff sustained his role iu the same artistic, irreproachable manner as before. 
He feared that his tact might fail him on his first visit to the Lopoukhoffs after the 
scientific conversation with his friend; he feared lest he should blush with emotion 
on taking his first look at V&a Pavlovna, or should make it too plain that he avoided 
looking at her, or should make some similar mistake ; but no, he was contented with 
himself and had a right to be; the first meeting passed off very well. The agree- 
able and friendly smUe of a man happy to see his old friends again, from whom he 
had had to tear himself away for a time; the calm look, the vivacious and careless 
language of a man who has at the bottom of his soul no other thoughts than those 
which he expresses so lightly, — the shrewdest gossip might have looked at him with 
the greatest desire to discover something suspicious and seen only a man happy at 
being able to pass an evening in the society of his friends. 

The first test met so successfully, was it difficult to maintain his self-possession 
during the rest of the evening? And everything going so well on the first evening, 
was it difficult to produce the same result on the subsequent evenings? Not a word 
which was not free and easy, not a look which was not simple and good, sincere and 
friendly, — that was alL 

But though Kirsanoff conducted himself as well as before, the eyes that looked at 
him were ready, on the contrary, to notice many things that other eyes, no matter 
whose, would have been unable to see. Lopoukhoff himself, in whom Maria Alex- 
evna had discerned a man bom for the management of the liquor business, was as- 
tonished at the ease of Kirsanoff, who did not betray himself for a second, and as a 
theorist he took great pleasure in hia observations, in which he was unconsciously 
interested on account of their psychological and scientific bearings. 

But not for nothing had the apparition smig and compelled the reading of the 
diary. Certain eyes were very clear-sighted when the apparition of the dream spoke 
in the ear of a certain person. These eyes themselves could see nothing, but the 
apparition said: "Watch closely, although you cannot see what I sec;" and the 
aforesaid eyes examined, and, although they saw nothing, it was enough for them 
to examine in order to notice. For instance, V^ra Pavlovna goes with her husband 
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and Kirsanoff to an evening party at the MertzalofEs'. Why docs not KirsanofE 
waltz at this little party of intimate friends, where LopoukhofE himself waltzes, it 
being the general rule : a septuagenarian happening to find himself there would have 
committed the same follies as the rest; no one looks at yon, each has one and the 
same thought of the steadily increasing noise and movement, — that is, the more joy 
for each, the more for all; why, then, does KirsanofE not waltz? Finally he throws 
himself into it, but why does he hesitate a few minutes before beginning ? Is it 
worth while to expend so much reflection on the question whether or no he shall 
begin an affair so serious? Not to waltz was to half betray his secret. To waltz, 
but not with Vdra Pavlovna, was to betray it quite. But he was a very skilful artist 
in his role; he would have preferred not to waltz with Vera Pavlovna, but he saw 
at once that that would be noticed. Hence his hesitation. All this, in spite of the 
whisperings of the apparition, would not have been noticed if this same apparition 
had not begun to ask a multitude of other questions quite as insignificant. Why, 
for instance, when, on returning from the MertzalofEs', they had agreed to go to the 
opera the foUowing evening to see "II Pnritani," and when Vdra Pavlovna had said 
to her husband: "You do not like this opera; it will tire you; I will go with Alex- 
ander Matvditch ; every opera pleases him ; were you or I to write an opera, he would 
listen to it just the same," why did not ElirsanoH sustain the opinion of V&a Pav- 
lovna? Why did he not say; "That's so, Dmitry; I will get no ticket for you"? 
Why was this? That her darling should go in spite of all was not strange, for he 
accompanied his wife everywhere. Since the time when she had said to him : " Devote 
more time to me," he had never forgotten it, and that could mean but one thing, — 
that he was good and should be loved. But KirsanofE knew nothing of this; why, 
then, did he not sustain the opinion of V&a Pavlovna? To be sure, these were in- 
significant things scarcely noticed by Vdra Pavlovna and which she seldom remem- 
bered beyond the moment, but these imperceptible grains of sand fell and fell 
sontinuaUy. 

Here, for instance, is a conversation which is not a grain of sand, but a little 
pebble. 

The following evening, while going to the opera in a single cab (for economy's 
sake), they talked of the Mertzalofis, praised their harmonious life, and remarked 
upon its rarity: so said they all, KirsanofE for his part adding: "Yes, and a very 
good thing too about MertzalofE is that his wife can freely open her heart to him." 
That was all that Kirsanoff said. Each of the three might have said the same thing, 
but KirsanofE happened to be the one to say it. But why did he say it? What did 
it mean? Looked at from a certain point of view, it might be a eiilogy of Lopouk- 
hoff, a glorification of Vdra Pavlovna's happiness with him; it might also have been 
said with no thought of any one but the Mertzalofis; but supposing him to have 
been thinking of the Mertzalofis and the Lopoukhoffs, it was evident that it was 
said expressly for V^ra Pavlovna. With what object? 
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So it always is : whoeTer sets himseK to look Ln a certain direction always finds 
wtat he is looking for. Where another would see nothing, he very clearly distin- 
guishes a trace. Where another does not see a shadow, he sees the shadow and 
even the object which throws it, whose featm-es become more distinct with each new 
look, with each new thought. 

Now, in this case there was, besides, a very palpable fact, in which lay hidden 
the entire solution of the enigma : it was evident that KirsanoS esteemed the Lo- 
poukhoSs; why, then, had he avoided them for more than two years? 

It was evident that he was an honest and intelligent man; how could he have 
shown himself so stupid and commonplace ? As long as Vdra Pavlovna had no need 
to think this over, she had not done so, any more than LopoukhoS had at that time, 
but now her thoughts took this direction unconsciously. 

xxrv. 

Slowly and imperceptibly to herself this discovery ripened within her. Produced 
by Kirsanoff's words or acts, even insignificant impressions which no one else would 
have felt accumulated within her, without any ability on her part, on such trifles 
did they rest, to analyze them. She supposed, suspected, and gradually became in- 
terested in the question why he had avoided her for nearly three years. 

She became more and more firmly established in this idea : such a man would 
not have taken himself away out of paltry ambition, for he has no ambition. All 
these things chased each other in confusion through her head, and to add to the 
confusion there came into her consciousness from the silent depths of life this 
thought: "What am I to him? Wliat is he to me?" 

One day after dinner Vdra Pavlovna was sitting in her chamber sewing and 
thinking, very tranquilly, not at first of this, but of aU sorts of things, in the house, 
at the shop, about her lessons, when very quietly, very quietly these thoughts du-ected 
themselves towards the subject which for some unknown reason occupied them more 
and more. Memories, questions arose slowly ; not very numerous at first, they then 
increased, multiplied, and swarmed by thousands through her head; they grew 
thicker and thicker, and gradually merged themselves in a single question taking 
more and more definite shape. " What is the matter with me ? Of what am I think- 
ing? What is it that I feel?" And Vera Pavlovna's fingers forgot to stitch, and 
her sewing fell from her hands, and she grew a little pale, then blushed, turned pale 
again, and then her cheeks inflamed and passed in a twinkling of an eye from a 
fiery redness to a snowy whiteness. With almost haggard eyes she ran into her 
husband's room, threw lierseK upon his knees, embraced him convulsively, and laid 
her head upon his shoulder that he might sustain it and hide her face. 

"My dear friend, I love you," said she in a stifled voice, bursting into tears. 

"Well, my dear friend? Is there anv reKsou in that for so much grief?" 
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"I do not want to offend you; it is you I wish to love." 

"Tou mil try, you will see. If you can. In the meantime, be cahn; time wiU 
tell what you can and what yon cannot do. You have a great affection for me; 
then how could you offend me? " 

He caressed her hair, kissed her head, pressed her hand. She sobbed a long time, 
but gradually grew calm. As for him, he had been prepared for a long time to hear 
this confession, and consequently he received it imperturbably; moreover, she did 
not see his face. 

"I win see him no more ; I wiU tell him that he must stop visiting us,'' said V^ra 
Pavlovna. 

"Think it over yourself, my dear friend; you shall do what seems best to yon. 
And when you are calm, we will talk it over together." 

"Whatever happens, we cannot faU to be friends. Give me your hand; clasp 
mine; see how warmly you press it." 

Each of these words was said after a long interval, — integrals which he spent in 
lavishing upon her the caresses of a brother for a grieved sister. 

"Remember, my friend, what you said to me on the day of our betrothal: 'You 
give me liberty.' " 

SUenoe and new caresses. . 

"How did we define love the first time that we spoke of it? To rejoice in what- 
ever is good for the loved one; to take pleasure in doing everything necessary to 
make the loved one happier, — was that not what we said?" 

Silence and new caresses. 

"Whatever is best for you rejoices me. Seek this best. Why be sorrowful? If 
no misfortune has come to you, what misfortune can have come to me?" 

These words, often repeated after interruptions and each time with slight varisr 
tions, took up considerable time, which was alike painful to Lopoukhoff and to 
V&a Pavlovna. But on becoming calmer V^ra Pavlovna began at last to breathe 
more easily. She embraced her husband with warmth, and with warmth kept on 
repeating to him: "It is you I wish to love, you alone; I vrish to love only you^" 

He did not teU her that she was no longer mistress of herself in that matter: it 
was necessary to let the time slip by in order that her strength might be reestab- 
lished by the quieting influence of some thought or other, no matter what. But 
Lopoukhoff seized a favorable moment to write and place in Macha's hands a note 
for Kirsanofl, which read as follows. "Alexander, do not come in now, and do 
not visit us for some time ; there is nothing the matter and there will be nothing 
in particular the matter ; only rest is necessary." Rest necessary, and nothing in 
particular the matter, — a fine conjunction of words I Kirsanofl came, read the 
note, and told Macha that he had come on purpose to get the note, but had not 
time to come in now, as he had some distance yet to go, and would stop to reply 
on his way back. 
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The evening passed quietly, at least quietly to all appearance. Half the time 
Vdra Pavlovna remained alone in her chamber after having sent her husband 
away, and half the time he was seated near her, quieting her continually by a few 
kind words, and not so much by words either, but by his gentle and soothing 
voice; not gay, of course, but not sad on the other hand, — simply a little melan- 
choly like his face. Vdra Pavlovna, hearing this voice and looking at this face, 
began gradually to think that the matter was of no significance, and that she had 
mistaken for a strong passion a dream which would not be slow in vanishing. 

Her feeling told her that this was not the case. 

Tes, it is the case, thought she with greater firmness, and the thought prevailed. 
How could it have been otherwise within the hearing of this gentle voice which 
said that the matter was of no significance? 

Vera Pavlovna went to sleep to the soft whisperings of this voice, did not see the 
apparition, slept quietly, and woke late and thoroughly rested. 

XXV. 

"The best relief from sad thoughts is to be found in labor," thought V^ra Pav- 
lovna (and she was quite right) ; "I will stay in the shop from morning tUl night 
imtn I am cured. That will cure me." 

And so Khfi did. The first day she really found considerable to divert her 
thoughts; the second resulted in fatigue without much diversion; on the third she 
found no diversion at aU. Thus passed a week. 

The struggle was a painful one. V&a Pavlovna grew pale. But outwardly she 
Was quite calm ; she even tried to seem gay, and in this she almost always suc- 
ceeded; but, though no one noticed anything and though the paleness was attri- 
buted to a slight indisposition, Lopoukhoff was not at all deceived ; he did not 
even need to look at her; he knew the whole without. 

"V&otchka," said he a week afterwards, "in our life we are realizing the old 
and popular belief that the shoemaker always goes barefooted and that the tailor's 
clothes never fit him. We are teaching others to live according to our economic 
principles, and we scarcely dream of governing our own life in accordance with 
these same principles. One large household is much more advantageous than 
several smaU ones. I should like very much to apply this rule to our home. If 
we associate some one vrith us, we can save a great deal; I could abandon these 
cursed lessons, which are repugnant to me; my salary at the commiercial house 
would be enough, and, having less work to do, I could resume my studies and 
make a career for myself. It is only necessary to select persons with whom we 
can agree. What do you think about it?" 

AU this time V^ra Pavlovna had been looking at her husband with as much 
distrust and indignation as Kirsanoff had shown on the day of the theoretical 
conversation. When he had finished, she was red with anger. 
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"I beg you," said she, "to suspend this conversation. It is out of place." 

"Why is it out of place, V&otchka? I speak only of pecuniary interests ; poor 
people like ourselves cannot neglect them. My work is hard and some of it 
disagreeable." 

"I am not to be talked to thus." Vdra Pavlovna rose. "I will permit no one 
to approach me with equivocations. Explain what you mean, if you dare." 

"I mean, V&otchka, that, having taken our interests into consideration, we 
could profit "... 

"Again I Be silent 1 Who gave you the right to set yourself up as my gfuardian? 
I shall begin to hate you I " She ran hurriedly to her room and shut herseK up. 

It was their first and last quarrel. 

Vdra Pavlovna remained shut up in her room until late in the evening. Then 
she went to her husband's room : 

"My dear friend, I spoke too severely to you. But do not be ofiended. You 
Bee, I am struggling. Instead of sustaining me you put within my reach that 
which I am pushing away with the hope, — yes, with the hope of triumph." 

"Forgive me, my friend, for having approached the question so rudely. Are 
we, then, reconciled? Let us talk a little." 

"Oh, yes, we are reconciled, my friend. Only do not work against me. I have 
already enough to do to struggle against myself." 

"And it is in vain, V&otchka. Tou have taken time to examine your feeling, 
and you see that it is more serious than you were wiUing to believe at first. What 
is the use of tormenting yourself?" 

" No, my friend, it is you whom I wish to love, and I do not wish, I do not wish 
in any way to offend you." 

"My friend, you wish me well. Do you think, then, that I find it agreeable or 
useful that you should continue to torment yourself?" 

"My dear friend, but you love me so muchi " 

"Much, Verotchka, but what is love? Does it not consist in this, — to rejoice in 
the joy and suffer in the suffering of the person loved? In tormenting yourself you 
will torment me also." 

" That is true, my dear friend, but you will suffer also if I yield to this sentiment, 

which Ah I I do not understand why this feeling was born in me I A 

curse upon it." 

" How and why it was born, it makes no difference ; nothing can be changed now. 
There is nothing left but to choose one of these two things, — either that you suffer' 
and myself with you, or that you cease to suffer and myself likewise." 

"But, my dear friend, I shall not suffer; this wiU pass away. You wUl see that 
it wiU pass away." 

"I thank you for your efforts. I appreciate them because they show that you 
have the will to do what you deem necessary. But know this, V&otchka: the/ 
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seem necessary only to you, not to me. As a looker-on I see your situation more 
clearly than you do. I know that this wiU be useless. You may struggle while 
you have strength ; but do not think of me, do not fear to ofEend me. You know 
my way of looking at these things; you know that my opinion is fixed and 
really judicious; you know all that. Do you expect to deceive me? Will you 
cease to esteem me? I might ask further: wiU your good feelings towards me, in 
changing their character, grow weaker? Will they not, on the contrary, be 
strengthened by this fact, — that you have not found an enemy in me? Do not 
pity me: my fate will be in no way deserving of pity because, thanks to me, you 
have not been deprived of happiness. But enough. It is painful to talk too long 
about these things, and still more so for you to listen to them. Adieu, V&otchka. 
Gro to your room, reflect, or, rather, sleep. Do not think of me, but think of your- 
self. Only by thinking of yourself can you prevent me from feeling useless 



XXVI. 

Two weeks later, while LopoukhofE was busy with his factory accounts, V&a 
Pavlovna spent the morning in a state of extreme agitation. She threw herself 
upon her bed, hid her face in her hands, and a quarter of an hour afterwards rose 
abruptly, walked up and down her room, fell into an armchair, began again to walk 
with an unsteady and jerky movement, threw herself again upon her bed, and then 
resumed her walk. Several times she approached her writing table, remained there 
a few moments, and went away rapidly. At last she sat down, wrote a few words, 
and sealed them; but haH an hour afterwards she took the letter, tore it up, and 
burned the pieces. And her agitation began again. She wrote another letter, 
which she tore up and burned in turn. Finally, after renewed agitation, she wrote 
for the third time, and precipitately, as soon as she had sealed it and without taking 
time to address it, ran into her husband's room, threw the letter on the table, fled 
into her room, and fell into an armchair, where she remained without stirring and 
hiding her face in her hands for half an hour, or perhaps an hour. A ringl It is 
hel She runs into his room to get the letter, tear it up, and bm-n it, — but where 
is it? It is not there. She looks for it hastily. But where is it, then? Already 
Macha is opening the door. LopoukhofE, on entering, sees Vdra Pavlovna gliding, 
with pale face and disordered hair, from her husband's room to her own. He 
does not foUow her, but enters his room directly. CooUy and slowly he examines 
his table and the things around it. To tell the truth, he has been expecting for 
some days an explanation by conversation or by letter. At last here is a letter, un- 
addressed, but bearing Vdra Pavlovna's seal. It is evident that she was looking 
for it to destroy it; she could not have come in that condition to bring it; she was 
looking for it to destroy it; his papers are all in disorder; but could the poor wo- 
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man have found it in her present state of agitation and mental disturbance? She 
has thrown it as one would throw a piece of coal which burned his fingers, and the 
letter has fallen on the casement behind the table. It is almost useless to read it : 
the contents are known. Let us read it nevertheless. 

"My dear friend, I was never so strongly attached to you as at this moment. If 
I could only die for you! Oh! how -happy I should be to die if it would make you 
happy! But I cannot live without him. I ofEend you, I TH11 you, my dear friend, 
and I do not wish to. I act in spite of myself. Forgive me 1 Forgive me ! " 

For more than a quarter of an hour Lopoukhofi remaiued before his table, his 
eyes lowered and fixed. Although the blow was expected, it was none the less ter- 
rible; although everything necessary to be done after such a confession had been 
reflected upon and decided in advance, he was at first very much agitated internally. 
At last he collected himself, and went to the kitchen to speak to Macha: 

"Macha, wait a little, please, before setting the table. I feel a little indisposed, 
and I am going to take some medicine before dinner. As for you, do not wait for 
us; eat, and take your time. When I am ready to sit down to dinner, I wiU tell 
you." 

From the kitchen he went to his wife's room. She was lying down with her face 
hid in the pUlows; on his entrance she trembled. 

" You have found it, you have read it ! How mad I am 1 What I have written is 
not true ; this letter is the result of a moment of fever and delirium." 

"Certainly, my friend. There is no need of paying any attention to this letter, 
since you have written it in so agitated a mood. Things of this importance cannot 
be decided in such a fashion. We have still much time to think the matter over, 
and to talk about it calmly several times, considering its importance to us. Mean- 
while I wish to talk to you of my business. I have succeeded iu making several 
changes which are very satisfactory to me. Are you listening to me?" 

It is needless to say that she did not know herself whether she was listening or 
not. She could only have said that, listening or not, she heard something, but that, 
her thoughts being elsewhere, she did not really understand what she heard. Lo- 
poukhofi, however, became more and more explicit, and she began to perceive that 
something else was in question, something having no relation to the letter. Gra- 
dually she began to listen, feeling herself compelled to do so. It was her desire, 
moreover, to think of something other than the letter, and, although she had not at 
first comprehended, she nevertheless had been gradually soothed by her husband's 
dispassionate and almost jovial tone. At last she really comprehended what he 
was saying. 

"But listen, then; these are very important matters to me," continued the hus- 
band; yes, much-desired changes, which he described in all their details. It is true 
that she knew three-fourths of these things ; she even knew them all ; but what differ- 
ence did it make? it was so good to listen. Lopoukhofi complained again of the 
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lessons which for a long time had been disagreeable to him ; he told why, and named 
the families to which he felt the greatest aversion. He added that his work oi 
keeping the factory books was not unpleasant. It was important and permitted 
him to exert an influence over the workmen in the factory, with whom he might 
succeed in doing something: he had given elementary instruction to a few ardent 
friends, and shown them the necessity of teaching reading and writing; he haii 
succeeded in obtaining for these teachers payment from the owners of the factory, 
having been able to show the latter that educated workmen injured the machinery 
less, worked better, and got drunk less frequently : he told how he had snatched 
workmen from lives of drunkenness, with which object he often frequented their 
taverns, — and I know not what besides. But the most important thing was that 
his employers esteemed him as an active and skilful man, who had gradually taken 
the affairs of the house into his own hands, so that the conclusion of the story, and 
the part that LopoukhoH had most at heart, was this: he had been given the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the factory; the superintendent, a member of 
the firm, was to have only the title and the usual salary, and he was to be the real 
superintendent; it was only on this condition that the member of the firm had 
accepted the position of superintendent. 

"I cannot accept it," the latter had said; "it would not become me." 

"But you need only accept the title so that it may be attributed to a man of 
standing; you need not take a hand in anything; I will do all." 

"In that case I can accept." 

But it was not the power conferred that concerned LoponkhofE; the essential 
thmg vfith hiTin was that he would receive a salary of thirty-five hundred roubles, 
almost a thousand roubles more than before, thus enabling him to abandon all his 
other employments, much to his delight. This story lasted more than halt an hour, 
and towards the end Vdra Pavlovna was already able to say that she really felt very 
well and, after arranging her hair, would go to dinner. 

After dinner Macha was given eighty kopecks to get a cab with which to carry 
in all directions a note from Lopoukhoff, saying : " I am at leisure, gentlemen, and 
shall be very glad to see you." Shortly after appeared the horrible Rakhmetoff, 
followed soon by a number of young people, and a learned discussion began between 
these confident and obstinate debaters. They accused each other of all imaginable 
violations of logic ; a few traitors to this elevated discussion aided V^ra Pavlovna 
to pass a tolerable evening. Already she had divined the object of Macha's errands ; 
"how good he is I" thought she. This time V&a Pavlovna was glad to see her 
young friends, and, though entering into no frolics with them, she looked at them 
with joy, and was ready to cover Kakhmdtoff himself with kisses. 

They did not separate till three o'clock in the morning. V€ra Pavlovna, tired, 
was no sooner in bed than her husband entered. 

"In speaking to you of the factory, I forgot, my dear V&otchka, to say one thing. 
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which, however, is not of great importance. Passing over the details, — for we axe 
both in need of sleep, — I will tell you in two words. In accepting the place of as- 
sistant superintendent, I have reserved the privilege of taMng a month, or even two 
if I like, before entering upon my duties. I wish to make good use of this time. 
It is five years since I went to see my parents at Riazan ; hence I wiU go to embrace 
them. . TiU tomorrow, Vdrotchka. Do not disturb yourselL Tomorrow you will 
have time. Sleep welL" 

XXVEL 

When the morrow came and V&a Pavlovna left her room, her husband and 
Macha were filling two valises vnth his things. Macha was very busy. LopoukhofE 
had given her so many things to pack that she could not manage them. 

"Help us, V&otchfca." 

AU three drank their tea together while the packing was going on. Scarcely 
had Vdra Pavlovna begun to come to herself when her husband said: 

" Half past ten I It is time to go to the station." 

«I am going with you, my dear friend." 

"Dear Vdrotchka, I shall have two valises; there wiU be no room for you. Sit 
with Macha in another cab." 

"That is not what I said. To Riazan." 

"Well, in that case Macha shall take the valises, and we will go together." 

In the street the conversation could not be very intimate, the noise of the pave- 
ments was so deafening! 

Many things Lopoukhofi did not hear; to many others he replied in such a way 
as not to be heard himself, or else did not reply at aU. 

"I am going with you to Riazan," repeated Vera Pavlovna. 

"And your things? How can you go without your things? Get ready, if yon 
wish to: you shall do as you think best. I will ask only this of you: wait for my 
letter. It shall reach you tomorrow; I will send it by some one coming this way." 

How she kissed tiim at the station I What names she called him when he was 
boarding the train I But he did not stop talking of the factory affairs, of what a 
good state they were in, and how glad his parents would be to see him. Nothing 
in the world is so precious as health ; she must take care of herself. At the very 
moment of parting he said to her through the railing : 

"You wrote me yesterday that you were never so attached to me as now; it is 
true, dear V&otchka. I am no less attached to you. Good feelings toward those 
whom we love implies a great desire for their happiness, as both of us know. 
Now, there is no happiness without liberty. You would not wish to stand in my 
way; no more do I wish to stand in yours. If you shoiHd stand in your own way 
for my sake, you would offend me. Therefore do nothing of the kind. And act 
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for yovir greatest good. Then we ■ftill see. :»ou ■will inform me by letter when I 
am to return. Aurevoir, my friend 1 The bell is ringing the second time; it is 
time to go. Aurevoir I" 

xxvni. 

This happened towards the end of April. In the miaale of June LoponkhofE 
returned to live at St. Petersburg for three weeks; then he went to Moscow, — on 
factory business, as he said. He started on the ninth of July, wid on the morning 
of the eleventh occurred the adventure at the hotel situated near the Moscow rail- 
way station, and two hours later the scene which was enacted in s. country-house 
on the island of Kamennoy. Now the reader with the penetrating eye can no 
longer miss his stroke and wiU guess who it was that blew his brains out. "I saw 
long ago that it was Lopoukhofi," says the reader with the penetrating eye, en- 
chanted by his talent for divination. What has become of Lopoukhoff, and how 
does it happen that his cap is pierced by a ball? "I do not know, but it was surely 
he who played this rascally bad trick," repeats the reader with the penetrating eye. 
So be it, obstinate reader; judge in your own way; it is impossible to make you 
understand anything. 

xxrx. 

AN UNCOMMON MAK. 

About three hours after Eirsano:S's departure V&a Pavlovna came back to her- 
self, and one of her first thoughts was this : the shop cannot be abandoned. Much 
as V^ra Pavlovna might like to demonstrate that the shop would go on of itself, 
she reaUy knew very well that this was only a seductive idea, and that, to tell the 
truth, the shop required some such management as her own to keep it from falling 
to pieces. For the rest, the business was now well under way, and the management 
caused her but little trouble. Madame Mertzalofi had two children; but she could 
give half an hour to it two or three times a day. She certainly would not refuse, 
especially as she had already accepted opportunities to do many things in the shop. 
Vdra Pavlovna began to unpack her things for a sale, and at the same time sent 
Macha first to Madame MertzalofE to ask her to come, and then to a huckster named 
Rachel, one of the shrewdest of Jewesses, but an old and good acquaintance of Vdra 
Pavlovna, toward whom Kachel practised the same absolute honesty that charac- 
terizes almost all the small Jewish merchants in their dealings with honest people. 
Rachel and Macha were to enter the apartments in the city, get aU the clothes that 
had been left at the fur-dealer's, where Vdra Pavlovna's cloaks had been deposited 
for the summer, and then, with all this baggage, come to the country-house, in 
order that Rachel, after estimating the value of the goods, might buy them all at 
once. 
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A^ Macha stepped through the carriage entrance, she met Kakhm^tofi, who had 
been rambjing abont in the vicinity for half an hour. 

" Yon are going away, Macha? For a long time ? " 

"I do not expect to get back before night. I have bo much lo do." 

"Is Vera Pavloma alone?" 

"Yes." 

" Then I will go in and see her. Perhaps I will stay in your place, in case I can 
be usefuL" 

"Oh, yes, do so; I am afraid on her account. I have forgotten to notify any of 
the neighbors; there are, however, a cook and a child's nurse, two of my friends, 
to serve her at dinner, for she has not yet dined." 

"That is nothing; no more have I; I have not dined; we can serve ourselves 
alone. But you, — have you dined ? " 

"Yes, V6ra Pavlovna would not let me go away without." 

"Well again I I should have supposed that it would have been forgotten." 

Except Macha and those who equalled or surpassed her in simplicity of soul and 
garb, everybody was a little afraid of KakhmdtoS. Lopoukhofi, EorsanoS, and all 
those who were afraid of nothing sometimes felt in his presence a sort of fear. 
V^ra Pavlovna did not regard him as a friend : she found him too much of a bore, 
and he never frequented her society. But he was Macha's favorite, although less 
amiable and talkative with her than were LopoukhofE's other visitors. 

"I have come without an invitation. Vera Pavlovna," he began: "but 1 have 
seen Alexander Matv^itch, and I know aU. Hence I thought that I might be useful 
to you in some way; so I will stay with you all the evening." 

Offers of service were not to be disdained at such a moment. 

Any one else in BakhmetofE's place would have been invited, and would havB 
proposed himself, to unpack the things; but he did not do it and was not asked to; 
Vera Pavlovna pressed his hand and said to him with sincere feeling that she was 
very grateful to Iijtti for his attentions to her. 

" I will stay in the study," he answered : " if you need anything, you will call me ; 
and, if any one comes, I will open the door; do not disturb yourseLE." 

Having said this, he went very quietly into the study, took from his pocket a 
large piece of ham and a slice of black bread, weighing in aU about four pounds, 
sat down in an armchair, ate the whole, and in trying to masticate it well drank 
halt a decanter of water; then he went up to the bookshelves and began to look for 
something to read. 

"Fanuliar Imitation Imitation Imitation " This 

word Imitation referred to the works of Macaulay, Guizot, Thiers, Eanke, and 
Grervinus. 

"Ah I here is something which falls opportunely to my hand," said he, reading 
on the backs of several large volumes "Newton's Complete Works"; he turned 
over the leaves, foimd what he was looking for, and with a gentle smile exclaimed: 
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"Here it is I Here it is I 'Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse of St. John.' 

"Tes, I know little of such things as these. Newton wrote these oortunentaries 
in his extreme old age when he was half mad. They constitute a classic source for 
one studying the question of the mingUng of inteUeot with insanity. This is a 
universally historical question; this mixture is found in aU events without excep- 
tion; in almost all books, in almost all heads. But here must necessarily be a 
typical form of it. In the first place, it concerns the greatest genius known. Then, 
the insanity mingled with this intellect is a recognized, indisputable insanity. 
Therefore this is a capital book of its kind. The most delicate indications of the 
general phenomenon must appear here in a more striking manner than in the case 
of any other individual, no matter who he may be, and no one can doubt that these 
are really the indications observable in phenomena concerning the mingling of in- 
sanity with intellect. In short, a book worth studying I " 

So he began to read the book and with pleasure, — this book which no one had 
read for a century, except, perhaps, those who corrected the proofs. To any other 
than Eakhm^tofi to read this book would have been like eating sand or sawdust. 
But he had a keen taste for it. 

Of people like Rakhmetoff there are but few : I have met but eight (of whom two 
were women); they resembled each other in nothing, save one point. There were 
among them the amiable and the stem, the melancholy and the joyous, the fiery 
and the phlegmatic, the impressionable (one with a stem countenance, satirical 
even to insolence, and another with an apathetic face, have sobbed several times in 
my presence like hysterical women, and that not because of their own affairs, but in 
connection with a conversation on general topics ; I am sure that they wept often 
when alone) and the imperturbably cahn. They resemble each other in only one 
point, I have said ; but that is enough to make a special type of them and distinguish 
them from aU other men. I laughed at those whom I knew, when I was with them ; 
they got angry or not, but they could not help doing as much themselves. And 
indeed there were many ridiculous things about them, and it was in that respect 
that they resembled each other. I like to laugh at such people. 

The one whom I met in the circle of Lopoukhofi and Kirsanoff, and whom I am 
about to describe, serves to prove that the opinions of Lopoukhoff and Alexey P^ 
trovitch on the qualities of the soil, in Vdra Pavlovna's second dream, allow one 
exception, — namely, that, whatever the quality of the soil, one may always find 
little patches of ground capable of producing healthy ears. 

The genealogy of the priucipal personages of my story — Vdra Pavlovna, Kirsa- 
noff, and Lopoukhoff — has not been traced beyond their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. What would be the use of saying anything about the great-grandfather 
when the great-grandfather is already wrapped in the shades of oblivion ? It ia 
only known that he was the husband of the great-grandmother and that his name 
was Kiril, the grandfather's name having been Gudracime Kirilytch. 
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Rathmdtoff belonged to a family known since the thirteenth century, — that is, 
tn one of the oldest families not only in Russia, but in all Europe. Among the 
chiefs of the Tartar regiments massacred at Tver with their army, for having tried 
to convert the people to Mohammedanism, according to the reports (an intention 
■which they certainly did not have), but in reality simply for having exercised ty- 
ranny, — among these chiefs was one named Kakhm^t, who had had a child by a 
B.nssian whom he had abducted, a niece of the principal court official at Tver, — that 
is, the high court marshal and field marshaL The child was spared on account of 
the mother and rebaptized as Latyfe-Mikhaia. It is from Latyfe-Mikhail Rakhmd- 
tovitch that the Raihmdtoffs descend. At Tver they were boyars, at Moscow they 
were only grand officers of the crown, and at St. Petersburg in the last century they 
were generals-in-chief, — not all of them, of course; the family having become very 
numerous, certainly all its members could not be generals-in-chief. The father of 
the great-grandfather of our RakhmdtofE was a friend of Ivan Ivanytch ChouvalofE, 
who got him out of the disgrace into which he had fallen in consequence of his 
friendship for Munich. His great-grandfather was the colleague of RoumiantsoS, 
had attained the rank of general-in-chief, and was killed at the battle of Novi. 
His grandfather accompanied Alexander to Tilsitt, and would have gone farther 
than any of the others, but his friendship with Speransky put an early end to his 
career. At last his father served the government without success or disgrace. At 
the age of forty he resigned, and went to live as a retired lieutenant-general on one 
of his estates scattered along the banks of the Medvdditza and near its source. 
The estates, however, were not very large, containing in all about twenty-five hundred 
souls. But he had many children, — eight, we believe. Of these eight children 
RakhmdtofE was the next to the last, there being one sister younger than himself; 
consequently his inheritance was rather small: he received about iova hundred 
souls and seven thousand acres of land. What he did with these souls and fifty- 
five hundred acres of the land no one knew; so also no one knew that he kept fif- 
teen hundred acres, that he was a seigneur, and that he derived an income of three 
iliousand roubles from the leases of that part of the land which he kept ; no one 
knew that while he lived among us. We did not learn it till later, but we sup- 
posed of course that he belonged to the family of RakhmetoSs containing so many 
rich seigneurs, whose aggregate wealth was estimated at seventy-five thowiand 
souls. These seigneurs live near the sources of the Medveditza, the Khoner de la 
Soura, and the Tzna ; they have always been marshals of the nobility of their dis- 
trict. The marshal of the nobility for the government in one or another of the 
three governments through which flow the tributary som-ces of the aforesaid riv- 
ers is always a member of this family. We knew also that our friend RakbmdtofE 
spent four hundred a year; for a student that was much in those days, but for a 
Seigneur Rakhmdtofi it was very little. But it was difficult to get information, 
and we simply said to ourselves that our RakhmdtofE belonged to some branch of 
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the family that had fallen into poverty, — that perhaps he was a son of the coun- 
sellor of some financial board who had left his children a small capital. But oi 
course aU these things interested us but little. 

Now he was twenty-two years old; he had been a student since the age of six- 
teen, but he had spent almost three years away from the University. At the end 
of his second year he went to his estate, arranged his affairs, and, after having 
overcome the resistance of his tutor, won the curses of his brothers, and behaved 
himself in such a way that the husbands of his sisters had forbidden them to pro- 
nounce his name, he began to travel through Russia by land and water in ordi- 
nary and extraordinary ways, — on foot, for instance, and in decked boats, and in 
boats of not much speed. He met with many adventures; he toot two individuals 
to the University of Kazan and five to that of Moscow, — they were his bursars, — 
but to St. Petersburg, where he intended to come himself, he brought none ; this 
accounts for the fact that no one knew that his income was not four hundred rou- 
bles but three thousand. That was not ascertained till later. Then we only savr 
that he had disappeared for a long time, that two years before he had entered the 
phUologioal faculty, that stiU earlier he had been in that of the natural sciences, 
\nd that was aU. 

But though none of his St. Petersburg acquaintances knew anything of his rela^ 
ives or his fortune, all, on the other hand, knew him by two surnames ; one of 
*hese, "the rigorist," the reader knows already; this name he accepted with his 
'ight smile of half-content. But when they called him Nikitouchka,* or Lomoff, 
or by his full surname, Nikitouchka Lomoff, a broad smile lit up his face, which 
was justifiable, since it was not by birth but by the firmness of his wiU that he 
had acquired the right to bear this illustrious name among millions of men. But 
this name is glcrious only in a strip of land one himdred versts f wide crossing 
eight govemmeDts; to readers living in other parts of Russia this name requires 
explanation. Nikitouchka Lomoff, a boat-hauler who went up the Volga fifteen or 
twenty years ago, was a giant of Herculean strength; two archines and fifteen 
verchoks % in height, his chest and shoulders were so large that he weighed fifteen 
poudes, § although he was not fleshy, but simply solid. As for his strength it is 
enough to say that he received on account of it f om- times the usual wages. When 
the vessel reached a town and our man went to the market, or, as they say on the 
Volga, to the bazaar, the young villagers in the neighboring alleys were heard to 
shout: "There's Nikitouchka Lomoff 1 There's NUdtouchka Lomofil" and every- 
body ran into the street leading from the wharf to the bazaar, and the people fol 
lowed in crowds their hero-athlete. 

•A dimintitiTe of Nikita. 

t A verst is eqniTalea *'to a little more than lialf a mile. 

t Nearly Beven feet. 

}More tlmn five linn «red and forty pounds. 
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When Rakhm^toff, at the age of sixteen] came to St. Petersburg, he was an ordi- 
nary youth of somewhat above the average height and strength, but very far from 
being remarkable for his mnscnlar force : of ten of his equals in age taken at ran- 
dom two surely could have thrown him. But in the middle of his seventeenth 
year he formed the idea of acquiring physical strength and acted accordingly. At 
first he practised gymnastics; it was a good plan, but gymnastics only perfects the 
original material ; it was necessary, therefore, to equip himself with the material, 
and during twice as long a period as he had spent in gymnastics he became for 
several hours every day a laborer in search of work requiring strength ; he carried 
water, delivered fira-wood, chopped it up, cut stone, dug in the earth, sawed wood, 
and forged iron ; he tried many different kinds of work, changing very often, for 
with each new task, with each change, new muscles were developed. He adopted 
the diet of pugilists : he ate food known exclusively as strengthening, especially 
almost raw beef-eteak, and from that time on he always lived so. A year later he 
took his journey, and found in it still more favorable opportunities for developing 
his physical strength : he had been an agricultural laborer, a carpenter, a boat- 
man, and a worker at all sorts of healthy trades ; once he even went along the 
Volga from Doubovka to Rybinsk as a boat-hauler. To say that he wanted to be 
a boat-hauler would have seemed in the last degree absurd both to the master of 
the boat and to the boat-haulers, and they would not have accepted him ; but he took 
the bank simply as a traveller. After having put himself on friendly terms with 
the boat-haulers, he began to aid them in pulling the rope, and a week later be- 
came a veritable boat-hauler ; they soon saw how he puUed, and they measured 
strength with him ; he vanquished four of the strongest boat-haulers ; he was then 
twenty years old, and his fellow-workmen christened him N iMtouchka LomofE, in 
memory of the hero who was then already dead. The following summer he tra- 
velled by steamboat ; one of the men with whom he had worked at boat-hauling 
happened to be in the crowd on deck, and it was in this way that some students, 
his fellow-travellers, learned that he had been called Nikitouchka Lomoff. In fact, 
by devoting his time to it, he had acquired and learned how to use extraordinary 
strength. "I must do it," he had said; "it will make me loved and esteemed by 
the common people. And it is useful; some day it may prove good for some- 
thing." And thus it was that he acquired this extraordinary strength. At the 
age of sixteen he came to St. Petersburg as an ordinary school-graduate, who had 
worthily completed his early studies. He passed his first months of study after 
the manner of beginners. Soon he saw that among his comrades there were some 
especially intelligent who did not think as the others did, and having learned the 
names of five or six of them (they were few in number), he interested himself in 
them and cultivated the acquaintance of one of them, who was no other than 
KirsanofE, and his transformation into the rigoiist, into Nikitouchka LomofE, into 
an uncommon man, began. He listened to Eirsanoff with passionate eagerness. 
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The first evening that they spent together he wept ; he interrupted KirsanofE with 
exclamations of hatred against' that which must die and enthusiastic panegyrics of 
that which must endure. 

"With what books should I begin?" said he. 

Kirsanoff informed him on this point. The next morning at eight o'clock he 
walked up and down the Nevsky between the Place de 1' Amu-autd and the Pont de 
Police, awaiting the opening of a French and German book-store where he could buy 
what he wanted. He read three days and nights continuously, from Thursday at 
eleven in the morning till Sunday at nine in the evening, — eighty-two hours in all. 
To keep bim awake the first two nights his will alone sufficed; to keep awake the 
third night he drank eight cups of very strong cofEee; the fourth night his strength 
failed him, the oofEee had no effect, he f eU on the floor, and slept there about fifteen 
hours. A week later he came to KirsanofE to ask him for the titles of some new 
books and explanations concerning the books he had just read; he became united 
with him in bonds of friendship, and through him with LopoukhofE. 

Sis months later, although but seventeen years old, while they were already 
twenty-one, he was treated by them as an equal, and became thenceforth an un- 
common man. 

What circumstances had helped him to become an uncommon man? 

His father was very intelligent, very well-informed, and ultrarconservative, — in 
this like Maria Alexevna, only more respectable. So far as his father went, then, 
the son's life was certainly a painful one. If this were all, however, it would be 
nothing. But his mother, a rather delicate woman, suffered from the trying cha- 
racter of her husband; besides, he was a witness of the life of the peasantry. And 
even this would be nothing. But, when about fifteen years old, he became amorous 
of one of his father's mistresses. Connected with this there was a story, relating 
principally, be it understood, to the mistress. He greatly pitied the woman, who, 
thanks to him, had suffered so much. Ideas soon began to travel vaguely through 
his head, and to him KirsanofE was what LopoukhofE had been to Vdra Pavlovna. 
His past life may have counted for something, it is true, in the formation of his 
character; but he could not have become what he was going to be if he had not 
been specially endowed by nature. Some time before he left the University to go 
first to his estate and then on his journey through Russia he had already adopted 
special rules for the government of his physical, moral, and intellectual life ; and 
on his return these rules had been transformed into a complete system, to which 
he always held unchangeably. He had said to himself: "I wiU not drink a single 
drop of wine. I will not touch a woman." Why this resolution? So extreme a 
course was not at all necessary. "It must be," said he; "we demand that men 
may have a complete enjoyment of their lives, and we must show by our example 
that we demand it, not to satisfy our personal passions, but for mankind in general; 
that what we say we say from principle and not from passion, from conviction and 
not from personal desire." 
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For the same reason he forced himself to lead a very austere life. To become 
and to remain Nikitouchka LomofE he had been obliged to eat meat, much meat, 
and he ate it in large quantities. But he looked long at a kopeck spent for any 
other food than meat ; consequently he ordered his landlady to get the best of meat, 
the best pieces for him, ■while all the other food that he ate at home was of the 
cheapest. He gave up white bread, and ate only black bread at his table. For 
■whole weeks he did not taste sugar, for months together he did not touch frait or 
veal or poultry, "^r did he buy anything of the kind: "I have no light to spend 
money on a whim which I need not gratify." Yet he had been brought up on a 
luxurious diet and had a keen taste, as could be seen from his remarks about food 
when dining out : he ate with relish many dishes which he denied himself at his 
own table, while there were others which he ate nowhere, and this for a weU-f onnded 
reason: "Whatever the people eat, though only at intervals, I may eat also, when 
occasion offers. I must not eat that which is entirely out of the reach of the com- 
mon people. This is necessary in order that I may feel, though but in a very slight 
degree, how much harder is" the life of the common people than my own." So, 
when fruits were served, he always ate apples, but never apricots : at St. Petersburg 
he ate oranges, but refused them in the pro^vinces. Because at St. Petersburg the 
common people eat them, which is not the case in the provinces. He ate sweets 
because a good cake is no worse than pie, and pie made of puff-paste is known to 
the common people ; but he did not eat sardines. He was always poorly clad, though 
fond of elegance, and in all other things lived a Spartan's life; for iostance, he 
allowed himself no mattress and slept on felt without so much as doubling it up. 

But he had one thing to trouble his conscience; he did not leave off smoking. 
" Without my cigar I cannot thinlr ; if that is a fact, it is not my fault ; but perhaps 
it is due to the weakness of my will." He could not smoke bad cigars, having been 
brought up amid aristocratic surroundings, and he spent money for cigars at the 
rate of three himdred and seventy-five roubles a thousand. "Abominable weak- 
ness," as he expressed it. But it was only this weakness that made it possible for 
him to repel his assailants. An adversary, cornered, would say to him : "Perfection 
is impossible; even you smoke." Then Eakhmetoff redoubled his attacks, but 
aimed most of his reproaches at himself, his opponent receiving less yet without 
being quite forgotten. He succeeded in doing a great deal, since in the employ- 
ment of his time he imposed equally strict rules upon himself. He did not lose a 
quarter of an hour, and had no need of rest. 

"My occupations are varied; change of occupation is a rest." 

The circle of friends which had its centre in Kirsanoff and Lopoukhoff he ■visited 
only just often enough to suable him to keep on an intimate footing vrith its 
members. 

So much was necessary; daily experience proves the usefulness of intimate rela- 
tions ■with some circle or other of men; one must always have under his hand open 
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sources for all sorts of information. Aside from the meetings of this circle, he 
never visited any one except on business, and nowhere did he stay five minutes 
longer than his business required ; likewise, at home, he neither received any one 
nor allowed any one to stay except on these conditions. He said plainly to his 
visitor : " Our conversation is finished. Now let me occupy myself with something 
else, for my time is precious." 

During the first months of his new birth he spent almost aUMs time in reading; 
but that lasted only a little more than half a year ; when he saw that he had ac- 
quired a systematic method of thinking in the line of the principles which he had 
found to be true, he instantly said to himself : " Henceforth reading is a secondary 
thing ; so far as that is concerned I am ready for life," and he began the habit of 
devoting to books only such time as he had left after attending to his other busi- 
ness, — that is, very little time. In spite of that the range of his knowledge ex- 
tended with an astonishing rapidity ; at the age of twenty-two he was abeady a 
learned man. In this matter, too, he imposed rules upon himself. 

"No luxury, no caprices ; nothing but the necessary. Now, what is necessary? 
Upon each subject there are only a very few first-class works ; in all the others 
there are nothing but repetitions, rarefactions, modifications of that which is more 
fully and more clearly expressed ia these few. There is no need of reading any 
but these ; aU other reading is but a useless expenditure of time. Take, for exam- 
ple, Kussian belles lettres. I say to myself : 'First I wiU read all of Gogol's 
works.' In the thousands of other novels I have only to read five lines on five dif- 
ferent pages to see that I shall find nothing in them but Gogol spoiled. Then 
what is the use of reading them?" 

It was the same in economic science ; there the line of demarkation was even 
more sharply drawn. 

"HI have read Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and MiU, I know the alpha and 
omega of this school : I do not need to read a single one of the hundreds of econo- 
mists, however great their celebrity : from five lines taken from five pages I see 
that I shall not find in them a single new thought that belongs to them. AU that 
they say is borrowed and distorted. I read only that which is original, and I read 
it only so far as is necessary in order to know this originality." 

Consequently there was no way of inducing him to read Macaulay ; after spend- 
ing a quarter of an hour in reading several pages, he said to himself : "I know the 
quality of these rags." He read, and with pleasure, Thackeray's "Vanity Fair," 
and began to read "Pendennis," but closed the book at the twentieth page. 

"It is all in 'Vanity Fair;' he has nothing more to say; hence to read him fur- 
ther is useless. Each of the books that I have read is of such a character as to 
relieve me of the necessity of reading hundreds of others," said he. 

Gymnastics, labor for the development of his strength, and reading were Rakh- 
m^tofPs personal occupations, but after his return to St. Petersburg they took but 
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a quarter of his time ; the rest of the time he occupied in the affairs of some oue 
else or in matters not relating especially to his own person, always holding to the 
itde by which he governed his reading, — not to spend time on secondary matters 
and with second-rate men, but to attend only to important matters and important 
men. For instance, outside of his circle, he made the acquaintance of no men save 
those that had an iniluence over othei-s. A man who was not an authority for 
several others could by no means enter into conversation with him. He said, 
"Excuse me, I have no time," and went his way. Likewise, if he wished to make 
the acquaintance of any one, there was no way of getting rid of him. He came 
directly to you and said what he had to say with this introduction: "I wish to 
make your acquaintance; it is necessary. If you have no time now, fix some other 
time." To your minor affairs he lent no attention even though yon were his most 
intimate friend and had begged him to take an interest in your concerns : "I have 
no time," he would say, turning away. But he concerned himself about import- 
ant matters when in his opinion it was necessary, even though no one asked him 
to do so : "It is my duty," he would say. In all that he said and did he gave no 
heed to ceremony. 

This, for instance, is the way in which I made his acquaintance. I was already 
past my youth and living very comfortably; so from time to time five or six young 
people of my locality were wont to meet at my house. This made me a precious 
man for him : these young people were weU-disposed toward me, and they found in 
me a similar disposition toward them. 

It was on such an occasion that he heard my name spoken. When I saw him 
for the first time, at Kirsanoll's, I had never heard of him: it was shortly after hia 
return from his travels. He came in after I did; I was the only member of the 
company whom he did not know. Scarcely had he entered when he took Kirsa- 
nofi aside and, pointing to me with his eyes, said a few words to him. Kirsanofi, 
too, said a few words in reply, and left him. A moment later Rakhmdtoff sat 
down directly opposite me at a distance no greater than the width of a little table 
near the divan, perhaps an archine and a half; he began to look me in the face 
with all his might. I was irritated: he looked at me without the slightest cere- 
mony, as if I were a portrait, and I frowned. That did not disturb him the least 
in the world. After having looked at me two or three minutes, he said to me: 
"M. N., I wish to make your acquaintance. I know you, but you do not know me. 
Gio to Kirsanoff and those present in whom you have the most confidence, and ask 
them about me." This said, he rose and went into another room. 

"Who is this original?" 

"It is Kakhm^tofi. He wishes you to inform yourself concerning him, — 
whether he deserves confidence unconditionally and whether he deserves consider- 
ation. He is worth more than all of us put together," said Kirsanofi, and the 
others bore him out. 
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Five minutes later lio came back into the room wliere wa all were. He did not 
try to talk -with me, and talked but very little mth the others ; the conversation 
was not a learned one nor one of much importance. "Ah, ten o'clock already I" 
said he a little while later ; " at ten o'clock I have business elsewhere. M. N. [he 
addressed himself to me], I must say a few words to you. When I took Kirsanoff 
aside to ask him who you were, I pointed you out with my eyes ; even if I had not 
done so, you would have noticed that I was inquiring about you. Why should 
we not make the gestures that are natural in asking a question of this sort? When 
will you be at home to receive me?" 

At that time I did not like to make new acquaintances, and, besides, this impor- 
tunity did not please me at all. 

"I only sleep in the house; I am not at home through the day." 

"But you do sleep at home? What time do you enter to go to bed?" 

"Very late." 

"For instance?" 

" Toward two or three o'clock." 

"Very well, fix the hom\" 

"If you absolutely wish it, day after tomorrow, at half past three in the 
morning." 

"Surely I ought to look upon your words as ruda and insulting; however, it is 
possible that you have good reasons. In any case, I wiU be at your house day 
after tomorrow at half past three in the morning." 

"If you are so bent upon it, come a little later instead; I shall be at home all 
the morning until noon." 

"Good I I will call at ten o'clock. WiU you be alone?" 

"Yes." 

"Good I" 

He came, and with the same directness went straight to the matter concerning 
which he had felt the necessity of making my acquaintance. We taUied about 
half an hour. The subject of our conversation is of little consequence; it is 
enough to remember that he said, "It is necessary," and I answered, "No;" thai 
he added, "You ought to," and I replied, "Kot at all." At the end of the half- 
hour he said: "It is clear that it would be useless to continue. Are you convinced 
that I am a man worthy of absolute confidence?" 

"Yes; all have told me so, and now I see it for myself." 

"And in spite of all you persist in your opinion?" 

"I persist." 

"Do you know what follows from that? That you are either a liar or a man ot 
little value 1" 

What do you say to that? What should one do to another who uses such lan- 
guage toward him? Provoke him to a duel? But he spoke so calmly, without any 
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trace of personality, like a historian who judgea things coldly, not with an intent 
to offend any one, but to serve the truth, that it would have been ridiculous to take 
offence, and I could only laugh. 

"But these amount to the same thing," said L 

"In the present case they do not amount to the same thing." 

" Then perhaps I am both at once." 

"In the present case to be both at once is impossible. But one or the other, — 
certainly. Either you do not think and act as you speak, and in that case you are 
a liar; or you do think and act as you speak, and in that case you are a man of 
little value. One of the two, — certainly. The first, I suppose." 

" Think as you please," said I, continuing to laugh. 

" Good day. In any case remember that I keep my confidence in you, and am 
ready to resume our conversation whenever you see fit." 

However queer this was, Eakhmetoff was perfectly right, both in having begun 
as he did, since he had inqubed about me before approaxihing the matter, and in 
having ended the conversation in this way. In fact, I did not say what I thought, 
and he had the right to call mo a liar; and "in the present case," as he expressed 
it, I could not take ofience at or even exception to his words, the case being such 
that he could really keep his confidence in and even his esteem for me. Yes, how- 
ever odd his manner, every man he dealt with was convinced that KakhmdtofE 
acted in precisely the most reasonable and most simple way, and his terrible 
insults, his terrible reproaches were so given that no sensible man could be 
ofiended at them ; and, with all his phenomenal rudeness, he was at bottom very 
gentle. Consequently his prefaces were in this tone. He began every difficult 
explanation in this way : 

"You know that I am going to speak without any personal feeling. If you find 
the words I am about to say to you disagreeable, I wiU ask you to forgive them. 
I simply think that one should not take offence at what is said conscientiously and 
with no intention of oSending. For the rest, whenever it may seem to you useless 
to listen to my words, I vfill stop; it is my rule to jtropose my opinion wherever I 
ought to, and never to impose it." 

And, in fact, he did not impose it : he could not be prevented from giving his 
opinion when he deemed it useful; but he did it in two or three words, and added : 
"Now you know what the end of oui- conversation would be; do you thiak it 
would be useful to discuss further?" If you said "No," he bowed and went his 
way. 

That is how he talked and acted. He always had a great deal of business not 
relating to himself personally ;- personal matters he had none ; that everybody knev/ ; 
but what the matters were to which he gave his attention the members of his circle 
did not know. They simply saw that he had a multitude of concerns. He was 
rarely at home, and was always on the go, either on foot or in a cab, but generally 
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on foot. At the same time lie received many people, and for this purpose had made 
it a rule to be always at home from two o'clock till three. During this time he 
talked business and dined. But very often, for several days together, he did not 
go home, and then one of his friends, devoted to him body and soul and silent as a 
tomb, received his visitors for him. About two years after his entrance into Kirsa- 
nofE's study, where we now see him reading Newton's commentaries on the Apoca- 
lypse, he left St. Petersburg, after telling KirsanoS and two or three of his most 
intimate friends that he bad nothing more to do in the city, that he had done all 
that he could, that nothing more could be done for two or three years, and that 
consequently he was free for that length of time and wished to use it for the benefit 
of his future activity. We have learned since that he went to his old estate, sold 
the land remaining to him, received about thirty-five thousand roubles, went to 
Riazan and Moscow, and distributed about five thousand roubles among his seven 
bursars that they might finish their studies. And here ended his authentic history. 
What became of him after his departure from Moscow is not known. Several 
months went by, and no news came from him. Those who knew most about him 
no longer kept silence regarding several matters which, at his request, they had 
concealed during his stay among us. Then it was that the members of our circle 
learned that he had bursars, and the various other details about him which I have 
just given. We heard also a multitude of stories which, instead of making him 
better known to us, only rendei-ed his character more problematical, — stories as- 
tonishing from their singularity, stories some of which flatly contradicted the opinion 
we had formed of him, as a man whoUy without feeling, having, if I may so express 
myself, no heart beating with personal emotions. To relate all these stories would 
be out of place. I will give but two here, — one of each class, — one queer and the 
other upsetting the theory of his pretended hardness of heart. I choose them from 
those told me by BlirsanofE. 

A year before he disappeared for the second and probably the last time from St. 
Petersburg Kakhmdtofl said to KirsanoS: "Give me a large quantity of salve good 
for healing wounds inflicted by sharp tools." KirsanofE flUed an enormous jar for 
him, thinking that Rakhm^tofE intended to take it to a carpenters' shop or that of 
some other workmen Kable to cuts. The next morning Kakhm^tofi's landlady ran 
to Kirsanoff in great fright : 

"Father* doctor, I do not know what has got into my tenant: he is late, he has 
not left his room, the door is locked; I looked through the crack of the door and 
saw him covered with blood; when I began to cry out, he said to me through the 
door: 'It is nothing, Agraf^na Antonovna-'iiaHow can it be nothing! Save him, 
father doctor! Oh, how I fear lest he may die! He is so utterly without pity for 
himself." 

* A. fomnilft of respect In BnB!i!& tunong tbe people. 
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KirsanoS ran in all haste; Rakhm^toS opened his door, a broad and dismal smile 
on his lips. Kirsanoff saw a sight at which Agraf^na Antonovna might well have 
been startled; others wotdd have been. The back and sides of KakhmetoS's shirt 
(he was in his shirt) were covered with blood; there was blood under the bed; the 
felt on which he slept was covered with blood; in the felt were hundreds of little 
oails, sticking np about an inch; Eakhm^tofE had Iain all night on this bed* of his 
invention. 

" Pray, what does this mean, Rakhm^tofE? " cried Kirsanoff, thoroughly frightened. 

" A triaL It was necessary to make it. Improbable, certainly, but at all events 
t was necessary to make it. I know now what I can do." 

Besides what ElirsanofE saw, the landlady evidently could have told many curious 
;hings about Bakhm^tofE, but in her innocence and simplicity the old woman doted 
)n him, and it is needless to say that nothing could be learned from her. On this 
)ccasion she ran to KirsanofE only because RakhmetofE himself allowed her to do so 
'or her own peace of mind, so bitterly did she weep, thinking that he intended to 
K>mmit suicide. 

Two months after this aSair, at the end of the month of May, BakhmdtoS disap- 
jeared for a week or more, but no one remarked upon it, as it very often happened 
Jiat he disappeared for several days. Later Eirsanofi told us the following stoiy 
)f the way in which Bakhmetofi spent his time while absent. It was the erotic 
ipisode of his life. His love grew out of an event worthy of Nikitonchka LomofE. 
ElakhmdtofE was going from Premier Pargolovo* to the city, in a thoughtful mood 
md with eyes lowered, as usual; when passing by the Institut Forestier, he was 
itartled from his dreams by the harrowing cry of a woman. Raising his eyes, he 
law that a horse, attached to a jaunting-car in which a lady sat, had taken the bits 
n his teeth and was running as fast as he could; the lady had dropped the reins, 
vhich were dragging along the ground ; the horse was not more than two steps from 
Sakhm^tofE; he threw himself into the middle of the road, but the horse passed 
■apidly by him before he could seize the bridle ; he could only grasp the rear axle 
)f the jaunting-car, which he stopped, though he fell himself. The passers-by ran to 
lie spot, helped the lady out of the jaunting-car, and picked up Rakhm^toS. His 
ihest was slightly bruised, but his most serious injury was the loss of a good-sized 
)iece of flesh which the wheel had torn from his leg. When the lady had recovered 
lerself , she ordered hiTin to be taken to her country-house, about half a verst distant. 
Je consented, for he felt very weak, but he insisted that Kirsanoff be sent for, as 
le would have no other doctor. Kirsanoff decided that the bruises on his chest 
vere not of serious consequence, but he found Rakhmdtoff himself very weak from 
lie loss of blood which he had suffered. He remained in bed ten days. Naturally, 
he lady whom he had saved cared for him herself. In view of his weakness he 

•A Tillage in tbe sntnirbs of St, Peterabnrg. 
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could only talk wilh her, — the time would have been lost at any rate, — so he spoke 
and for once without reserve. The lady was a young widow niaeteen years old, 
moderately rich, independent, intelligent, and fine-looking. Kakhmdtoff's ardent 
words (not of love, be it understood) charmed her. 

"I see him in my dreams sm-rounded with a halo," said she to KirsanofE. He 
also conceived a passion for her. From his exterior she thought him poor; conse- 
quently she was the first to propose marriage when on the eleventh day he rose and 
said that he could go home. 

"With you I have been more outspoken than with others; you can see that men 
like me have not the right to bind their destiny to that of any one whomsoever." 

"Yes, you are right," said she, "you cannot marry. But until you have to leave 
me, love me." 

"No, I cannot accept that offer either; I am no longer free, and must not love." 

What has become of this lady since? This adventure must have changed her 
life, and undoubtedly she became herself a person like KakhmdtofE. I should like 
to know it. But KirsanofE did not wish to teU me her name, and he knew no more 
than I what she had become. Bakhm^toS had asked him not to inquire about her. 
"If I supposed that you knew anything about her," said he, "I could not help ask 
ing you for the facts, and that must not be." When the story was known, everyr 
body remembered that at that time and for some two months afterwards Kakhmetoff 
was more sober than usual. With no matter what fury any one might throw in 
his face his abominable weakness, cigars, he did not pour out wrath upon himself, 
and no broad and gentle smUe iUiiTtiinated his countenance when any one flattered 
him with the name of Nikitouchka LomofE. I have other memories. Three or four 
times that summer he happened to make answer to my ridicule (for I laughed at 
him when we were together, and that is why he took me into his affection) : 

" Yes, pity me ; you are right, pity me. I, too, like the others, am not an abstract 
idea, but a man who wishes to live. However, it will pass away." 

And in fact it did pass away. Once only, several months later, I so excited him 
by my raillery that he happened to say the same words over again. 

The reader with the penetrating eye sees, perhaps, that I know more about 
RakhmdtofE than I say. It may be so. I dare not contradict him, for his eye is 
penetrating. If I only knew I I know many things that you, reader with the pene- 
trating eye, can never learn. But what I really do not know is this, — where 
EakhrndtofE is now, what has become of him, and whether I shall ever see him 
again. About these matters I know no more than his other friends. Three or four 
months after his disappearance from Moscow we supposed, though we had heard 
nothing from him, that he was travelling in Europe. This conjecture seems to 
have been correct. At least it is confirmed by this evidence. A year after 
Bakhm^tofE's disappearance one of KirsanofE's acquaintances met in a railway car- 
riage between Yieima and Munich a young Bussian, who said that he had trav- 
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elled throngh all the Slavonic countries, meeting all classes of society and staying 
in each country only as long as it was necessary in order to form a true conception 
of its ideas, its customs, its manner of life, its local institutions, its material condi- 
tion, and the various branches of its population ; that with this view he lived in 
cities and villages, going on foot from one village to another; that he had studied 
in the same way the Roumanians and the Hungarians; that he had travelled, now 
on foot and now by rail, through Northern Germany; that then he had visited in 
detail Southern Germany and the German provinces of Austria ; that now he was 
going to Bavaria, and thence to Switzerland by way of Wiirtemberg and Baden; 
that afterwards he would go through France and England in the same way, which 
he counted on doing in a year ; if there were enough of the year left, he would see 
also Spain and Italy; if not, he would not go there. Why? Because in a year it 
was absolutely necessary tiiat he should be in the United States, a country which 
he must study more than any other. Ttere he would remain a long time, perhaps 
more than a year, and perhaps for ever should he find occupation there; but it was 
more likely that in three years he would return to Russia, as it seemed to him that 
at that time it would be necessary to be there. All this is much like Rakhmetoff, 
including the "it is necessarys" impressed upon the memory of the narrator. The 
age, the voice, the features of the traveller were aJso confirmatory indices ; but the 
narrator had not paid much attention to his feUow-traveUer, who, moreover, had 
left him two hours later, descending from the train at a little village. Conse- 
quently the narrator gave only a vague description of his external appearance, so 
that the authenticity is not complete. It is also said that a young Russian, an 
ex.-seigneur, once presented himself to one of the greatest European thinkers of our 
century, the father of the new German philosophy, and said to him: "I have thirty 
thousand thalers; I need but five thousand; the remainder I beg you to accept." 
The philosopher was living in great poverty. 

"What for?" 

"For the publication of your works." 

The philosopher did not accept; but the Russian nevertheless deposited the 
money in his name at a banker's, and wrote him a note which read as follows: 
"Do with this money as you will; throw it in the water if you like ; but you can- 
not send it back to me, for you will not find me." The money is said to be still at 
the banker's. If this report be true, it was Rakhmetoff and none other that called 
on the philosopher. Such, then, is the gentleman whom we now see seated in 
KirsanofE's study. He is truly an uncommon man, an individual of a very rare 
sort. And I have not spoken to you of him at this length, reader with the pene- 
trating eye, to teach you the proper method of behavior (unknown to you) toward 
people of his sort. Tou cannot see a single man of his type; your eyes are not 
made to see such phenomena; to you these men are invisible; none but honest 
and fearless eyes can see them. But it was good that you should know, were it 
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only by hearsay, that such men exist; as for femiaine readers and simple-minded 
masculine readers, they know the value of this description. 

Yes, people lite KakhmetofE are very droll, very amusing. I tell them that they 
are very droll; I tell them so because I pity them; I say to the noble hearts who 
are charmed by them : " Do not imitate them. The way in which they lead you is 
poor in personal joys." But, instead of listening to me, they* say : " The way is 
not poor at all; on the contrary, it is very rich; though it should be poor in some 
particular spot, it can never long continue so, and we shall have strength enough 
to scale the difficult points in order to enter into the immense prairies fertile in all 
sorts of joys." You see, then, reader with the penetrating eye, that it is not for 
you, but for another portion of the public, that I have said that men like Kakhm^ 
toff are droll. I will teU you, however, that they are not wicked; otherwise, per- 
haps you would not understand; no, they are not wicked. They are few in 
number, but through them the life of all mankind expands ; without them it would 
have been stifled. They are few in number, but they put others iu a position to 
breathe, who without them would have been suffocated. Great is the mass of good 
and honest men, but Kakhmetoffs are rare ; they are like the theine in the tea, the 
bouquet in fine wine, — strength and aroma. They are the best among the best, 
they are the movers of the movers, they are the salt of the salt of the earth. 

XXX. 

"Ah, then I" thinks the reader with the penetrating eye, "so Rakhm^tofE is to 
be the principal personage and master of all, V^ra Pavlovna is to fall in love with 
him, and we are to see the story of LopoukhofE begun over again with Kirsanoff as 
the hero." 

Nothing of the sort, reader with the penetrating eye. Rakhmdtoff will pass the 
evening in conversation with V&a Pavlovna, and I will not keep from you a sin- 
gle word of what they say. You shall soon see that, if I had not chosen to commu- 
nicate this conversation to you, I could very easily have kept from doing so, and 
the course of events in my story would not have been changed in the least. I 
also teU you in advance that, when KakhmetofE, after talking with V&a Pavlovna, 
shall go away, he will go away for ever from my story, that he will be neither a 
principal nor a secondary character, and that he will not figure further in my ro- 
mance. Why have I introduced him into the romance and described him in such 
detail? There is an enigma for you, reader with the penetrating eye. Can you 
guess it? It win be solved for you in the following pages. But guess now what 
will be said farther on. It should not be difficult, if you had the slightest idea of 
art, about which you are so fond of chattering; but it is Greek to you. Stop, I 
will whisper in your ear half of the solution of the enigma. I have shown Eakh- 
m^toff in order to satisfy the most essential condition of art, and simply for that. 
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Well, now, fuld out if you can wliat this avtisfcio condition is. Look, guess 1 The 
feminine reader and the simple-ininded masculine reader, who do not chatter about 
art, know, but to you it is an enigma. Take your time. 1 draw a long, broad 
stroke between the lines : (see how careful I am with you). Pause over this stroke, 
and reflect upoa it; stiO, pevhaps you will not guess. 



Madame MertzalofE came- After having regretted and consoled, she said that 
she would take charge of tbe shop with pleasure, but that she feared she might 
not succeesl, and again sno began to regret and console while helping to sort out 
the efieots. After haying! *sked the neighbors' servants to go to the bake-shop, 
Rakhm^toff prepared the samovar, brought it in, and they began to take tea; 
Rakhm^tofE spent half an hour with the ladies, drank five cups of tea, half emptied 
at the same time an enornious pot of cream, and ate a frightful quantity of rolls, 
and two plain loaves wliich served as a foundation. 

"I am entitled to this extra indulgence, for I am sacrificing an entire half of my 
day." 

"WTula enjoying his meal and listening to the ladies as they exhausted them- 
selves in grief, he exprftssed three times his opinion: "It is senseless,'' — not that 
the ladies should exhaust themselves in grief, but that any one should kill himseK 
for any reason wiiatever except to get rid of an intolerably painful and incurable 
disease or to avoid a painful and inevitable death, — such, for instance, as torture 
on the wheel; each time he expressed this opinion concisely, as was his habit. He 
poured out the sixth cup of tea, at the same time emptying the pot of cream com- 
pletely, and took all the rolls that were left, and, the ladies having long ago fin- 
ished their meal, he made a bow and went off with these things to finish his physical 
delectation iA the study, where he passed some time as a sybarite, extended on the 
divan, which was used by everybody, but which to hkp was Capuan luxury. 

"I am enii'tJed to this feast, for I am sacrificing twelve or fourteen hours of my 
time," said he. After having finished his physical delectation, he began once 
more his mputal delectation, — the reading of the commentaries on the Apocalypse. 
About ten o'clock the police official came to communicate the particulars of the 
affair to tin's wife of the suicide ; Rakhmdtofn told him that the wife knew all about 
it already, and that there was nothing to be said to her ; the official was very glad 
to be relieved from participation in a harrowing scene. Then came Maeha and 
Eacnel and began to sort out the clothing and goods ; Rachel advised the sale of 
everything except the nice cloak, for, if that were sold, it would be necessary in 
three months to have a new one made. To this V^ra Pavlovna consented, and the 
price was fixed at four hundred and fifty roubles, — aU that the things were worth, 
according to Madame MertzalofE. So at ten o'clock the commercial transaction 
was concluded. Rachel paid two hundred roubles; she had no more about her. 
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bat would send the balance in two or three days by Madame MertzalofE; she topk 
the things and went away. Madame MertzalofE remained an hour longer, but it 
was time to nm-se her child, and she went away, saying that she would come the 
next day to accompany Vera Pavlovna to the station. 

When Madame MertzalofE had gone, Eakhm^tofi closed Newton's commenta- 
ries on the Apocalypse, put them carefully back in their place, and sent Macha to 
ask Vdra Pavlovna if he could go into her room. He obtained permission. He 
entered, as usual, slowly and cooUy. 

" Vdra Pavlovna, I am now able to console you to a certain extent. It is permis- 
sible to do so now; it was not necessary to do so sooner. First warning you that 
the general result of my visit will be of a consoling nature^ — you know, I never 
say vain words, and you must calm yourself in advance, — I am going to explain 
the afiair to you at length. I told you that I had seen Alexander Matv^itch and 
that I knew all. That was strictly true. But I did not tell you that I knew all 
from him, and I could not have told you so, since in reality I knew all, not from 
him, but from Dmitry Serguditch, who came to see me about two o'clock; I was 
notified in advance of his coming, and consequently was at home ; so he came to 
see me about two o'clock, after writing the note which has caused you so much 
grief. And he it was who asked me "... . 

"You knew what he intended to do and did not stop him?" 

"I asked you to be calm, as the result of my visit was to be consoling. No, I did 
not stop him, for his mind was thoroughly made up, as you shall see for yourself. 
As I began to say, he it was who asked me to spend this evening with you, and, 
knowing that you would bo in sorrow, he entrusted me with a commission for you. 
He chose me as his agent because he knew me to be a man who carries out with 
perfect exactness the instructions that are given him, and cannot be turned aside 
by any sentiment or any prayer. He foresaw that you would beg me to violate his 
wO, and he hoped that I would carry it out without being moved by your prayers. 
So I shall, and I beg you to ask no concession of me. This commission is as follows. 
In going away to 'quit the scene' " i 

"My Crod, what has he donel Why did you not restrain him?" 

"Examine this expression, 'quit the scene,' and do not blame me prematurely. 
He used this expression in the note that you received, did he not? Well, we wiU 
adopt the same expression, for it is very happily chosen and expresses the idea 
exactly." 

V&a Pavlovna became more and more perplexed; she said to herself: "What 
does it mean? What must I think?" 

BakhmdtofE, with all the apparent absurdity of his circumstantial method of ex- 
planation, managed the afEair in a masterly way. He was a great psychologist, and 
knew how to proceed gradually. i 

"So, in going away, with a view to quitting the scene, to use his accurate expres- 
sion, he left with me a note for you" i 
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V^ra Pavlovna rose abruptly. 

" "Where is it ? Give it to me 1 And you could stay here all day without delireF- 
uig it tome?" 

" I could because it was necessar^ You wUl soon understand my reasons. They 
are well-founded. But first I must explain to you the expression that I employed 
just now: 'the result wiU be consoling.' By the consoling nature of the result I 
did not mean the receipt of this note, and that for two reasons, the first of which is 
this : in the fact of the receipt of this note there would not have been sufficient re- 
lief, you see, to deserve the name of consolation; to give consolation something 
more is necessary. So the consolation must be found in the contents of the note." 

V^ra Pavlovna rose again. 

"Cahn yourself; I do not say that you are mistaken. Having prepossessed you 
concerning the contents of the note, let me teU you the second reason why I could 
not mean by the 'consoling nature of the result' the fact of the receipt of the note, 
but its contents rather. These contents, on the character of which we have settled, 
are so important that I cannot give them to you, but can only show them to you." 

"What I You will not give them to me? " 

"No. That is precisely why he chose me, for anybody else in my place would 
have given then to you. The note cannot remain in your hands because, consider- 
ing the extreme importance of its contents, on the character of which we have set- 
tled, it must not remain in the hands of any one. Now, if I should give it to you, 
^on would wish to keep it. So, not to be obliged to take it away from you again 
ay force, I shaU not give it to you, but shall only show it to you. But I shall not 
ihow it to you until you have sat down, placed yonr hands upon your knees, and 
jiven me your word not to raise them." 

If any stranger had been there, however sxisceptible his heart, he could not have 
lelped laughing at the solemnity of this procedure and especially at the quasi- 
'eligious ceremonies of this climax. It is comical, I confess, but it would be very 
;ood for our nerves if, in communicating news calculated to produce a strong im- 
)reBsion, we knew how to observe toward each other even a tenth part of Bakhm4- 
oCs processes. 

But Vera Pavlovna, not being a stranger, could feel only the oppressive side of 
his delay; she even assmned an expression no less laughable when, being seated 
Jid having precipitately and submissively placed her hands upon her knees, she 
ried, in the pleasantest voice, — that is, a voice of painful impatience : "I swear it I " 

Rakhm^tofE placed on the table a sheet of letter-paper, on which were written ten 
T twelve lines. 

Scarcely had Vdra Pavlovna cast a glance at it when, forgetting her oath, gh» rose 
aipetnously to seize the note, which was already far o£E in BakhmdtoS's lifted hand. 

"I foresaw that, and for that reason, as you would have noticed had you been in 

condition to notice anything, my hand did not leave the note. Therefore I will 
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continue to hold this sheet by the corner as long as it remains on the table. This 
will make all your attempts useless." 

Vdra Pavlovna sat down again and replaced her hands. Kakhmdtofi again placed 
the note under her eyes. She read it over twenty times with emotion. Kakhmdtoff 
stood with much patience beside her chair, holding the corner of the sheet with his 
hand. A quarter of an hour passed thus. Finally Vera Pavlovna raised her hand 
slowly, evidently without bad intentions, and hid her eyes. 

" How good he is 1 how good he is I " said she. 

" I am not quite of your opinion, and you shall know why. This will be no part 
of his commission, but only the expression of my opinion, which I gave to h'Tn too 
at our last interview. My commission consisted only in this, — to show you this 
note and then bum it. Have you looked at it enough?" 

"Again, again 1" 

She folded her hands anew, he replaced the note, and with the same patience 
stood in the position already described a good quarter of an hour longer. Again 
she hid her face in her hands and repeated : " Oh 1 how good he is, how good he is I " 

"You have studied this note as closely as you could. If you were in a calmer 
frame of mind, not only would you know it by heai-t, but the very form of each 
letter would be stamped for ever in your memory, so long and attentively have you 
looked at it. But in your present state of agitation the laws of memory do not 
exist, and memory may prove false to you. In view of this possibility I have made 
a copy of the note; this copy you can always see at my house whenever you like 
Sometime I may even find it possible to give it to you. Now I think it is time to 
bum the original, and then my commission will be completed." 

"Show it to me once more." 

He again placed the note on the table. This time Vera Pavlovna repeatedly 
raised her eyes from the paper: it was plain that she had learned the note by heart 
and was verifying her remembrance of it. A few miautes afterwards she gave a 
deep sigh, and stopped lifting her eyes from the note. 

"Now, that is enough, it seems to me. It is time. It is midnight already, and I 
have yet to give you my thoughts about this matter, for I deem it useful that you 
should know my opinion. Do you consent?" 

"Yes." 

On the instant the note was ablaze in the flame of the candle. 

"Ahl" cried Vera Pavlovna, "that is not what I said. Why" 

"Yes, you only said that you consented to listen to me. But sooner or later I 
should have had to bum it." 

Saying these words, Eakhmetoff sat down. 

"Besides, the copy of the note remains. Now, Vdra Pavlovna, I am going to 
give j(M my opinion of the affair I will begin with you. You are going away. 
Why?' 
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"It would be very painfulfor me to stay here. The sight of places which would 
recall the past would make me very unhappy." 

" Yes, that is a yery disagreeable feeling. But do you believe that Ufe would be 
much less pauiful to you anywhere else ? Very little less, in any case. And yet 
what do you do? To secure yourself a slight relief, you hazard the destiny of 
fifty individuals dependent upon you. Is it well to do that?" 

What has become of the tiresome solemnity of Kakhm^tofPs tone? He speaks 
in a spirited, natural, simple, brief, and animated way. 

" That is true, but I have asked Madame MertzalofE " . . . . 

" You do not know whether she will be in a position to replace yon in the shop ; 
her capacity is not yet proven. Now, this is a matter which calls for a person of 
more than ordinary capacity. The chances are ten against one that no one would 
be found to replace you and that your departure would ruin the shop. Is that 
well? You expose fifty persons to almost certahi, almost iuevitable ruin. And 
for what reason? To secure a little comfort for yourself. Is that well? What 
an eager tenderness for one's own trivial relief, and what an insensibility to the 
fate of others I How does this view of your course please you?" 

"Why did you not restraiu me?" 

"You would not have listened to me. And, besides, I knew that you would 
come back soon ; consequently the matter vras not important. Ton see that you 
are in the wrong." 

" Completely," said V^ra Pavlovna, partly in jest and partly in earnest, — almost 
whoUy in earnest, in fact. 

"No, that is but one side of your crime. 'Completely' involves much more. 
But for your repentance you shall receive a reward : I am going to aid you to re- 
pair another crime, which it is not yet too late to correct. Are you calm now, 
Vdra Pavlovna?" 

"Yes, almost calm." 

" Good I Do you need Macha for anything?" 

"Certainly not." 

"And yet yon are already calm; you ought, then, to have remembered that it 
was time to teU her to go to bed, — it is already past midnight, — especially as she 
has to rise early. Who should have thought of this, you or I? I wiU teU her that 
she may sleep. And at the same time for this fresh repentance — for you do re- 
pent — here is a new reward; I will see what there is for supper. Tou have not 
eaten today, and you must have an appetite." 

"It is true, and a keen one; I felt it as soon as you reminded me of it," said 
Vera Pavlovna, laughing this time. 

Rakhm^toff brought the remains of the dinner. Macha had shown him the 
cheese aud a pot of mushrooms, which made them a good supper enough; he 
brought two knives and forks, and, in short, did everything himself. 
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"See, Kakhmetoff, how eagerly I eat; that means that I was hungry; and yet 1 
did not feel it; it was not Maoha alone that I forgot; I am not, you see, so mali- 
cious a criminal." 

"Nor am I so very attentive to others ; I reminded you of your appetite because 
I too wanted to eat, for I did not dine very well, though I ate more than another 
would have needed for a dinner and a half ; but, as you well know, I eat as much 
as any two peasants." 

"Ah, RakhmdtofE, you are my good angel, and not for my apx>etite alone. But 
why did you stay here all day without showing me the note? Why did you keep 
me so long in torture?" 

" The reason is a very serious one. It was necessary that others should witness 
your sorrow, so that the news of your extreme grief might spread and thus confirm 
the authenticity of the event which caused it. You would not have wanted to 
feign sorrow, and, in fact, it is impossible to completely replace nature by any- 
thing whatever ; nature in all cases acts in a much more convincing way. Now 
there aie three sources from which the event may be authenticated, — Macha, 
Madame Mertzalofi, and Rachel. Madame Mertzalofi is an especially important 
source, as she knows all your acquaintances. I was very glad that you conceived 
the idea of sending for her." 

"But how shrewd you are, Bakhm^tofE 1 " 

"Yes, it was not a bad idea to wait until night, but the credit of it belongs to 
Dmitry Serguditch himself." 

"How good he isl" and Vdra Pavlovna heaved a profound sigh, not of sorrow, 
but of gratitude. 

"Well, Vdra Pavlovna, we will analyze him further. Indeed, of late, his 
thoughts have been very wise and his conduct perfect. Yet we shall convict him 
of some pretty serious sins." 

"Kakhmdtoff, do not speak of him in that way, or I shall get angry." 

"You rebel! That calls for another ptmishment. The list of your crimes is 
only just begun." 

"Execute, execute, Eakhmdtofi." 

"For this submission a reward. Submission is always rewarded. If you have 
any wine, it would not be a bad idea for you to drink some. Where is it? In the 
sideboard or in the closet?" 

"In the sideboard." 

In the sideboard he found a bottle of sherry. 

EakhmdtofE obliged Vdra Pavlovna to drink two small glasses of it, and lit a 
cigar himself. 

"It is a pity that I cannot drink three or four small glasses with you. I desire it 
so much." 

"Is it possible, Eakhmfloff?" 
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"It is tempting, V^ra Pavloma, it is very tempting," said he, laughing; "man 
is Treat" 

"Ton, too, weak! Why, Rakhmetoff, you astonish mo! Ton are not at all 
what I iiave been in the habit of thinking you. "Why are you always so sober? 
Tonight you are a gay and charming man." 

" Ve'ra Pavlovna, I am now fulfilling a gay duty; why should I not be gay? But 
this is an exceptional case, a rarity. Generally the things that I see are not gay 
at all; how could I help being sober? But, V&a Pavlovna, since you have 
chanced on this occasion to see me as I should very much like to be always, and 
since we have come to talk so freely to each other, know this, — but let it be a 
secret, — that it is not to my likin g to be sober. It is easier for me to do my duty 
when it is not noticed that I too should like to enjoy life. In that case no one 
tries to entertain me, and I am not forced to waste my time in refusing invitations. 
But tliat it may be easier for you to think of me only as a sober man, I continue 
my inquest concerning your crimes." 

"Bat what more do you want, then? Ton have already convicted me of two, — 
insensibility toward Macha and insensibility regarding the shop. I am repentant." 

"The insensibility toward Macha is only an ofience, not a crime : Macha would 
not die from rubbing her heavy eyes an hour longer ; on the contrary, she would 
have done it with a pleasant feeling, knowing that she was doing her duty. But 
as regards the shop I want to devour you." 

"Have you not devoured me enoi^h already?" 

"Not entirely yet, and I want to devour you entirely. How could yon abandon 
this shop to its ruin?" 

"But I have repented, and, besides, I did not abandon it: Madame MertzaloS 
had consented to take my place." 

"We have already spoken of that; your intention of furnishing bar as a substi- 
tute is not a sufficient excuse. But by this excuse you have sncceeded only in 
convicting yourself of a new crime." 

Rakhmetofi gradually resumed his serious, though not solemn, tone. 

"Ton say that she is going to take your place. Is that decided upon?" 

"Tes," said Vera Pavlovna, seriously, foreseeing that something bad was to 
loUow. 

"Look at it. The afEair is decided, but by whom? By you and by her, without 
taking any further counsel. Whether these fifty persons would consent to such a 
change, whether they wished it, and whether they might not have found some bet- 
ter way, — what is that to you? That is despotism. Vera Pavlovna. So you are 
already guilty of two great crimes, — lack of pity and despotism. But the third is 
a heinous crime. The institution which more or less closely corresponded to 
healthy ideas of social organization, which to a greater or leas extent demon- 
strated their practicability (a precious thing, proofs of this kind being very rare), 
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— this institution, I say, you submitted to the rLsk of destruction and of transfor- 
mation from a proof of the practicability into evidence of the impracticability and 
absurdity jf your convictions, into a moans of refuting your ideas, so beneficial to 
humanity: you furnished an argument against your holy principles to the cham- 
pions of darkness and of evil. Now, I say no more of the fact that you destroyed 
the prosperity of fifty individuaLs, — that is a matter of fifty individuals, — but 
you haraned humanity, you betrayed progress. That, Vft'a Pavlovna, is ivhat is 
called, in ecclesiastical language, the sin against the Holy Ghost, the only unpar- 
donable sin. Isn't that trae, madam criminal? Fortunately everything has hap- 
pened as it has, and you have sinned only in intention. Ah I you blush in earnest, 
V^ra Pavlovna. It is well; now I will console you. If you had not suffered so 
much, you would not have committed such crimes even in your imagination. 
Therefore the real criminal is he who has occasioned you so much torment. And 
you repeat continually : 'How good he is! how good he is I '" 

"What! Do you think that, if I have suffered, it is through his fault?" 

"Whose fault ia it, then? He has managed this alfair well, I admit, but why 
all this hubbub? Nothing of the kind should have happened." 

"Yes, I should not have had this feeling. But I did not invite it; on the con- 
trary, I tried to suppress it." 

"'I should not have had' — that is goodl You do not see wherein you are 
guilty, and you reproach yourself when there is no occasion to. This feeling ne- 
cessarily had to arise in one way or another, given your character and that of 
Dmitry Sergu^itch, and it would have developed itself under any circumstances. 
The essential point in the matter is not that you are in love with another, which 
is only a result ; it is the dissatisfaction with your former relations. What form 
was this dissatisfaction obliged to take? If both, or even one of yon, had been 
deficient in inteUectual development and refinement, or if you had been bad peo 
pie, your dissatisfaction would have taken the ordinary form, — hostility between 
husband and wife; you would have devoured each other, if you had both been bad; 
or one of you would have tormented the other, and the other would have been piti- 
lessly tormented. It would have been in any case one of those domestic hells that 
we find in most families. That evidently would not have prevented the appear- 
ance of love for another, but in addition there would have been hell, mutual tor- 
ment, I know not what. With you dissatisfaction could not take this form, 
because both of you are honest ; so it took only its lightest, mildest, most inofiensive 
form, — love of another. Of this love there is no occasion to speak: it is not, I 
repeat, the essential point. The essential point is the dissatisfaction with your 
former situation, and the cause of your dissatisfaction is the difference in your 
characters. Both of you are good, but when your character, V&a Pavlovna, mar 
tured, when it lost its childish ambiguity and acquired definite traits, it became 
evident that you and Dmitry Serguditch were not well suited to each other. What 
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is there in that that is against either of you? I, for instance, am not a bad man. 
Could yon live a long time with me? Ton would die of ennui. In how many days, 
do you think?" 

"In a Tery few days," said Vera Pavlovna, laughing. 

"He is not as sober as I am, but nevertheless there is altogether too much differ- 
ence between yon. Who should have noticed it first? Who is the older? Whose 
character was formed the earlier? Who has had the greater experience in life? 
He should have foreseen all and prepared you, in order that you might not bo 
frightened and eaten up with sorrow. He did not realize this until the feeHng 
that he should have anticipated was not only developed, but had produced its re- 
sults. Why did he foresee nothing, notice nothing? Was it stupidity? He does 
not lack wit. No, it was inattention, negligence, rather; he neglected his rela- 
tions with you, V^ra Pavlovna. That was the real trouble. And still you repeat: 
'He is good; he loved me.' " 

Eaihm^toff was gradually becoming animated, and already spoke with warmth. 
But V^ra Pavlovna stopped him. 

"I must not listen to you, Rakhmetoff," said she in a bitter and discontented 
tone ; "you heap reproaches upon the man to whom I am under infinite obligations." 

" V^ra Pavlovna, if you ought not to listen to this, I would not say it to you. Do 
you imagine that I now notice this for the first time? You know that no one can 
avoid a conversation with me if it seems to me indispensable. Therefore I could 
have said this to you before, and yet I said nothing. Therefore the fact that I 
have now begun to speak means that it is necessary. I never speak sooner than is 
necessary. Tou saw me keep the note in my pocket nine whole hours, although 
it filled me with pity to see yon. But it was necessary to keep silent, and I kept 
silent. So, if I now say what I long ago thought about the ways of Dmitry 
Sergu^itch towards you, that means that it is necessary to speak about it." 

"But I will not listen to you," said V&a Pavlovna vrith extreme vehemence : "I 
beg you to be silent, Rakhmetofi. I beg you to go away. I am much obliged to 
you for having sacrificed an evening on my accotmt. But I beg you to go away." 

"Absolutely?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Good," said he, laughing. "No, Vdra Pavlovna, you cannot get rid of me so 
easily. I foresaw this contingency, and took my precautions. The note which I 
burned was written of his own accord. And here is one which he wrote because I 
asked bim to. This I can leave with you, because it is not an important document. 
Here it is." 

Bakhmdtofi banded the note to Vdra Pavlovna. 

My dear VSroicMa: 

Listen to all that EakhmdtofE has to say to you. I do not know what he in- 
tends to say to you, I have not charged him to say anything to you, and he has 
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not made the slightest allusion to what he intends to say. Bat I know that he 
never says anything unnecessary. Tours, D. L. 

July 11, 2 o'clock in the morning. 

Grod knows how many times Vdra Pavlovna kissed this note. 

"Why did you not give it to me sooner? Perhaps you have something else 
from him." 

"No, I have nothing more, because nothing more was necessary. Why did I 
not give it to you? There was no reason for giving it to you until it became 
necessary." 

"But to give me the pleasure of receiving a few lines from him. after our sepa- 
ration." 

"If that is all, that is not so important," and he smiled. 

"Ah, Rakhmetoff, you will put me in a rage!" 

"So this note is the cause of a new quarrel between us ? " said he, smiling again : 
"i£ that is the case, I wiU take it away from you and burn it; you know weU what 
they say of such people as we are, — that to them nothing is sacred. Hence we 
are capable of aU sorts of violence and rascality. May I continue?" 

They both became calm, — she, thanks to the note, he, because he remained si- 
lent while she kissed the note. 

"Yes, I must listen to you." 

"He did not notice what he shoiild have noticed," began Rakhm^toH calmly: 
"that has produced bad results. Though we cannot call it a crime in him, neither 
can we excuse it. Suppose that he did not know that the rupture was inevitable ; 
still, given your character and his own, he should nevertheless have prepared you 
at all events against anything like it, just as one would against any accident which 
is not to be desired and which there is no reason to expect, but which is to be pro- 
vided for : for one cannot answer for the future and the changes that it may bring. 
With this axiom — that we are exposed to all sorts of accidents — he was familiar, 
we may be sure. Why did he leave you in ignorance to such an extent that, when 
the present circumstances arose, you were not at all prepared for them? Plis lack 
of foresight came from negligence, injurious to you, but in itself an indifferent 
thing, neither good nor bad; but, in failing to prepare you against any contin- 
gency, he acted from an absolutely bad motive. To be sure, he had no data to act 
upon, but it is precisely in those matters where one acts without data that nature 
best manifests itself. It would have been contrary to his interests to prepare you, 
for thereby your resistance to the feeling not in harmony with his interests would 
have been weakened. Tour feeling proved so strong that your resistance could 
not overcome it; but it was not at aU unlikely that this feelhig would manifest it- 
self with less force. If it had been inspired by a man less exceptionally worthy, it 
would have been weaker. Feelings against which it is useless to struggle are an 
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exception. There are many more chances that this feeling will manifest itseK in 
such a way that it may be stifled, if the power of resistance is not wholly destroyed. 
It was precisely in view of these, the most probable chances, that he did not wish 
to lessen your power of resistance. Those were his motives for leaving you unpre- 
pared and subjecting you to so much suffering. What do you say to this?" 

"It is not true, Kakhmetoff. He did not hide his ways of thinking from me. 
His convictions were as weU known to me as to you." 

"To hide them would have been difficult. To oppose in your presence convic- 
tions corresponding to his own and to pretend for such a purpose to think other- 
wise than he did would have been simply dishonesty. You would never have 
loved such a man. Have I pronounced him bad? He is very good; I could say 
nothing else; I will praise him as highly aa yon Kke. I only say this: at the time 
of your rupture his conduct was very good, but before that his conduct towards 
you was bad. Why did you distress yourself ? He said (was it worth while to say 
so, it being clear without it?) that it was because you did not wish to grieve him. 
Why was this thought that you could thereby greatly grieve him able to find a 
place in your mind? It should not have found a place there. What grief? It is 
stupid. Jealousy?" 

"You do not admit jealousy, Rakhm^toff?" 

"A man with a developed mind should not have it. It is a distorted feeling, a 
false feeling, an abominable feeling; it is a phenomenon of our existing order of 
things, based upon the same idea that prevents me from permitting any one to 
wear my linen or smoke my pipe : it is a result of the fashion of considering one's 
companion as an object that one has appropriated." 

"But, Ilakhmdtoff, not to admit jealousy leads to horrible consequences." 

"To those who are jealous they are horrible, but to those who are not there is 
not only nothing horrible about them, but nothing even of importance." 

"You preach utter inunorality, Rakhm^toS!" 

"Does it seem so to you after living with hrm for foirr years? That is precisely 
where he has done wrong. How many times a day do you dine? Only once. 
Would any one find fault with you if you dined twice? Probably not. Why do 
you not do so? Do you fear that yon may grieve some one? Probably because 
you do not feel the necessity of it. Yet dinner is a very agreeable thing. But the 
mind and (more important still) the stomach say that one dinner in agreeable and 
that a second would be disagreeable. But if the fancy seized you or you had an 
unhealthy desire to dine twice, would you be prevented by the fear of grieving 
some one? No, if any one felt grieved or prohibited you, you would hide and eat 
your food in bad condition, you would soil your hands in taking it hastily, you 
would soil your clothes by hiding bits in your pockets, and that would be all. The 
question here is not one of morality or immorality, but only this : is smuggling a 
good thing? Who is restrained by the idea that jealousy is a feeling worthy of 
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esteem aad respect? Who says to himself : "Ah I if I do this, I shall cause him 
grief"? Who is tormented by these useless struggles? Few people, the best, just 
those whose nature would not lead them into immorality. The mass are not re- 
strained by these stupidities; they only resort to further strategy. They fill their 
lives with deceit and become reaUy bad. That is all. Are you not well aware of 
this?" 

"Why, certainly." 

"Where, then, do you find the moral utility of jealousy?" 

"Why, we have always talked in this vein ourselves." 

"Not exactly in this vein, probably, or perhaps you talked so without believing 
your own words, not believing them because on this as on other questions you 
heard continually the opposite views. If that was not the case, why did you tor- 
ment yourseH? Why all this confusion about such trivial matters? What an 
embarrassment to all three of you, and especially to you, Vdra Pavlovna I Whereas 
you might all three live as in the past, as you lived a year ago, or take apartments 
together, or arrange your life in any other way, according to your choice, but with- 
out any upturning, and all three take tea or go to the opera together as in the past. 
Why these anxieties? Why these catastrophes? Always because, owing to his 
wrong policy of keeping you in ignorance on this matter, he has thus caused you 
much useless sorrow." 

" No, Eakhmdtoff, you say horrible things." 

" 'Horrible things' again I Groundless anxieties and needless catastrophes are 
the things that seem horrible to me." 

"Then, in your eyes, our whole stoiy is only a stupid melodrama?" 

"Yes, an utterly useless melodrama coupled with a dramatist no less useless. 
And instead of a simple and peaceful conversation there has been a harrowing 
melodrama; the guilty party is Dmitry Serguditoh. His honest conduct at the last 
hardly suffices to cancel his original fault. Yes, he is very guilty. But, then, he 
has paid dearly enough for it. Take another glass of sherry and go to bed. I 
have accomplished the object of my visit; it is already three o'cloct, and, if not 
waked, you will sleep a long time. Now, I told Macha not to call you tiU half past 
ten, so that tomorrow you will hardly have time to take breakfast, but will have to 
hurry to the depot ; even though you should not have time to pack aU your things, 
you will come back soon, or else they will be sent to you. Do you wish Alexander 
Matvditch to go directly after you, or do you prefer to come back yourself? But 
it would be painful for you to be in Macha's presence, for she must not notice that 
you are entirely calm. She wUl not notice this during half an hour of hurried pre- 
parations. With Madame Mertzalofl it is another thing. I will go to her tomor- 
row morning, and tell her not to come because you went to bed late and must not 
be waked; that she must go directly to the depot instead." 

"How attentive you are to me I " said Vdra Pavlovna. 
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"This attention, at least, yon need not attribute to him; it comes from me. 
Except that I rebuke him for the past (to hia face I said much more)^ on account 
of his responsibility for this useless anxiety, I find that, as soon as you actually 
began to suffer, he acted very commendably." 

XXXI. 

AN INTEEVIEW WITH THE BEADEB WITH THE PENETKATINO EYE, AKB HIS 

EXPTTLSION. 

Tell me, then, reader with the penetrating eye, why I have shown you Kakhmd- 
toff, who has just gone away to appear no more in lay story. I have already told 
you that he would take no part in the action. 

"It is not true," interrupts the reader wifh the penetrating eye. "RakhmdtofE 
is a personage, for he brought the note, which" .... 

Why, how weak you are, my good sir, in the ajsthetic discussions of which you 
are so fond I In that case Macha too is, in your eyes, a personage? She also, at 
the beginning of the story, brought a letter, which horrified V^ra Pavlovna. And 
perhaps Rachel is a personage? For it was she who bought V^ra Pavlovna's 
things, without which the latter could not have gone away. And Professor N. is 
a personage, because he recommended V&a Pavlovna to Madame B. as a governess, 
without which the scene of the return from the Boulevard Konno-Gvardeisky 
would not have occurred. Perhaps the Boulevard Konno-Gvardeisky is also a per- 
sonage? For without this boulevard the scene of the rendezvous and the return 
would not have occurred either. And the Hue Gorokhovaia must be the ^ost 
essential personage, because without it the houses there situated would not have 
existed, including the StorechnikofE house, and as a consequence there would have 
been no steward of this house and no steward's daughter, and then there would 
would have been no story at all. 

Admitting with you that the Boulevard Konno-Gvardeisky and Macha, Rachel 
and the Rue Gorokhovaia are personages, why is it that only five words or even 
less are said of each of them? It is because their action is worth no more. On 
the other hand, how many pages are devoted to Rakhm^toff? 

"Ahl now I know," says the reader with the penetrating eye. "Rakhm^toff 
appeared to pronounce judgment on Vera Ifevlovna and LopoukhofE; he was 
needec" for the conversation with Vdra Pavlovna." 

Tour weakness is really deplorable, my worthy friend. Tou construe the mat- 
ter in just the wrong way. Was it necessary to bring a man in simply that he 
might pronoimce his opinion of the other personages? Your great artists do it, 
perhaps. As for me, though a feeble writer, I understand the conditions of art a 
little better than that. No, my good sir, RakhmdtofE was not at all necessary for 
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that. How many times has Vdra Pavlovna herself, how many times have Lopoufc 
hofE and Kiisanoff themselves, expressed their own opinion concerning their own 
actions and relations! They are intelligent enough to judge what is good and 
what is bad; they need no prompter for that. Do you believe that Vdra Pavlovna 
herself, recalling at her leisure a few days later the tumult just passed through, 
would not have blamed herself for having forgotten the shop in the same way that 
RakhmdtofE blamed her? Do you believe that LopoukhoH himself did not think 
of his relations with Vera Pavlovna quite as Eakhmdtoff spoke of them to V^ra 
Pavlovna? Honest people think' of themselves all the evil that can be said of 
them, and that is the reason, my good sir, why they are honest people ; do you not 
know it? How weak you are when it comes to analyzing the thoughts of honest 
people I I will say more : did you not think that Eakhmdtoff in his conversa- 
tion with Vdra Pavlovna acted independently of Lopoukhoff? Well, he was only 
Lopoukhofi's agent; he understood it so himself, and Vdra Pavlovna saw it a day 
or two later; and she would have seen it as soon as Eakhmdtoff opened his mouth, 
if she had not been so much agitated. So that is how things happened as they 
did; is it possible that you did not understand even this much? Certainly Lo- 
poukhoff told the truth in his second note; he had said nothing to Rakhmdtoff 
and the latter had said nothing to him about the conversation which was to take 
place; but Lopoukhoff was acquainted with Rakhmdtoff and knew what the latter 
thought of such or such things and what he would say under such or such circum- 
stances. Honest people understand each other without explaining themselves. 
Lopoukhoff could have written in advance, almost word for word, all that Rakhmd- 
toff would say to Vdra Pavlovna, and that is exactly why he asked Eakhmdtoff to 
be his agent. Must I instruct you further in psychology? Lopoukhoff knew per- 
fectly well that all he thought about himself, Rakhmdtoff, Mertzaloff and his wife, 
and the officer who had wrestled with him on the islands thought also, and that 
Vera Pavlovna was sure to think so within a short time even though no one should 
say it to her. She would see it as soon as the first flush of gratitude passed : 
therefore, calculated Lopoukhoff, I really lose nothing by sending Rakhmdtoff to 
her, although he wUl rebuke me, for she would reach the same opinion herself; on 
the contrary, I gain in her esteem : she will see that I foresaw the substance of the 
conversation, and that I arranged it, and she wiU. thiak: "How noble he is! He 
knew that during these first days of agitation my exalted gratitude would domi- 
nate everything, and he took care to plant in my mind as early as possible thoughts 
which would lessen this burden. Although I am angry vdth Rakhmdtofl for ac- 
cusing him, I see that really Rakhmdtoff was right. In a week I should have 
seen it myself, but then it would not have been of any importance to me, and I 
should have had to recover from my agitation without it, whereas by hearing 
these thoughts the same day I have escaped a painful emotion which otherwise 
would have lasted a whole week. At that time these thoughts were very useful to 
me; yes, he has a very noble heart." 
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That was the plan which LopouthofE devised, and Kakhm^tofi was oiily his 
agent. Tou see, my good reader with the penetrating eye, what ely dogs honest 
people are and how their egoism works; their egoism is different from yonrs, be- 
cause they do not find their pleasnre in the same direction that you do. They find 
their greatest pleasure, you see, in having people whom they esteem think well of 
them, and that is why they trouble themselves to devise all sorts of plans with no 
less zeal than you show in other matters. But your objects are different, and the 
plans that you devise are different. Tou concoct evU plans, injurious to others, 
while they concoct honest plans, useful to others. 

"Why I how dare you say such insulting things to me?" cries the reader with 
the penetrating eye; "I will bring a complaint against you; I vrill proclaim every- 
where that you are a man of evil disposition." 

Pardon, my good sir, how could I dare to say insulting things to you when I 
esteem your character as highly as your mind? I simply take the liberty to en- 
lighten you concerning art, which yon love so well. In this respect you were in 
error in thinking that Rakhmdtoff appeared to pronounce sentence on Vera Pav- 
lovna and Lopoukhofl. No such thing was necessary. He has said nothing that I 
might not have given you as thoughts which, without RaihrndtofPs intervention, 
would have come to V^ra Pavlovna in time. 

Now, my good sir, a question : why, then, do I give you £akhmetofPs conversa- 
tion with V^ra Pavlovna? Do you understand now that when I give you, not the 
thoughts of Lopoukhoff and V^ra Pavlovna, but RakhmftofPs conversation with 
the latter, I thereby signify the necessity of giving you, not alone the thoughts 
which constitute the essence of the conversation, but the actual conversation 
itself? 

Why is it necessary to give you the precise conversation? Because it is Bakh- 
mdtofPs conversation with V&a Pavlovna. Do you understand now? No, not 
yet? What a thick head I How weak-minded you are 1 I am going to make you 
understand. 

When two men talk, one sees more or less the character of these men ; do you 
see whither this tends? Was Vdra Pavlovna's character sufficiently well known to 
you before this conversation? It was; you have learned nothing about her: you 
already knew that she flares up, that she jests, that she likes good things to eat 
and a glass of sherry to drink; therefore the conversation was necessary to show 
the character, not of Vera Pavlovna, but of whom then? There were but twc 'u 
the conversation, she and Rakhm^tofE. To show the character, not of Vdra Pav- 
lovna, but — well, guess I 

"Rakhm^tofl," shouts the reader with the penetrating eye. 

Bravo 1 Ton have hit it; I like you for that. Well, you see, it is just the con- 
trary of what you first thought. Rakhm^toff is not shown for the sake of the 
conversation, but the conversation is given to make you better acquainted with 
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Eakhm^tofE and solely for that purpose. Through this conversation you have 
learned that Eakhmdtoff had a desire for sherry, although he never drank wine ; 
that KakhmetoS vyaa not absolutely solemn and morose; that on the contrary, 
when engaged in agreeable business, ho forgot his sorrowful thoughts, his bitter 
sadness, and gaily jested and made merry: only, as he explained it, "that is rarely 
the case with me, and I am sorry that it is so rarely the case ; I do not like to be 
solemn, but circumstances are Buoh that a man with my ardent lovo of good can- 
not help being solemn; if it were not for that, I should jest, I should laugh; per- 
haps I should sing and dance aU day long.'' Do you miderstand now, reader with 
the penetrating eye, why, though many pages were used in directly describing 
RakhmdtofE, I have devoted additional pages to the accomplishment of the same 
purpose indirectly? Tell me, now, why I have shown and described this figure in 
such detail. Kemember what I have already told you, — "solely to satisfy the 
most essential condition of art." What is this condition, and how is it satisfied 
by the fact that I have put EakhmdtoS's figure before you? Do you understand? 
No, you cannot see. Well, listen. Or rather do not listen; you wiU never under- 
stand; go away; I have laughed at you enough. I speak to you no longer, but to 
the public, and I speak seriously. The first demand of art consists in this, — to 
so represent objects that the reader may conceive them as they really are. For 
instance, if I wish to represent a house, I must see to it that the reader will con- 
ceive it as a house, and not as a hovel or a palace. If I wish to represent an ordi- 
nary man, I must see to it that the reader wiU not conceive him as a dwarf or as 
^ a giant. 

It has been my purpose to represent ordinarily upright people of the new gene- 
ration, people whom I meet by hundreds. I have taken three of them: V^ra Pav- 
JoAma, Loponkhoff, and Kirsanoff. I consider them ordinary people, ihey consider 
themselves such, and are considered such by all their acquaintances (who resemble 
them). Have I spoken in any other vein? Have I told extraordinary things? I 
have represented them with afiection and esteem, it is true, but that is because 
every upright man is worthy of such afiection and esteem. 

But when have I bowed before them? Where have you seen in me the slightest 
tendency to adoration, or hint that nothing superior to them can be imag^ed and 
that they are ideal characters? As I conceive them, so they act, — like simple, up- 
-ight people of the new generation. What do they do that is remarkably elevated? 
They do not do cowardly things, they are not poltroons, they have honest but ordi- 
nary convictions, they try to act accordingly, and that is all. Where is their he- 
roism? Yes, it has been my purpose to show human beings actuig just as all 
ordinary men ef this type act, and I hope I have succeeded. Those of my readers 
who are intimately acquainted with living men of this type have seen from the be- 
ginning and up to the present moment that my principal characters are not at all 
iileal and not above the general level of people of their type, and that these meii 
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do not act in real life iii any other way than that in which I pictui'e thorn as acting. 
Suppose that other njiright people had been confronted -with a slightly different 
situation: it k not a matter of absolute necessity or fatality that all husbands and 
aU wives should separate; aU upright wives do not strongly feel a passionate love 
for their husband's friend, all upright men do not have to struggle agaiust their 
passion for a married woman during three whole years; nor is one always forced 
to blow his brains out on a bridge or (to use the words of the reader with the pene- 
trating eye) to disappear from a hotel to go no one knows where. But no upright 
man in the place of the people pictured by me would have considered it heroic to 
do as they have done ; he woiild do likewise under similar circumstances. Many 
times he has acted thus in many situations no less difficult, if not BtUl more so, and 
yet he does not consider himself a man to be admired, but simply an ordinary, 
moderately upright man, nothing more. And the friends of such a man, resem- 
bling him (for these people form fiiendships only with those who act and think as 
they do), consider hiTn an estimable man, but never dream for a moment of drop- 
ping on their knees before him; they say to themselves: We, too, are like him. 

I hope, I say, that I have succeeded in making every upright man of the new 
generation recognize the type of his friends in my three characters. But those 
who from the beginning of the story have been able to think of Vdra Pavlovna, 
KirsanofE, and LopoukhofE as "our friends, people like ourselves simply," — these : 
are yet but a minority of the public. The majority are still much below this type. 
A man who has never seen anything but dirty huts might take an engraving of a 
very ordinary house for the picture of a palace. How shall the house be made to 
seem to such a man a house and not a palace? Only by showing in the same pic- 
ture even a little wing of a palace ; he will then see from this wing that the palace 
must be quite a different thing from the building represented in the picture, and 
thit the latter is really but a simple house no better than every one ought to have, 
perhaps not as good. If I had not shown the figure of Eakhmetoff, the majority 
of readers would have had a false idea of the principal characters of my story. I 
will wager that up to the concluding paragraphs of this chapter Vera Pavlovna, 
Kirsanofl, and LopoukhofE have seemed to the majority of the public to be heroes, 
individuals of a superior natm-e, if not ideal persons, if not even persons impossi- 
ble in real life by reason of their very noble conduct. No, my poor friends, you 
have been wrong in this thought: they are not too high, you are too low. You see 
now that they simply stand on the surface of the earth ; and, if they have seemed 
to you to be soarmg in the clouds, it is because you are in the infernal depths. 
The height where they stand aU men should and can reach. 

Elevated natures, such as neither you nor I, my poor friends, can equal, — elevated 
natures are not like these. I have shown you a faint outline of the profile of one 
of them; the features are different, as you clearly see. Now, it is possible for you 
to become entirely the equals of the men whom I represent provided you wiU work 
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for your intellectual and moral development. Whoever is beneath them is very 
low. 

Come up from your caves, my friends, ascend I It is not so difficult. Come to 
the surface of this earth where one is so well situated and the road is easy and at- 
tractive! Try it: development! development! Observe, think, read those who tell 
you of the pure enjoyment of life, of the possible goodness and happiness of man. 

Eead them, their books delight the heart; observe life, — it is interesting; think, 
— it is a pleasant occupation. And that is all. Sacrifices are unnecessary, priva- 
tions are unnecessary, unnecessary. Desire to be happy: this desire, this desire 
alone, is indispensable. With this end in view you wiU work with pleasure for 
your developmentjfor there lies happiness. 

Oh! how great the pleasure enjoyed by a man of developed mind! That which 
would make another suffer he feels to be a satisfaction, a pleasure, so many are 
the joys to which his heart is open. 

I^ it, and you will see how good it is. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 
The Life of V^ra Pavlovna with her Second Husband. 



Berlin, July 20, 1856. 
Madame and higJdy esteemed Vera Pavlovna : 

My intimacy with Dmitry Sergueitch LopoukhofE, wlio has just perished, and 
my profonnd esteem for you lead me to hope that yon -will kindly admit me 
among the number of your acquaintances, although I am entirely unknown to you. 
However that may be, I make bold to believe that you will not accuse me of im- 
portunity. I but execute efiectively the will of this poor Dmitry Sergueitch ; and 
you may consider the information which I have to communicate to you on his ac- 
count as perfectly authentic, for the good reason that I am going to give you his 
own thoughts in his own words, as if he were speaking himself. 

These are his words upon the matter which it is the object of my letter to 
clear up: 

"The ideas which have resulted in pushing me to the act that has so much 
alarmed my intimate friends [I give you the very words of Dmitry Sergueitch, as 
I have already told yon] ripened in me gradually, and changed several times before 
taking their definitive form. It was quite unexpectedly that I was struck by the 
event which threw me into these thoughts, and only when she [Dmitry Sergueitch 
refers to you] told me with fright a dream that had horrified her. This dream 
made a great impression on me, and as a man who analyzed the feelings which 
caused it I understood from that moment that new horizons were about to dawn 
upon her life, and that for a longer or shorter time the nature of our relations 
would completely change. One always tries to maintain to the last extremity the 
position which one has made for himself. At the bottom of our nature lies that 
conservative element which we abandon only when forced to do so. There, in ray 
opinion, is to be found the explanation of my first supposition. I wished to be- 
lieve, and I did really believe, that this change would not be of long duration, that 
oxa old relations would be reestablished. She even tried to escape this change by 
holding herself to me as closely as possible. That had its influence upon me, and 
for some days I believed it possible to realize her hope. But I soon saw, neverthe- 
less, that this hope was vain. 

"The reason lies in my character, which, in so speaking of it, I in no wise 
blame. I simply so understand things. 

"He who employs his time well divides it into three parts, — work, pleasure, rest 
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or distractioE. Pleasure demands rest as much as ■work does. lu work and iu 
pleasure the human element predominates over individual peculiarities. We are 
driven to labor by the preponderant motive of external rational needs. To plea- 
sure by the preponderant motive of other needs of human nature, — needs qtdte as 
general. By rest and distraction the individual seeks to reestablish his forces after 
the excitement which has exhausted them. In this the individual decides freely 
for himself in accordance with his personal tastes and proclivities. In work and 
in pleasure men are drawn to each other by a powerful general force above their 
personal peculiarities, — in work by a clearly understood self-interest, and in plea- 
sure by the identical needs of the organism. In rest it is not the same. Here 
there is no general force acting to dominate individual peculiarities : leisure is of 
all things the most personal, the thing in which nature demands most liberty; 
here man most individualizes himself, each seeking the satisfaction most agree- 
able to him. 

" In this respect men are divided into two principal categories. For those of one 
category leisure or distraction is most agreeable in the society of others. Solitude 
is indispensable to every one. But to them it is indispensable that it should be an 
exception, their rule being life with others. This class is much more numerous 
than the other, which needs the opposite. Those of the latter class are more at 
ease in solitude than in society. This divergence has been remarked by general 
opinion, which ias signi&ed it by the expressions 'sociable men' and 'unsociable 
men.' I belong to the category of the unsociables, she to that of the sociables. 
That is the whole secret of our history. It is clear that neither of us is to blame 
for this, any more than either of us is to blame for not having strength enough to 
remove this cause : man can do nothing against his own nature. 

'• It is very difficult for us to understand the peculiarities of other natures ; every 
man pictures aU other men to himself from the standpoint of his own character. 
That which I do not need others need no more than I : so our individuality mart- 
ifests itself. I need more than evidence to recall me to the opposite feeling. The 
situation which suits me ought, in my opinion, to suit others. This tendency of 
thought being natm-al, in it I find my excuse for having remarked too late the 
difference between her nature and my own. This is important. When we began 
to live together, she placed me on too high a pedestal: so at that time we did not 
stand on an equality. She had too much esteem for me ; my way of living seemed 
to her exemplary; she considered my individual peculiarity as a characteristic be- 
fitting all men, and for a time she was under its influence. There was, besides, a 
reason that controlled her in a different way. 

"The inviolability of the inner life is very lightly esteemed among people of but 
little intellectual development. Every member of the family — especially the old- 
est members — unceremoniously thrusts his nose into your private life. Not that 
our secrets are thereby violated : secrets are things more or less precious, which 
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one does not forget to conceal and guard. Moreover, every man does not have 
them, so numerous are those who have nothing to hide from their relatives. But 
every one "nishes to keep a little comer of his inner life into which no one may 
penetrate, just as every one wishes to have a room of his own. People of but little 
intellectual development pay small respect either to the one or the other: even if 
you have a room of your own, everybody walks into it, not exactly to watch you 
or intrude upon you, but because they do not dream that they may disturb you; 
they imagine that you can object to unespected visits from none but those whom 
you dislike; they do not understand that, even with the best intentions, one may 
be intrusive. The threshold, which no one has a right to cross against the will of 
the interested party, is respected only in one case, that of the head of the family, 
who may put out by the shoulders whoever intrudes upon him. AH the rest must 
submit to any and every intrusion and on the most idle pretexts, or even without 
any pretext at all. A yoimg girl has two every-day dresses, one white and the 
other red; she puts on the red dress; that is enough to start the babble. 

" 'You have put on your red dress, Anuta; why did you do so?' 

" Anuta herself does not know why; she had to put on one, and, after all, if sh6 
had put on her white dress, it would have been just the same. 

'"I do not know, mamma,' (or, 'my sister'). 

" 'Tou would do better to put on your white dress.' 

"Why would she do better? Anuta's questioner does not know, herself; only 
she must say something. 

"'Tou are not gay today, Anuta.' 

"Anuta is neither gay nor sad. 

"'I did not know it; it seems to me that I am just as usnaL' 

"'No, you are not gay.' 

"Two minutes later: 

"'If you would play a little on the piano, Anuta.' 

"Why, no one knows; and so it goes all day. As if yo'or soul were a street and 
every one stationed himself at the window to look into it, not expecting to see any- 
thing, — knowing, in fact, that he will see nothing useful or interesting, — but 
looking because he has nothing else to do. Why should not one look into the 
street? And, indeed, to the street it is a matter of indifference; but man does not 
like to be intruded upon. 

"It is natural that these intrusions, without purpose or intention, should pro- 
voke a reaction ; and as soon as the individual finds himself in a position to live 
alone, he takes pleasure for some time in solitude, though naturally inclined to 
society. 

"To come back to the person in question. Before marrying she was in a very 
peculiar situation; she was intruded upon, her thoughts were scrutinized, not 
simply to kill time, or even through indelicacy, but systematically, shamelessly, 
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grossly, and with bad intentions. Consequently the reaction was very strong in 
her. 

"That is why my fault must not be judged too severely. For some months, 
perhaps a year, I was not mistaken: she did, indeed, need solitude, and took plea- 
sure in it. And during that time I formed my idea of her character. Her intense 
temporary need of solitude was identical with my constant need ; why is it aston- 
ishing, then, that I should have taken a temporary phenomenon for a constant 
trait of her character? Every one is led to judge others by himself I 

" This is a fault and a pretty serious one. I do not accuse myself, but I am 
moved, nevertheless, to justify myself ; that is, I foresee that others will not be as 
indulgent for me as I am for myself. That is why, in order to soften the blame 
and help to an understanding, I must enter into some details about my character 
relatively to the subject which we are considering. 

"I have no idea of rest except in solitude. To be in society means to me to 
busy one's self with something, or to work, or to delight one's self. 

"I feel completely at my ease only when I am alone. What shall we call this 
feeling? "What is its origin? In some it comes from dissimulation; in others, 
from timidity; in a third class, from a tendency to melancholy; in a fourth, from a 
lack of sjonpathy for others. It seems to me that I have none of these things. I 
am straightforward and sincere ; I am always ready to be gay, and am never sad. 
Company pleases me : only it is all combined for me either with work or with 
pleasure. But these occupations must be relieved by rest, — that is, by solitude. 
As far as I can understand myself, I am moved by a desire of independence, of 
liberty. 

" So the force of the reaction against her old family life led her to accept for a 
time a way of life not in conformity with her steady inclinations ; her esteem for 
me maintained these temporary dispositions in her longer than they would other- 
wise have lasted. Then I said to myself that I had formed a false idea of her 
character : I had taken her inclinations of the moment for steady inclinations ; 
and I rested on this thought. That is the whole story. On my side there is a 
fault deserving of not much blame ; on hers there is no fault at all. How much 
suffering aU this has cost her, and by what a catastrophe am I forced to put an 
end to it ! 

"When the fright occasioned by her horrible dream had opened my eyes to the 
state of her feelings, it was already too late to repair my fault. But if we had 
seen sooner what she lacked, it is possible that, by making steady efforts over 
om-selves, she and I would have succeeded in achieving a sort of contentment with 
each other. But I do not believe that, had we succeeded, anything good would 
have resulted from it. Suppose we had reconstructed our characters sufficiently 
to render them harmonious; conversions, nevertheless, are good only when brought 
into action against some evil proclivities; now, the proclivities that we should 
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hare had to change are in no way blameworthy. In what respect is sociability 
woise or better than the desire for solitude, and vice versa f Now, conversion, 
after all, is violence, dispersion; in dispersion many things are lost, and the effect 
of violence is to stupefy. 

"The result that we perhaps (perhaps!) should have attained would not have 
been a compensation. We should have become insignificant and should have 
withered more or less the freshness of our life. And why? To keep certain 
places in certain rooms ? If we had had children, that would have been another 
matter ; then we should have had to consider carefully the possibly bad influence 
that our separation would have had upon their fortunes. In that case it would 
have been necessary to make every possible effort to avoid this denoument, and the 
residt — the joy of having done all that was necessary to make those dear to us 
happier — would have rewarded adequately all our efforts. But in the actual 
state of things what rational object could om- efforts have had? 

"Consequently, the present situation being given, aU is arraQgeci for the best. 
We have not had to violate our natures. We have had much sorrow, but, had we 
acted any otherwise, we should have had much more, and the result would not 
have been as satisfactory." 

Such are the words of Dmitry Sergueitch. You can easily see with what per- 
sistence he has dwelt in this matter upon what he calls his wrongs. He added : 
"I feel sure that those who analyze my conduct without sympathy for me will 
find that I have not been entirely right. But I am sure of their sympathy for her. 
She will judge me even better than I judge myself. Now, for my part, I believe 
that I have done perfectly right. Such is my opinion of my conduct up to the 
time of the dream-" 

Now I am going to communicate to you his feelings concerning the subsequent 
events : 

"I have said [Dmitry Serguditch's words] that from the first words that she 
uttered about her dream I understood that a change in our relations was inevit- 
able. I expected that this change would be a pretty radical one, for it was impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise, considering the energy of her nature and the 
intensity of her discontent at that time ; and her discontent was all the greater 
from having been long suppressed. Nevertheless, I looked only for an external 
change and one quite to my advantage. I said to myself : 'For a time she wDl be 
under the influence of a passionate love for some one ; then, a year or two having 
gone by, she will come back. I am an estimable man ; the chances of finding 
another man like me are very rare (I say what I think, and have not hypocrisy 
enough to underrate my merits) ; her feeling will lose a portion of its intensity by 
satisfaction ; and she wiU see that, although one side of her natm-e is less satisfied 
in living with me, on the whole she is happier and freer with me than with any 
one else. Then things will again shape themselves as in the past. Having 
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learned by experience, I shall bestow more attentions upon her, she will have a 
greater and keener attachment for me, and we shall live more harmoniously than 
in the past.' 

"But (this is a thing which it is a very delicate matter for me to explain, and 
yet it must be done), — but what effect did the prospect of this reestablishment of 
our relations have upon me ? Did it rejoice me ? Evidently. But was that all ? 
No, I looked forward to it as a burden, a very agreeable bm'den, to be sure, but 
still a burden. I loved her much, and would have violated my nature to put 
myself in greater harmony with her ; that would have given me pleasure, but my 
life would have been imder restraint. That was the way in which I looked at 
things after the first impression had passed away, and I have seen that I was not 
mistaken. She put me to the proof of that, when she wished me to force myself 
to keep her love. The month of complaisance which I devoted to her was the most 
painful month of my hfe. There was no suffering in it, — that expression would 
be out of place and even absurd, for I felt only joy in trying to please her, — but 
it wearied me. That is the secret of the failure of her attempt to preserve her 
love for me. 

"At first blush that may seem strange. Why did I not get weary of devoting 
so many evenings to students, for whom I certainly would not have seriously dis- 
turbed myself, and why did I feel so much fatigue from devoting only a few eve- 
nings to a woman whom I loved more than myself and for whom I was ready to 
die, and not only to die, but to suffer all sorts of torments ? It is strange, I admit, 
but only to one who has not fathomed the nature of my relations with the young, 
to whom I devoted so much time. In the first place, I had no personal relations 
with these young people ; when I was with them, I did not seem to have men 
before me, but abstract types exchanging ideas ; my conversations with them were 
hardly to be distinguished from my solitary dreams ; but one side of the man was 
occupied, that which demands the least rest, — thought. All the rest slept. And 
furthermore the conversation had a practical, a useful object, — cooperation for 
the development of the intellectual life and the perfecting of my young friends. 
This was so easy a task that it rather reestablished my strength, exhausted by 
other work, — a task which did not tire me, but, on the contrary, refreshed me; 
nevertheless, it was a task, and it was not rest that I was after, but a useful ob- 
ject. In short, I let my whole being go to sleep, thought excepted, and that acted 
without being troubled by any personal prepossession regai-ding the men with 
whom I was talkiug; consequently, I felt as much at my ease as if I had been 
alone. These conversations did not take me out of my solitude, so to speak. 
There was nothing in them similar to the relations in which the entire man 
participates. 

"I know what a delicate matter it is to utter the word 'etmui'; but sincerity will 
not permit me to withhold it. Yes, with all my love for her, I felt a sense of 
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relief when later I became convinced that our relations were forever broken. I 
became convinced of it about the tirae ^hen she perceived that to comply ^Ih 
her desires -was a bta-den to nie. Then my future seemed to assume a more agree- 
able shape ; seeing that it was impossible to maintain our old relations, I began to 
consider by what method we could soonest — I must again use a delicate expres- 
sion — consummate the separation. That is why those who judge only by appear- 
ances have been able to believe in my generosity. Nevertheless I do not wish to 
be liypocritical and deny the good that is in me ; therefore I must add that one of 
my motives was the desire to see her happy. But this was only a secondary mo- 
tive, a strong one enough, to be sure, but far inferior in intensity to the first and 
principal motive, — the desire to escape ennui: that was the principal motive. It 
was under this influence that I began to analyze attentively her manner of life, 
and I easily discovered that the person in question was dominated in her feelings 
and acts by the presence and absence of Alexander Matv^itch. That obliged me 
to consider him also. Then I understood the cause of her strange actions, to 
which I had at first paid no attention. That made me see things in a stiU more 
agreeable light. When I saw in her not only the desire for a passionate love, but 
also the love itself, an unconscious love for a man entirely worthy of her and able 
to completely replace me at her side ; when I saw that this man too had a great 
passion for her, — I was thoroughly rejoiced. It is true, however, that the first 
impression was a painful one : no grave change tates place without some sorrow. 
I saw now that I could no longer conscientiously consider myself indispensable to 
her, as I had been accustomed to do and with delight ; this new change, therefore, 
had a painful side. But not long. Now I was sure of her happiness and felt no 
anxiety about her. That was a source of great joy. But it would be an error to 
believe that that was my chief pleasure; no, personal feeling was dominant even 
here: I saw that I was to be fi-ee. I do not mean that single life seemed to me 
freer than family life: no, if husband and wife make each other mutually happy 
without effort and without thought, the more intimate their relations the happier 
they are. But our relations were not of that character. Consequently to me sepa- 
ration meant freedom. 

"It will be seen that I acted in my own interest, when I decided not to stand in 
the way of their happiness; there was a noble side to my conduct, but the motive 
power was the desire of my own nature for a more comfortable situation. And 
that is why I had the strength to act well, to do without hesitation and vrithout 
pain what I believed to be my duty : one does his duty easily when impelled by 
his ovra nature. 

"I started for Eiazan. Some time afterwards she called me back, saying that 
my presence would not trouble her. I took the contrary view, — for two reasons, 
as I believe. It was painful to her to see the man to whom (in her opinion) she 
owed EO much. She was mistaken ; she was under no obligation to me, because I 
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liad always acted much more in ray own interest than in hers. But she saw it 
differently, and moreover she felt a very profound attachment for ine, which was a 
source of pain. This attachment had abo its agreeable side, hut this could not 
have become dominant unleBs it had been less intense, for, when intense, it is very 
painful. The second motive (another delicate explanation, but I must say what I 
think) arose from the fact that her rather abnormal situation in the matter of so- 
cial conditions was disagreeable to her. Thus I came to see that the proximity of 
ray existence to hers was painful to her. I wUl not deny that to this new discov- 
ery there was a side incomparably more painful to me than aU the feelings that I 
had experienced in the preceding stages of the affair. I retained very good dispo- 
sitions toward her : I wished to remain her friend. I hoped that such would be 
the case. And when I saw that it could not be, I was much grieved. And my 
chagrin was compensated by no personal interest. I may say, then, that my final 
resolution was taken only through attachment to her, through a desire to see her 
happy. Consequently, my conduct toward her even in our happiest days never 
gave me so much inner satisfaction as this resolution. Then at last I acted under 
the influence of what I may call nobility, or, to speak more accurately, noble de- 
sign, in which the general law of human nature acts wholly by itself -without the 
aid of individual peculiarities ; and I learned to know the high enjoyment of see- 
ing one's self act nobly, — that is, in the way in which all men without exception 
ought to act. This high enjojrment of feeling one's self simply a man, and not 
Ivan or Peter, is too intense; ordinary natm-es like mine cannot stand it too 
often. But happy the man who has sometimes felt it I 

"I do not need to explain this side of my conduct, -which would have been sense- 
less to the last degree in dealing -with other men; it is, however, only too well jus- 
tified by the character of the person to whom I yielded. When I was at Kiazan, 
not a word passed between her and Alexander Matveitch. Later, at the time 
when I took my final resolution, not a word passed between him and me or be- 
tween her and me. But to know their thoughts I did not need to hear them." 

I have transmitted literally the words of Dmitry Serguditch, as I have already 
said. 

I am an entire stranger to you, but the correspondence upon which I enter vdth 
you, in carrying out the will of poor Dmitry Sergviditch, is of so intimate a nature 
that you will be curious perhaps to know who this unkno-wn correspondent is, who 
is so familiar with Dmitry's inner life. I am a medical student who has renounced 
his profession; T can tell you nothuig more about myself. Of late years I have 
lived in St. Petersbui-g. A few days ago I conceived the idea of travelling and 
seeking a new career in foreign lands. I left St. Petersburg the day after you 
learned of Dmitry's loss. By the merest chance I did not have my passport, but I 
succeeded in getting that of another, which one of our common acquaintances had 
the kindness to furnish me. He gave them to me on condition that I would do 
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some errands for him on the way. If you happen to see M. Rakhmetoff, be kind 
enough to tell him that all his commissions have been attended to. Now I am 
going to wander about for a while, — probably in Germany observing the customs 
of the people. I have a few hundred roubles, and I wish to live at my ease and 
without doing anything. When I grow weary of idleness, I shaU look for work. 
Of what sort? It is of no consequence. Where? It matters not. I am as free 
as a bird, and I can be as careless as a bird. Such a situation enchants me. 

Probably you wiU wish to reply, but I do not know where I shall be a week 
hence, — perhaps in Italy, perhaps in England, perhaps at Prague. Now I can 
live according to my caprice, and where it will take me I know not. Conse- 
quently, upon your letters place only this address: "Berlin, Friedrielistrasse 20, 
AgeniuT von H. Schmeidler" ; within this envelope place another containing your 
letter, and upon the inner envelope, instead of any address, writ« the figures 
12345; to the Schmeidler agency that will mean that the letter is to be sent to 
me. Accept, Madame, the assurance of the high esteem of a man unknown to 
yon, but profoundly devoted to you, who signs himself 

A QUONDAM MEDICAL STUDENT. 

Mjf much esteemed Monsieur Alexander Matveiteh: 

In conformity with the wishes of poor Dmitry Sergueiteh, I must tell you that 
he considered the obligation to yield his place to you the best conclusion possible. 
The circumstances which have induced this change have gradually come about 
within the last three years, in which you had almost abandoned his society, and 
without, consequently, any share in them on your part. This change results 
solely from the acts of two individuals whom you have tried in vain to bring 
together, and the conclusion was inevitable. It is needless to say that Dmitry Ser- 
gueiteh could in no way attribute it to you. Of course this explanation is super- 
fluous, and it is only for form's sake that he has charged me with making it. He 
was not fitted for the situation which he occupied, and in his opinion it is better 
for aR that he has yielded his place to you. 

I shake your hand. 

A QUONDAM MEDICAL STUDENT. 



"And, for my part, I know" .... 

What's that? The voice is familiar to me. I look behind me; it is he, it is 
really he, the reader with the penetrating eye; lately expelled for knowing neither 
A nor B on a question of art, here he is again, and with his usual penetration 
again he knows something. 

"Ahl I know who wrote that" 

I seize precipitately the first object that comes to my hand, — it is a napkin, in- 
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asmuch as, after copying the letter of the quondam student, I sat down to break 
fast, — I seize the napkin and I close his mouth. "Weill know thenl but why 
cry out like a madman?" 

n. 

St. Petersburg, August 25, 1856. 
Monsieur: 

You cannot imagine how happy I was to receive your letter. I thank you with 
all my heart. Your intimacy with Dmitry Serguditch, who has just perished, en- 
titles me to consider you a friend, and permit me to call you so. 

In each of the words which you have communicated to me I have recognized the 
character of Dmitry Serguditch. He was always searching for the most hidden 
causes of his acts, and it pleased him to apply thereto the theory of egoism. For 
that matter it is a habit common to all our circle. My Alexander also is fond of 
analyzing himself in this fashion. If you could hear how he explains his conduct 
towards me and Dmitry Sergueitch for the last three years 1 To hear him, he did 
everything from selfish design, for his own pleasure. I, too, long siuce acquired 
this habit. Only it occupies us — Alexander and me — a little less than Dmitry 
Sergueitch; we have the same inclination, only his was stronger. Yes, to hear us, 
we are all three the greatest egoists that the world has yet seen. And perhaps it 
is the truth. It is possible, after all. 

But, besides this trait, common to all three of ua, the words of Dmitry Sergueitch 
contain something peculiar to himself : the object of his explanations is evident,— 
to quiet me. Not that his words are not whoUy sincere, — he never said what he 
did not think, — but he makes too prortdnent that side of the truth calculated to 
quiet me. I am very grateful to you, my friend, but I too am an egoist, and I will 
say that his anxiety on my account was useless. We justify ourselves much more 
easily than others justify us. I too do not consider myself at all guilty towards 
him; I will say more: I do not even feel under any obligation to have an attach- 
ment for him. I appreciate highly his noble conduct, but I know that he acted 
nobly, not for me, but for himself; and I, in not deceiving him, acted, not for him, 
but for myself, — not because, in deceiving him, I should have been unjust to him, 
but because to do so was repugnant to me. I say, like him, that I do not acc\ise 
myself. But like him also I am moved to justify myseK; to use his expression (a 
very correct one), that means that I foresee that others will not be as indulgent as 
myself regarding some phases of my conduct. I have no desu-e to justify myself 
regarding that part of the matter upon which he touches ; but, on the other hand, 
I have a desire to justify myself regarding the part upon which he does not need 
to justify himself. No one will call me guilty on account of what took place be- 
fore my dream. But, then, is it not my fault that the affair took so melodramatic 
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an aapect aud led to a theatrical conclusion ? Ought I not to have taken a much 
simpler view of a change of relations aheady inevitable, when my dream for the 
first time opened the eyes of Dmitry Sergueitch and myself to my tiituation? In 
the evening of the day when Dmitry Sergueitch died, I had a long conversation 
with that ferocious Kakhmetoff ; what a good and tender man, that Rakhm^toSl 
He said I know not how many horrible things about Dmitry Serguditch. But, if 
one should repeat them in a friendly tone, they would be almost just. 

I believed that Dmiti-y Serguditch knew perfectly well what KakhmetofE was 
going to say to me, and that he had calculated upon it. In my state of mind I 
needed to hear him, and his remarks did much to quiet me. Whoever planned 
that conversation, I thank you much, my friend. But the ferocious Kakhmdtoff 
himself had to confess that in the last half of the affair the conduct of Dmitry Ser- 
gueitch was perfect. Eakhm^tofi blamed him only for the first half, concerning 
which it pleased Dmitry Sergueitch to justify himself. 

But I am going to justify myself concerning the second half, although no one 
has told me that I was guilty. But every one of us — I speak of ourselves and our 
friends, of our whole circle — has a severer censor than RakhmetoS himself, — his 
or her own mind. Yes, I understand, my friend, that it would have been much 
easier for all if I had taken a simpler view of the affair and had not given it so 
tragic a bearing. And, if we leave it to the opinion of Dmitry Sergueitch, I shall 
have to say fm'ther that he would then have had no need to resort to a sensational 
climax very painful to him : he had to act as he did only because pushed by my 
impetuous way of looking at things. 

I suppose that he must have thought so too, although he did not charge yon to 
tell me so. I set the higher value on his good feelings towards me from the fact 
that, in spite of aU that happened, they did not weaken. But listen, my friend; 
this opinion is not just; it was not from any fault of mine, it was not from my 
unnecessary exaggeration of feeling, that the necessity presented itself to Dmitry 
Serguditch of an experience which he himself calls very painful. It is true that, 
if I had not attached a great importance to the change of relations, the journey to 
Eiazan might have been dispensed with, but he says that that was not painful to 
him; iu this respect, then, my excitement caused no great unhappiness. It was 
only the necessity of dying that was painful to him. He explains by two reasons 
why he was forced to adopt that resolution. 

In the fiist place, I suffered from my extreme attachment for him; in the second, 
I suffered because I could not give my relations with Alexander the character de- 
manded by public opinion. In fact, I was not altogether tranquil; my situation 
was burdensome, but he did not divine the real cause. He believed that his pres- 
ence was painful to me on account of the depth of my gratitude; this was not 
quite the case. We are very much disposed to look for consoling thoughts, and 
when Dmitry Serguditch saw the necessity of dying, that necessity had long ceased 
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to exist : my gratitude had decreased to that moderate degree which coustitutes an 
agreeable feeling. Now, deep gratitude was the sole cause of my painful exagger- 
ation of feeling. The other cause mentioned by Dmitry Serguditch — the desire 
to give my relations with Alexander the character demanded by society — did not 
depend at aU upon my way of viewing the affair. It was the result of society's 
ideas. That cause I could not have controlled ; but Dmitry Serguditch was abso- 
lutely mistaken if he supposed that his presence was painful to ma for that reason. 
If a husband lives with his wife, that is enough to prevent scandal, whatever the 
relations of his wife with another. That is a great step already. We see many 
examples where, thanks to the noble character of the husband, affairs are thus ar- 
ranged, and in that case society lets the woman alone. Now, I consider that the 
best and easiest way of arranging affairs of this sort. Dmitry Serguditch at first 
proposed this plan to me. I then refused on account of my exaggeration of feel- 
ing. I do not know what would have happened if I had accepted; but, if I had 
been able to content myself with being left alone and the avoidance of scandal re- 
garding my relations with Alexander, it is evident that the plan proposed by Dmi- 
try Serguditch would have been sufficient, and that, if I had adopted it, there would 
have been no need of his decision to die. In that case evideutly I should have had 
no reason to desire to formally determine my relations with Alexander. But it 
seems to me that such an arrangement, satisfactory in most cases similar to ours, 
in ours would not have been so. Our situation had one peculiar feature, — the 
three individuals whom it concerned were of equal force. If Dmitry Serguditch 
had felt an intellectual and moral superiority in Alexander; if, in yielding his 
place to him, he had yielded to moral superiority ; if his withdrawal, instead of 
being voluntary, had been only the withdrawal of the weak before the strong, — 
why, then certainly nothing would have weighed upon me. Likewise, if I had 
been superior in mind and character to Dmitry Sergueitch; if he himself, before 
the birth of my passion, had been one of the two heroes of a certain anecdote which 
once made us laugh so heartUy, — all would have been arranged, he would have 
submitted. The anecdote was of two gentlemen who, after having conversed some 
time and being pleased with each other, desu'ed to make each other's acquaintance: 

"I am Lieutenant So-and-So,'' said one, with an air of dignity. 

"And I am the husband of Madame Tedesoo," said the other. 

If Dmitry Serguditch had been the husband of Madame Tedesco, why, then he 
would have had no need to resort to extremities, he would have submitted to his 
fate, he would have seen nothing offensive to him in his submission, and every- 
thing would have been delightful. But his relations with me and with Alexander 
were not at all of such a character. In no respect was he either oui inferior or our 
superior; this was evident to all. My liberty could depend only on his good will 
and not at aU on his weakness. You cannot deny it, my friend. 

What, then, was my situation? I saw myself dependent on his good will. That 
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was why my situation was painful to me, that was why he deemed it useful to 
adopt his noble resolution. Yes, my friend, the cause of my feeling, which forced 
him to this step, was much more deeply hidden than he explains in your letter. 
The overwhelming degree of gratitude no longer existed. To satisfy the require- 
ments of society would have been easy in the way proposed by Dmitry Sergnditch 
himself and, after aU, these requirements did not affect me, living in my little cir- 
cle, entirely beyond the reach of gossip. But I remained dependent upon Dmitry 
Sergnditch. That was the painful part of it. What had my view of the change 
of our relations to do with this ? Dmitry Serguditch remained the master. Now, 
yon know and approve my feeling : I do not wish to be dependent upon the good 
will of any one, though he were the most devoted of men, the man whom I most 
esteemed, in whom I believed as in another self, and in whom I had full confidence. 
I do not wish it, and I know that you approve this. But why so many words? 
Why this analysis of our inmost feelings, which no one would have gone into ? 
Like Dmitry Serguditch, I have a mania for undressing my feelings in order that I 
may say : It is not my fault, but the result of a circumstance beyond my control? 
I make this remark because Dmitry Sergueitch liked remarks of this character. I 
wish to insinnate myself into your mind, my friend. But enough of this I You 
have had so much sympathy for me that you have thought nothing of the few 
hours required to write your long and precious letter. From it I see (whether 
from Dmitry Sergufitch's style or yours), — yes, I see that yon will be curious to 
know what became of me after Dmitry Serguditch left me to go to Moscow and 
then to come back and die. On his return from Biazan he saw that I was embar- 
rassed. This was manifest in me only in his presence ; as long as he was at Ria- 
zan, I did not think so mnch about him. But, when he started for Moscow, I saw 
that he was meditating something grave. He settled up his affairs at St. Peters- 
burg. He had been waiting for a week only to get everything arranged for his 
departure, and why should I not have foreseen this? During the last days I 
sometimes saw sadness on his face, on that face which knew so well how to hide 
secrets. I foresaw that something decisive was to be expected. And when he 
boarded the train, I was so sad I The next day and the day after my sorrow in- 
creased. Suddenly Macha brought me a letter. What a painful moment 1 What 
a painful dayl You know it. How much better I know now the strength of my 
attachment for Dmitry Serguditch I I had no idea myself that it was so deep. 
You know the strength of our mutual attachment. You certainly know that I 
had then decided to see Alexander no more; all day I felt that my Ufe was broken 
forever, and you know of my childish enthusiasm when I saw the note of my good, 
my very good, friend, the note that changed completely all my thoughts (notice 
the prudence of" my expressions; you must be contented with them, my friend). 
Ton know all this, because Rakhmetoff, after escorting me to the train, went to 
accompany you to the station ; Dmitry Serguditch and he were right in saying 
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that I ought nevertheless to leave St. Petersburg in order to prodace the effect so 
much desired by Dmitry Sergueitch that he inflicted upon me to achieve it such 
horrible torments for an entire day. How grateful I am to him for having had so 
little pity on me 1 He and Rakhmetoff were also right in advising Alexander not 
to appear before me or escort me to the station. But, as I no longer needed to 
go as far as Moscow, it being necessary only to leave St. Petersburg, I stopped at 
Novgorod. A few days later Alexander came there with the documents establish- 
ing the loss of Dmitry Serguditch. We were married a week after this loss, and 
have lived almost a month at Tchoudovo,* near the raUroad, in order that it may 
be easy for Alexander to go three or four times a week to his hospital. Yesterday 
we retiimed to St. Petersburg, and that is why I am so late in answering your let- 
ter. It has remained in Macha's box, who had almost forgotten it. And you have 
probably framed aU sorts of ideas in consequence of receiving no reply. 
I clasp you in my arms, my friend. 

Yours, 

V]Ska Kirbanoff. 

I grasp your hand, my dear ; only I beg you not to send compliments, at least to 
me ; else I wiU. let my heart flow out before you in a torrent of adoration, which 
would certainly be disagreeable to you in the highest degree. But do you know 
that for us to write so briefly to each other shows considerable stupidity in me as 
well as in you ? It seems that we are somewhat embarrassed in each other's pre- 
sence. Supposing that this were pardonable in me, why should you feel any em- 
barrassment? Next time I hope to talk freely with you, and I shall forthwith 
write yon a heap of St. Petersburg news. 

Yours, 

AlEZANSEB KikSJlSOVF. 

in. 

These letters, while perfectly sincere, were indeed a little exclusive, as V^ra 
Pavlovna herself remarked. The two correspondents evidently tried to make the 
painful shocks which they had felt seem less intense to each other. They are very 
shrewd people. I have very often heard them — them and those like them — say 
things which made me laugh heartily in the midst of their pathetic assertions that 
such and such a thing was nothing and could easily be endured. 

I laughed at such assertions when made privately to me, a stranger. And when 
I heard them said before a man who could not help listening, I corroborated them, 

* A railway station and large Tll'age situated about sixty-flve iniles from St. Petorsbnrg. 
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ind said that sucli and such a thing was indeed nothing. An honest man is very 
jueer; I have always laughed at them when T have met them. 

They are sometimes even absurd. Take, for example, llieso letters. 1 am a little 
iccnstomed to such things, being on terms of fiiendshi]> with them, but on an eU' 
.ire stranger what an impression they must make, — on the reader with the pene- 
lating eye, for instance I 

The reader with the penetrating eye, who has abeady had time to get clear of 
liis napkin, pronounces sentence, shaking his bead : 

"Immoral I" 

"Bravo 1 Do me the favor of saying one word more." 

"The author also is an immoral man to approve such things," says the reader 
with the penetrating eye, adding to the sentence. 

"No, my dear, you are mistaken. There are many things in this that I do not 
approve, and, to tell the truth, I do not even approve any of it. It is all much too 
ingenious, much too far-fetched ; life is much simpler." 

"Then you are stOl more immoral?" asks the reader with the penetrating eye, 
opening his eyes wide, astonished at the inconceivable immorality into which hu- 
manity has fallen in my person. 

"Much more immoral," I say, and no one knows whether I am telling the truth 
or laughing at the reader with the penetrating eye. 

The coiTespondence lasted three or four months longer, — actively on the part of 
the Kirsanoffs, negligently and inadequately on the part of their correspondent. 
The latter soon ceased to answer their letters; they saw that his sole intention 
was to commxmicate to Vdra Pavlovna and her husband the thoughts of Lopouk- 
hoff, and that, after having fnlfllled this duty, he deemed further correspondence 
useless. Having obtained no reply to two or three letters, the Kirsanofis under- 
stood him and stopped writing. 

IV. 

V^ra Pavlovna is resting on her soft couch, waiting for her husband to come 
back from the hospital to dinner. Today she does not care to make pastry for 
dinner ; she prefers to rest, for she has worked hard all the morning. It has been 
so for a long time, and it will be so for a very long time to come : she is starting 
another workshop for seamstresses at the other extremity of the city. Vdra Pav- 
lovna Lopoukhoff lived on the island of Vassilievsky, Vera Pavlovna Borsanofi 
lives on the Rue Serguievskaia, her husband requiring rooms in the neighborhood 
of the Wyborg district. 

Madame MertzalofE proved equal to the management of the shop on the island 
of Vassilievsky, which was quite natural, she and the shop being old acquaint- 
ances. On her return to St. Petersburg Vdra Pavlovna saw that she did not need 
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to visit the shop often to see that things went well, and, though she continued to 
visit it almost daily, it was solely because she was drawn by her sympathy. It 
must be added, however, that her visits were not quite useless, for Madame Mert- 
zalofi often needed her advice ; but that took very little time, besides being needed 
less and less frequently. Madame Mertzaloffl will soon have as much experience 
as herself, and will be able to conduct things herself. After her return to St. 
Petersburg Vdra Pavlovna visited the island of Vassilievsty more as a dear friend 
than as an indispensable person ; what, then, was to be done ? Establish a new 
workshop for seamstresses, in her own neighborhood, at the other end of the city. 

So, in fact, a new shop was established in one of the smaller streets between 
the Rue Basseinaia and the Rue Serguievskaia. Here there is much less work 
than in the first shop : the first five of the working-girls are from the old shop, 
where their places have been filled by others ; the rest of the force is made up of 
acquaintances of the seamstresses in the old shop. So, everything is half done, 
to start with. All the comrades are perfectly familiar with the purpose and or- 
ganization of the shop; the young girls came filled vrith a desu-e to establish 
promptly in the new shop the organization which had been effected so slowly in 
the old. Oh ! now the organization went ahead ten times faster than then, and 
with three times less embarrassment. But none the less there was a great deal of 
work to be done, and Vdra Pavlovna was tired, as she had been yesterday, and 
day before yesterday, and as she had been for about two months. Two months 
only, although six months had elapsed since h^i" second marriage; after all, it was 
very necessary that she should allow herself a honeymoon ; now she had resumed 
work. 

Yes, she had worked a great deal; now she was resting and thinking of many 
things, especially of the present; it is so beautiful and so fuU I So full of life that 
but little time is left for memories; memories wiU come later. Oh I much later I 
Not in ten years, nor even in twenty, but later still. Nevertheless, they do come 
oven now, though rarely. At this moment, for example, she is recalling what has 
most impressed her. Here is what her memory brings back to her. 



"My darling, I am going with you." 
"But you have not your things." 

"I will go tomorrow, since you will not take me with you today." 
" Reflect, meditate. And await my letter. It wiU reach you tomorrow." 
There she is on her way back from the station to the house ; what does she feel 
and what does she think as she comes back with Macha ? She hardly knows, her- 
self, so shaken has she been by the rapid shaping of events. It is but twenty-two 
hours since he found in his room the letter which she had written, and already he 
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is gone I How quickly, how suddenly I At two o'clock in the morning she fore- 
saw nothing of this. He waited till, conquered and exhausted by fatigue, she was 
overcome by sleep; then he entered her room and said a few not over-sensible 
words as a scarcely comprehensible preface to this bit of information ; 

"I have not seen my old parents in a long time; I am going to see them; they 
will be very glad." 

Only that, and then he went out. She ran after him, although he had made 
her promise not to do so. 

" Where is he, then 1 Macha, where is he, where is he ? " 

Macha, who was still engaged in clearing the tea-table just left by visitors, 
answered : 

"Dmitry Sergueiteh went out; he said, as he passed by, 'I am going to walk.' " 

She had to go back to bed. How could she sleep ? She did not know that his 
departure was to take place in a few hours. He had said that they stUl had time 
to talk over all these things together. And when she awoke, it was time to go to 
the station. 

All this passes before her eyes like a flash, as if it had not happened to her, but 
had been the experience of some one else, which had been told to her hastily. 
Only on reaching the house does she regain possession of herself, and begin to 
think: What is she now? what is to become of her? 

Yes, she will go to Eiazan. She wiU go. To do otherwise is impossible. But 
the letter? What will it say ? Why wait for it before deciding ? She knows the 
contents in advance. No, it is necessary to wait until the letter comes. But what 
is the use of waiting? She will go. Yes, she will go. She repeats it to herseK 
for one, two, three, four hours. But Macha, getting hungry, is already calling her 
to dinner for the third time, and this time she orders rather than calls; well, it is 
at least a distraction. 

"Poor Macha, she must be veiy hungry on my account. Why did yon wait for 
me, Macha? You would have done better to dine without waiting for me." 

"That cannot be, V&a Pavlovna." 

And again the young woman reflects for two hours : 

"I will go. Tomorrow. Only I will wait for the letter, for he begged me to- 
But, whatever its contents, — I know what it will contain, — I will go." 

That is what she thinks; but is that really all? No, her thought stUl runs 
upon five little words : He does not wish it, and these five little words dominate her 
thought more and more. The setting sun finds her stiU absorbed. And just at 
the moment when the importunate Macha comes to demand that she shall take 
tea, six words add themselves to the five : Nor do I wish it either. Macha has en 
tered ; she has driven away these six new bad little words. But not for long. At 
first they do not dare to make their appearanct, and give place to their own refu- 
tation : But I mtist go; but they yield only to come back escorted by this refuta- 
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tion. In a twinkling they return to Vdra Pavlovna's thongM : He does not wish 
it — Nor do I wish it eitJier. For half an hour they dance a saraband in her brain ; 
then against these words so often uttered, I will go, rush these three, Shall I go? 
But here comes Maoha again. 

"I gave a rouble to the bearer, V&a Pavlovna, for it was written on the envelope 
that, if he brought the letter before nine o'clock, he should be given a rouble ; if 
after that, only half as much. Now, he brought it before nine o'clock. To go 
faster he took a cab ; 'I did as I promised,' he said to me." 

A letter from him 1 She knows what it contains: "Do not come." But she will 
go just the same; she does not wish to listen to this letter. The letter contains 
something else, — something which cannot be disregarded: 

"I am going to Riazan, but not directly. I have many business matters to 
attend to on the way. Besides Moscow, where press of business will oblige me to 
spend a week, I must stop at two cities this side of Moscow and three places the 
other side, before reaching B>iazan. How much time I shall have to sacrifice in 
this way I cannot teU. For instance, I have to collect some money from our com- 
mercial representatives, and you know, my dear friend [these words, dear friend, 
were repeated in the letter that I might see that he was still weU-disposed towards 
me; how I kissed these words 1], — you know, my dear friend, that, when one has 
to collect money, he often has to wait several days where he expected to stay but 
a few hours. So I absolutely cannot fix the day of my arrival at Biazan, but it 
surely will not be immediately." 

V^ra Pavlovna still remembers word for word the contents of this letter. What, 
then, is to be done ? He deprives her of all dependence upon him by which she 
may remain attached to him. And the words, I must go to Mm, change into these : 
Nevertheless I mmt not see him, and in the latter sentence the word him refers to 
another person. She repeats these words for an hour or two ; I must not see him. 
Of this thought is bom another : Is it possible that I wish to see him f No. When 
she goes to sleep, this last thought gives way to another : Will it be possible for me 
to set him f No answer, but a new transformation : Is it possible tJuit I may not see 
him f And she sleeps till morning in this last thought : Is it possible that I may not 
see Mmf 

And when she awakes very late in the morning, all the thoughts of the evemng 
before and of the night give way to these two, which clash against each other : / 
will see him t I will not see him ! That lasts all the morning. / will see him ! No 1 
no I no I But what is she doing ? She has taken her hat, she looks in the glass 
instinctively to see if her hair is in order, and in the glass she sees her hat ; every- 
thing vanishes then before these three words : "No going back I No going back I 
No going back I " 

"Macha, do not wait for me to come to dinner. I shall not dine at home." 

"Alexander Matvditoh has not yet rotiinied from the hospital," says Stdpane to 
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her, calmly. Indeed, there is no reason for Stdpane to be astonished at the pre- 
sence of Vdra Pavlovna, who had come very often lately. 

"I suspected as much, but it makes no difference; I mU wait. Do not tell tiim 
that I am here." 

She takes up a literary review, — yes, she can read, she sees that she can read; 
yes, now that there is no going back, now that her resolution is taken, she feels 
very cahn. Evidently she reads but little, or perhaps not at aU; she looks the 
room over and begins to arrange things, as if she were at home; evidently she 
does not do much arranging, but she is calm : and she can read and occupy herself 
with matters in general; she notices that the ash-pan is not empty, that the table- 
cloth needs straightening, and that this chair is not in its place. She sits down 
and thinks : No going hack, no choice, a new life is about to begin. That lasts an 
hour or two. 

A new life is about to begin. How astonished and happy he wiU be 1 A new 
life is about to begin. How happy we axe I A ring ; she blushes slightly and 
smiles ; the door opens. 

"T&a Pavlovna 1" 

He staggers; yes, he staggers; he has to support himself against the door, but 
she runs to him, and, kissing him, says : 

"My dear, dear friend I How noble he is I How I love yon I I could not live 
without you I " 

What took place then, how they crossed the room, she does not remember; she 
only remembers running to him and kissing him; for that matter, he remembers 
no more than she. They only remember that they passed by arm-chairs and by 

the table, but how did they leave the door? Yes, for a few seconds their 

heads were turned, their sight disturbed by this kiss 

" V^rotchka, my aagel 1" 

« My friend, I could not live without you. How long you have loved me without 
telling me so I How noble you are, and how noble he is, tool " 

"Tell me, then, Vdrotchka, how this has happened." 

"I told him that I could not live without you; the next day — that is, yester- 
day — he went away; I desired to follow him; aU day yesterday I thought that I 
should go to him; yet here I have been waiting a long time." 

"But how thin you have grown in the last two weeks, Ydrotchkal How deli- 
cate your hands are I " 

He kisses her hands. 

"Yes, my friend, it was a painful struggle 1 Now I can appreciate how you 
have suffered to avoid disturbing my peace. How did you succeed in maintaining 
such self-possession that I noticed nothing? How you must have suffered I " 

"Yes, V^rotchka, it was not easy." 

And he still covers her hands with kisses. Suddenly she begins to laugh : 
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" Ah 1 how inattentive I am to you I You are tired, Sacha, yon are hungry I " 

She escapes and runs away. 

"Where are you going, V^rotchka?" 

But she does not answer; already she is in the kitchen, talking to Stdpane in 
gay and urgent tones. 

" Get dinner for two I Quick, quick 1 Where are the plates, and knives and 
forks? I will set the table. Bring in something to eat; Alexander is so tired 
from his hospital duties that his dinner must be served in a hurry." 

She returns with the plates, on which rattle knives, forks, and spoons. 

"You know, my darling, that the first thought of lovers at the first interview is 
to dine as quickly as possible," says she, laughing. 

He laughs also, and helps her set the table ; he helps her much, but delays her 
still more, for he is constantly kissing her hands. 

"Ah I how delicate your hands are I " And he kisses them again. 

"Come to the table, Sacha, and be quiet 1 " 

Stdpane brings the soup. During dinner she tells him how this all happened. 

"Ah I my darling, how we eat for lovers! It is true, though, that yesterday I 
ate nothing." 

St^pane enters with the last dish. 

"St^pane, I have eaten your dinner." 

"Yes, V^ra Pavlovna, I shall have to buy something at the shop." 

"Do so, and now you must know that in future you will always have to prepare 
for two, not counting yourself. Sacha, where is your cigar-case ? Give it to me." 

She cuts a cigar herself, lights it, and sayd to him : 

"Smoke, my darling; meantime I will prepare the cofEee; or perhaps you prefer 
tea? Do you know, my darling, our dinner ought to be better; you are too easy 
with St^pane." 

Five minutes later she returns; Stdpane follows her with the tea-service, and, as 
she comes in, she sees that Alexander's cigar has gone out. 

"Ha I ha I my darling, how dreamy you have become in my absence I " 

He laughs too. 

"Smoke, then," and again she lights his cigar. 

In recalling aU this now, V&a Pavlovna laughs over again : "How prosaic our 
romance is I The first interview and the soup ; oxir heads turned at the first kiss, 
then a good appetite, — what a strange love-scene 1 It is very queer. And how 
his eyes shone I But indeed they shine still in the same way. How many of his 
tears have fallen on my hands, which were then so delicate, but which certainly 
are not so now. But really my hands are beautiful; he tells the truth." She 
looks at her hands and says : "Yes, he is right. But what has that to do with 
our first interview and its accompaniments? I sit down at the table to pour the 
tea. 
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"'St^pane, have you any cream? Could you get some that is good? But no, 
f/e have not time, and surely you would not find any. So be it, but tomorrow we 
will arrange all that. Smoke away, my darling; you are all the time forgetting to 
smoke.' " 

The tea is not yet finished when a terrible ring is heard; two students enter the 
room in aU haste, and in their hurry do not even see her. 

"Alexander Matv^itoh, an interesting subject I" they say, all out of breath; "an 
extremely rare and very curious subject [here they give the Latin name of the dis- 
ease] has just been brought in, Alexander Matveitch, and aid is needed immedi- 
ately; every half-hoxu: is precious. We even took a cab." 

" Quick, quick, my friend, make haste I " says she. Not till then do the students 
notice her and bow, and in a twinkling they drag away their professor, who was 
not long in getting ready, having kept on his military overcoat. Again she hur- 
ries him. 

"From there you will come to me ?" says she, as she takes leave of him. 

"Yes." 

In the evening he makes her wait a long time. It is ten o'clock, and he does not 
come; eleven, — it is useless to expect him. What does it mean? Certainly she is 
not at all anxious; nothing can have happened to him; but why is he obliged to 
stay with the interesting subject ? Is he still alive, this poor interesting subject ? 
Has Sacha succeeded in saving him? Tes, Sacha was, indeed, detained a long 
time. He does not come till the next morning at nine o'clock ; till four he had 
remained at the hospital. 

"The case was very difficult and interesting, Vdrotchka." 

"Saved?" 

"Tes." 

"But why did you rise so early?" 

"I have not been in bed." 

"You have not been in bed 1 To avoid delaying your arrival you did not sleep 
last night I Impious man I Go to your room and sleep till dinner-time; be sure 
that I find you still asleep." 

In two minutes he was driven away. 

Such were their first two interviews. But the second dinner went off better; 
they told each other of their affairs ia a reasonable manner. The night before, on 
the contrary, they did not know what they were saying. They laughed, and then 
were gloomy. It seemed to each of them that the other had suffered the more. 

Ten days later they hired a little country-house on the island of Kamennoy. 

VL 

It is not very often that Vera Pavlovna recalls the past of her new love : the 
present is so fuU of life that but little time is left for memories. Nevertheless 
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these memories come back of tener and of tener, aud gradually she feels the growth 
within her of a certain discontent, faint, slight, vague, at first, — a discontent with 
whom, with what? Ahl there it is; at last she sees that it is with herself that 
she is discontented, but why? She was too proud for that. Is it only with the 
past that she is discontented ? That was the case at first, but she notices that this 
discontent refers also to the present. And of how strange a character this feeling 
is ! As if it were not her, Vdra Pavloviia KhsanofE, who felt this discontent, but 
as if it were the discontent of thousands and millions of human beings reflected in 
her. For what reason are these thousands and millions of human beings discon- 
tented with themselves ? If she had lived and thought as she used to when she 
was alone, it is probable that this feeling would not have shown itself so soon ; but 
now she was constantly with her husband, they always thought together, she thinks 
of him in the midst of these other thoughts. That aids her much in determining 
the character of her feeling. He has been unable to find the solution of the enig- 
ma : this feeling, obscure to her, is stiU more so to him ; it is even difficult for him 
to undei'stand how one can feel discontent without this discontent referring to 
something personal. This is a singularity a hundred times more obscure to him 
than to her. Nevertheless she feels much aided by the fact that she thuiks always 
of her husband, that she is always with him, observes him, and thinks with him. 
She has noticed that, when the feeling of discontent comes, it is always followed 
by a comparison (it is even contained in this comparison) between herself and her 
husband, and her thought is illuminated by the right word: "A diSerence, an 
offensive difference." Now aU is clear to her. 



VII. 

"How agreeable N. N. is, Sachal [The name spoken by V&a Pavlovna was 
that of the officer through whom she had desired to make the acquaintance of 
Tamberlik in her horrible dream.] He has brought me a new poem, which is not 
to be printed for a long time yet," said V&a Pavlovna, at dinner. "When we 
have dined, we will read this poem, if yon like. I have waited for you, though 1 
had a great desire to read it." 

"What, then, is this poem?" 

"You shall judge. We shall see if he has succeeded. N. N. says that he him 
self — I mean the author — is almost satisfied with it." 

They sat down in Vera Pavlovna's room, and she began to read : 

Obi comme la corbeille est pleinel 
J'ai de la perse et du brocart. 
Ayez piti^, 6 mon amour, 
De I'dpaule du gar; on. 
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"Now I see," said Kirsanoff, after hearing several dozen lines: "it is a new 
style peculiar to the author. But it is easy to see who wrote it. Nekrassoff, is it 
not? I thank you very much for having waited for me." 

"I believe it is I" said Vera Pavlovna. And they read twice the little poem, 
which, thanks to their intimacy with a friend of the author, they thus had the 
privilege of seeing three years before its publication. 

"But do you know the lines which most impress me?" said Vdra Pavlovna, 
after they had several times read and re-read several passages of the poem; "these 
lines do not belong in the principal passages, but they impress me exceedingly. 
When Katia* was awaiting the return of her lover, she grieved much : 

Inconsolable, elle se serait consnmfe de donleur 
Si elle avait en le temps de se chagriner ; 
Mais le temps des travaux p^bles pressait, 
n aniait faUa achever nne dizaine d'affaiiea. 
Bien qu'il ltd arrivat souvent 
De tomber de fatigne, la panvre enfant, 
Sons sa fanx vaiUante tombait I'herbe, 
Le ble criait sous sa f aneiUe ; 
C'est de toutes ses forces 
Qu'eUe battait le \>\& tons les matins, 
£t JQsqu'^ la nnit noire elle €tendait le lin 
Sur les prairies pleines de rosee.t 

These lines are only the preface of the episode where this worthy Eatia dreams 
of Vania; J but, I repeat, they are the ones which most impress me." 

"Yes, this picture is one of the finest in the poem, but these lines do not occupy 
a prominent place. You find them so beautiful because they accord so closely 
with the thoughts that fill your own mind. What, then, are these thoughts?" 

"These, Sacha. We have often said that it is probable that woman's organiza- 
tion is superior to man's, and that it is probable, therefore, that intellectually man 
will be thrown back by woman to a second place when the reign of brute force is 
over. We have reached this supposition by watching real life and especially by 
noting the fact that the number of women bom intelligent is greater than that of 
men. Moreover, you rest this opinion on various anatomical and physiological 
details." 



•Eatia is tbe diminutiye of Eat^rina. 

fFrose tranBlatlon: IncoDsolable, she would have been coneumed by sorrov if she had bad time to 
grieve; but the time for ardnons tasks was pressing, and there were a dozen tliiugs to be finished. 
Althongh the poor child often fell from fatigue, under her gallant scythe fell the grass, the com 
rostled under her sickle; with all her strength she threshed the com every morning, and until dark 
night she spread the flax over the dewy fields. 

t Yania is the diminntiTe of Ivan. 
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" How well y ju treat men, Verotchka 1 Fortunately, tlie time that you foresee 
is still far off. Otherwise I should quickly change my opinion to avoid being rele- 
gated to a second place. For that matter, it is only probability, science has not 
yet observed facts enough to solve this grave question properly." 

"But, dear friend, have we not also asked ourselves why the facts of history 
have been hitherto so contradictory of the deduction which may be drawn, with 
almost entire certainty, from observations of private life and the constitution of 
the organism ? Hitherto woman has played but a minor part in intellectual life, 
because the reign of violence deprived her of the means of development and stifled 
her aspirations. That is a sufficient explanation in itself ; but here is another. So 
fax as physical force is concerned, woman's organism is the weaker, but it has at 
the same time the greater power of resistance, has it not ? " 

"This is surer than the difference in native intellectual powers. Yes, woman's 
organism is more effective in its resistance to the destructive forces, — climate, in- 
clement weather, insufficient food. Medicine and physiology have paid but little 
attention to this question as yet, but statistics has already given an eloquent re- 
ply : the average life of women is longer than that of men. We may infer from 
this that the feminine organism is the more vigorous." 

" The fact that woman's manner of life is generally even less healthy than man's 
makes this all the truer." 

"There is another convincing consideration given us by physiology. Woman's 
growth may be said to end at the age of twenty, and man's at the age of twenty- 
five ; these figures are approximately correct in our climate and of our race. Ad- 
mitting that out of a given number there are as many women who live to the age 
of seventy as men who attain the age of sixty-five, if we take into consideration 
the difference in the periods of development, the preponderance of vigor in the 
feminine organism becomes even more evident than the statisticians suppose, as 
they have never taken into accomit the difference in the ages of maturity. Sev- 
enty years is twenty times tliree and five-tenths; sixty-five years is twenty-five 
times two and six-tenths. Therefore woman's life is three and one-half times as 
long as the period of her development, while man's is but little more than two and 
one-half times as long as the period of his development, which is a little slower. 
Now, the respective strength of the two organisms should be measured by this 
standard." 

" The difference is greater than my readings had led me to believe." 

"You have read only the statistical summaries bearing on the average length of 
life. But if to these statistical facts we add physiological facts, the difference will 
appear very much greater yet." 

"That is so, Sacha; I thought — and the thought now strikes me still more forci- 
bly — that, if the feminine organism is better fitted to resist destructive forces, it 
is probable that woman could en-liu-e moral shocks with the greater ease and firm- 
ness. But in reality the opposite seems to be the truth." 
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"Yes, it is probable. But it is only a supposition. It is true, nevertheless, that 
your con^.usion is derived from indisputable facts. The vigor of the organism is 
very intimately connected with the vigor of the nerves. Woman's nerves are 
probably more elastic and of more solid texture, and, if that is the case, they 
ought to endm-e painful shocks and sensations with the greater ease and firmness. 
In actual life we have far too many examples of the contrary. Woman is very 
often tormented by things that man endures easily. Not much efEort has been 
made as yet to analyze the causes which, given our historical situation, show us 
phenomena the opposite of what we are justified in expecting from the very con- 
stitution of the organism. But one of these causes is plain ; it governs all histori- 
cal phenomena and all the phases of our present condition. It is the force of 
bias, a bad habit, a false expectation, a false fear. If a person says to himself, 'I 
can do nothing,' he finds himself unable to do anything. Now, women have al- 
ways been told that they are weak, and so they feel weak and to all intents and 
purposes are weak. You know instances where men really in good health have 
been seen to waste away and die from the single thought that they were going to 
weaken and die. But there are also instances of this in the conduct of great 
masses of people, entire humanity. One of the most remarkable is furnished by 
military history. In the Middle Ages infantry imagined that it could not hold its 
own against cavalry, and actually it could not. Entire armies of foot soldiers were 
scattered like flocks of sheep by a few hundred horsemen ; and that lasted until 
the English foot^oldiers, small proprietors, proud and independent, appeared on 
the Continent. These did not share this fear, and were not accustomed to sur- 
render without a struggle. They conquered every time they met the innumerable 
and formidable French cavalry. Do yon remember those famous defeats of French 
horsemen by small armies of English foot-soldiers at Cr€cy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
conrt? The same fact was repeated when the Swiss foot-soldiers once got the 
idea that they had no reason to think themselves weaker than the feudal cavaby. 
The Austrian horsemen, and afterwards those of Burgundy, stUl more numerous, 
were beaten by them in every fight. The other horsemen wanted to meet them 
also, and were always routed. Everybody saw then that infantry was a more solid 
body than cavalry : but entire centuries had gone by in which infantry was very 
weak in comparison with cavalry, simply because it thought itself so." 

" True, Sacha. We are weak because we consider ourselves so. But it seems to 
me that there is still another cause. I have us two in mind. Does it not seem to 
you. that I changed a great deal during the two weeks when you did not see me?" 

"Yes, you grew very thin and pale." 

"It is precisely that which is revolting to my pride when I remember that no 
one noticed you grow thin or pale, though you suffered and struggled as much as 
I. How did you do it?" 

"This is the reason, then, why these lines about Eatia, who escapes sorrow 
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through labor, have made such an impression on you! I endured struggle and 
suffering with reasonable ease, because I had not much time to think about tnem. 
During the time that I devoted to them I suffered horribly, but my urgent daily 
duties forced me to forget them the greater part of the time. I had to prepare 
my lessons and attend to my patients. In spite of myself I rested during that 
time from my bitter thoughts. On the rare days when I had leisure, I felt my 
strength leaving me. It seems to me that, if I had abandoned myself for a week 
to my thoughts, I should have gone mad." 

" That'sit, exactly. Of late I have seen that the origin of the difference between 
ns was there. One must have work that cannot be neglected or postponed, and 
then one is incomparably securer against sorrow." 

"But you had a great deal of work too." 

"My household duties, to be sure, but I was not obliged to attend to them, and 
often, when my sadness was too strong, I neglected them to abandon myself to my 
thoughts ; one always abandons that which is least important. As soon as one's 
feelings get firm possession of them, these drive all petty cares out of the mind. I 
have lessons ; these are more important ; but I can neglect them when I like, and 
the work is not absorbing. I give it only such attention as I choose ; if my mind 
wanders during the lesson, no great harm is done. And again : do I live by my 
lessons? Is my position dependent on them? No, my main support then came 
from Dmitry's work as it now comes from youa-s. The lessons allow me to flatter 
myself that I am independent, and are by no means useless. But then I could get 
along without them. 

"Then I tried, in order to drive away the thoughts which were tormenting me, 
to busy myself in the shop more than usual. But I did it only by an effort of the 
will. I understood well enough that my presence in the shop was necessary only 
for an hour or an hour and a half, and that, if I stayed longer, I was tying myself 
down to a fatigue which, though certainly useful, was not at all indispensable. 
And thin, can such altruistic occupation sustain persons as ordinary as I am? The 
Kakhmetoffs are another sort of people: they are so much concerned about the 
common welfare that to work for public ends is a necessity to them, so much so 
thp' to them altruistic life takes the place of private life. But we do not scale 
these high summits, we are not RakhmStoffs, and our private life is the only thing, 
properly speaking, that is indispensable to us. The shop was not my matter, after 
all; I was concerned in it only for others and for my ideas; but I am one of those 
who take little interest in .the afiairs of others, though they are suffering them- 
selves. What we need in such cases is a personal, urgent occupation, upon which 
our life depends; such an occupation, considering my feelings and condition, would 
weigh more with me than all the impulses of passion; it alone could serve to sup- 
port me in a struggle against an omnipotent passion; it alone gives strength and 
rest. I want such an occupation." 
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" You are right, my Mend," said KirsanofE, warmly, kissing hLs wife, whose eyes 
spaxkled with animation. "To think that it has not occurred to mc Icfore, when 
it would liave been so simple; I did not even notice itl Yes, Verotehka, no one 
can thuikfor another. If you wish to be comfortable, think for yourself of your- 
self; no one can take your place. To love as I love, and not to have understood 
all this before you explained it to me 1 But," he continued, laughing, and still kiss- 
ing his wife, "why do you think this occupation necessary now? Are you becom- 
ing amorously inclined towards any one?" 

Vera Pavlovna began to laugh heartUy, and for some minutes mad laughter pre- 
vented them from speaking. 

"Yes, we can laugh at that now," she said, at last : "both of us can now be sure 
that nothing of the kind wiU ever happen to either of us. But seriously, do you 
know what I am thinking about now? Tliough my love for Dmitry was not the 
love of a completely developed woman, neither did he love me in the way in which 
we understand love. Hih feeling for me was a mixture of strong friendship with 
the fire of amorous passion. He had a great friendship for me, but his amorous 
transports needed but a woman for their satisfaction, not me personally. No, that 
was not love. Did he care much about my thoughts? No, no more than I did 
about his. There was no real love between us.'' 

"You are unjust to him, Verotehka." 

"No, Sacha, it is reaUy so. Between us it is useless to praise him. We both 
know very well in what high esteem we hold him ; it is vain for him to say that it 
would have been easy to separate me from him ; it is not so; you said in the same 
way that it was easy for you to struggle against your passion. Yet, however sin- 
cere his words and yours, they must not be understood or construed literally. 

" Oh 1 my friend, I understand how much you suffered. And this is how I under- 
stand it." 

"Verotehka, you stifle me. Confess that, besides the force of sentiment, you also 
wanted to show me your muscular force. How strong you are, indeed I But how 
could you be otherwise with such a chest?" 

"My dear Sacha 1" 

vm 

"But you did not let me talk business, Sacha," began Vdra Pavlovna, when, two 
hours later, they sat down to tea, 
" I did not let you talk? Was it my fault?" 
" Certauily." 

" Who began the indulgence? " 
"Are you not ashamed to say that?" 
"What?" 
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" That I began the indulgence. Fie I tho idea of thus compromising a modest 
woman on the plea of coldness ! " 

"Indeed! Do you not preach equality? Why not equality of initiative as v/ell?" 

" Ha, ha, ha I a fine argument I But would you dare to accuse me of being il- 
logical? Do I not try to maintain equality in initiative also? I take now the 
initiative of continuing our serious conversation, which we have too thoroughly 
forgotten." 

" Take it, if you will, but I refuse to follow you, and I take the initiative of con- 
tinuing to forget it. Give me your hand." 

"But we must finish our talk, Sacha." 

"We shall have time enough tomorrow. Now, you see, I am absorbed in an 
analysis of this hand." 

rx. 

"Sacha, let us finish our conversation of yesterday. We must do so, because I 
am getting ready to go with you, and you must know why," said V&a Pavlovns. 
ttie next morning. 

"You are coming with me?" 

" Certainly. You asked me, Sacha, why I wanted an occupation upon which my 
life should depend, which I should look upon as seriously as you on yours, which 
should be as engaging as yom-s, and which should require as much attention as 
yours requires. I want this occupation, my dear friend, because I am very proud. 
When I think that during my days of trial my feelings became so visible in my 
person that others could analyze them, I am thoroughly ashamed. I do not speak 
of my sufferings. You had to struggle and suffer no less than I, and you triumphed 
where I was conquered. I wish to be as strong as you, your equal in everything. 
And I have found the way ; I have thought a great deal since we left each other 
yesterday, and I have found it all alone ; you were unwilling to aid me with your 
advice ; so much the worse for you. It is too late now. Yes, Sacha, you may be 
very anxious about me, my dear friend, but how happy we shall be if I prove cap- 
able of success in what I wish to undertake I " 

Ve'ra Pavlovna had just thought of an occupation which, under KirsanofE's guid- 
ance and her hand in his, she could engage in successfully. 

Lopoukhofi, to be sure, had not hindered her at all; on the contrary, she was 
sure of finding support from him in all serious matters. But it was only under se- 
rious circumstances that he was as devoted and firm as KirsanofE would have been. 
This he had shown when, in order to marry her and deliver her from her oppressive 
situation, he had sacrificed all his scientific dreams and exposed himself to the suf- 
ferings of hunger. Yes, when the matter was serious, his hand was held out to her, 
but usually it was wanting. V^ra Pavlovna, for instance, organized her shop : if, 
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in any way whatever, his aid had been indispensable, Loponkhoff would have given 
it with pleasure. But why did he actually give almost no aid at aU? He stood in 
the way of nothing; he approved what was done and rejoiced at it. But he had 
his own life as she had hers. Now it is not the same. Kirsanoff does not wait for 
his wife to ask him to participate in aU that she does. He is as interested in every- 
thing that is dear to her as she is in everything that relates to him. 

From this new life Vdra Pavlovna derives new strength, and what formerly 
seemed to her as if it would never leave the realms of the ideal now appears en- 
tirely within reach. 

As for her thoughts, this is the order in which they came to her : 



"Almost all the paths of civil life are formally closed to us, and those which are 
not closed by formal obstacles are by practical diflSculties. Only the family is left 
us. What occupation can we engage in, outside of the family? That of a govern- 
ess is almost the om^ one; perhaps we have one other resource, — that of giving 
lessons (such lessons as are left after the men have chosen). But we aU rush into 
this single path and stifle there. We are too numerous to find independence in it. 
There are so many to choose from that no one needs us. Who would care to be a 
governess? When any one wants one, he is besieged by ten, a hundred, or even 
more applicants, each trying to get the place to the detriment of the others. 

"No, until women launch out into a greater number of careers, they will not en- 
joy independence. It is difficult, to be sure, to open a new road. But I occupy an 
especially favorable position for doing it. I should be ashamed not to profit by it. 
We are not prepared for serious duties. For my part, I do not know how far a 
guide is indispensable to me in order to confront them. But I do know that every 
time I need him I shall find Viim, and that he wiU always take great pleasure in 
helping me. 

"Public prejudice has closed to us such paths of independent activity as the law 
has not forbidden us to enter. But I can enter whichever of these paths I choose, 
provided I am willing to brave the usual gossip. Which shall I choose? My hus- 
band is a doctor; he devotes aU his leisure time to me. With such a man it would 
be easy for me to attempt to follow the medical profession. 

"Indeed, it is very important that there should be women-physicians. They 
would be very usefiQ to persons of their own sex. It is much easier for a woman 
to talk to another woman than to a man. How much distress, suffering, and death 
would thus be averted I The experiment must be tried." 

XI. 

V^ra Pavlovna finished the conversation with her husband by putting on her 
hat to follow him to the hospital, y.here she wished to try her nerves and see if she 
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could Btand the sight of blood and whether she would be capable of pursumg the 
study of anatomy. In view of Kirsanoff's position in the hospital, there certainly 
would be no obstacles in the way of this attempt. 



I have already unconsciously compromised Vdra Pavlovna several times from 
the poetical standpoint; I have not concealed the fact, for instance, that she dined 
every day, and generally with a good appetite, and that further she took tea twice 
a day. But I have now reached a poiat where, in spite of the depravity of my 
tastes, I am seized with scruples, and timidly I ask myself : Would it not be better 
to conceal this circumstance? What will be thought of a woman capable of study- 
ing medicine? 

What coarse nerves, what a hard heart, she must have I She is not a woman, 
she is a butcher. Nevertheless, remembering that I do not set up my characters as 
ideal types, I calm myself : let them judge as they will of the coarseness of Vdra 
Pavlovna's nature, how can that concern me? She is coarse? Weill be it so. 

Consequently I say in the most cold-blooded way that she found it one thing to 
look at others do and quite another to do herself. And indeed whoever is at work 
has no time to be frightened and feel repugnance or disgust. So Vdra Pavlovna 
studies medicine, and I number among my acquaintances one of those who intro- 
duced this novelty among us. She felt transformed by the study, and she said to 
herself: In a few years I shall get a foothold. 

That is a great thought. There is no complete happiness without complete in- 
dependence. Poor women that you are, how few of you enjoy this happiness I 

xn. 

One year, two years pass; yet another year wUl pass from the time of her mar- 
riage with Eirsanofi, and Vdra Pavlovna's occupation will be the same as now; 
many years wUl pass, and her days will stiU be the same, unless something special 
happens. Who knows what the future wUl bring? Up to the time when I write 
these lines, nothing special has happened, and V^ra Pavlovna's occupations have 
not changed. Now that the frank confession of Vdra Pavlovna's bad taste in dar- 
ing to study medicine and succeed in it has been made, it is easy for me to speak 
of anything; nothing else can harm her as much iu the estimation of the public. 
So I will say that now, in the Eue Serguievskaia, V&a Pavlovna's day is divided 
into three parts, — by her morning cup of tea, her dinner, and her evening tea; yes, 
she has kept up the unpoetic habit of dining every day and taking tea twice a day; 
she finds it pleasant; in general, she has kept up all her habits of that sort. 

Many other things have remained the same as before in this new and peaceful 
life. 
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The rooms are divided into the neutral and tlie non-neutral; all llio rules regard- 
ing entrance into the non-neutral rooms are still the same. However, there are a 
few notable changes. 

For instance, they no longer take tea in the neutral room; they take their eve- 
ning tea in Kirsanoff's study and their morning tea in Vera Tavlovna's chamber. 

On awaking in the morning she dozes and tosses about as of old, now sleeping, 
now meditating. She now has two new subjects of reflection, which in the third 
year of her marriage were followed by a third, the little !BIitia,* so named in honor 
of her friend Dmitry ; the two others are, first, the sweet thought of the independ- 
ence that she is to acquire, and, second, the thought of Sacha; the latter cannot 
even be called a special thought, being mingled with all her thoughts, for her dear 
husband participates in her whole life. 

After having taken a bath, she takes tea, or rather cream, with Sacha, after which 
she lounges again, not on her bed this time, but on her little divan, until ten or 
eleven o'clock, the time when Sacha is to go to the hospital, or the clinique, or else 
the academical lecture-room. But her mornings were not on that account devoted 
to idleness ; as soon as Sacha, after drinking his last cup, had lit his cigar, one of 
the two said to the other: "Let's go to work," or else: " Enough 1 enough I now for 
workl " What work? you ask. The private lesson. Sacha is her private tutor in 
medicine; she is aided by him stiU further in mathematics, and in Latin, which is 
perhaps even more tiresome than mathematics, but for that matter the Academy of 
Medicine requires but very little. I should be very careful about asserting that 
Vdra Pavlovna will ever know enough Latin to translate even two lines of Corne- 
lius Nepos, but she already knew enough to decipher the Latin phrases which she 
met in medical books, and that was what she needed. This is the finishing touch; 
I see that I am compromising Vera Pavlovna enormously: probably the reader 
with the pen" 

XTTf. 
A DIGRES6I027 CONCEBKHTG blue-stoceinos. 

"j4 ihtestocking I The last degree of blue-stocHnffl I cannot abide a blue- 
stocking. A blue-stocking is stupid and tiresome!" exclaims angrily, but not 
without dignity, the reader with the penetrating eye. 

The reader with the penetrating eye and myseH are considerably attached to 
each other. He has insulted me once, I have put him out doors twice, and, in 
spite of all, we cannot help exchanging cordial words ; a mysterious inclination of 
hearts, is it not? 



• Mitia is the dimiuntiTe of Dmitry. 
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"O reader with the penetrating eyel" I say to him, "you are quite right: the 
blue-stocking is stupid and tiresome, and it is impossible to endure him. That you 
have seen correctly; but you have not seen who the blue-stocting is. Tou shall 
see him, as in a mirror. The blue-stocking is the man who speaks with importance 
and stupid affectation of literary and scientific matters, of which he does not know 
the arb-c, and who speaks of them, not because he is interested in them, but to make 
a show of brains (of which nature has been very niggardly to him), of his lofty aspi- 
rations (of which he has as many as the chair on which he sits), and of his learning 
(he has as much as a parrot). Do you know this coarse face, this carefully-brushed 
head? It is you, my dear sir. Yes, however long you let your beard grow, or how- 
ever carefully you shave it off, in any case you are indubitably and incontestably a 
blue-stocking of the most authentic stamp. That is why I have twice put you out 
doors, simply because I cannot endure blue-stockings. Among us men there are 
ten times as many as among women. 

" But any person, of whatever sex, who, with any sensible object in view, engages 
in something useful, is simply a human being engaged in business, and nothing 
else." 

XIV. 

The Kirsanoffs were now the intellectual centre of a large number of families 
in a condition similar to their own and sharing their ideas ; these associations 
took half of their leism-e time. But there is one thing of which unfortunately it 
is necessary to speak at too great length to many individuals in order to be under- 
stood. Whoever has not felt himself must at least have read that there is a great 
difference between a simple evening party and one where the object of your love 
is present. That is well known. But what very few have felt is that the charm 
which love gives to everything should not be a passing phenomenon in man's life, 
that this intense gleam of life should not light simply the period of desire, of 
aspiration, the period called courting, or seeking in marriage; no, this period 
should be only the ravishing dawn of a day more ravishing yet. Light and heat 
increase during the greater part of the day; so during the comse of life ought 
love and its delights to increase. Among people of the old society such is not the 
case ; the poetry of love does not sm-vive satisfaction. The contrary is the rule 
among the people of the new generation whose life I am describing. The longer 
they live together, the more they are lighted and warmed by the poetry of love, 
jmtU the tune when the care of their growing childi'en absorbs theni. Then tins 
care, sweeter than personal enjoyment, becomes uppermost; but until then love 
grows incessantly. That which the men of former times enjoyed only for a few 
short months the new men keep for many years. 

And why so ? It is a secret which I will unveil to you, if you wish. It is a 
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fine secret, one worth having, and it is not difficult. One need have but a pure 
heart, an upright soid, and that new and just conception of the human being 
which prompts respect for the liberty of one's life comijanion. Look upon your 
wife as you looked upon 3'our sweetheart ; remember that she at any moment has 
the right to say to you : " I am dissatisfied with you ; leave me." Do this, and 
ten years after your marriage she will inspire in you the same enthusiasm that she 
did when she was your sweetheart, and she will have as much charm for you as 
then and even more. Recognize her liberty as openly, as explicitly, and with as 
little reserve, as you recognize the liberty of your friends to be your friends or 
not, and ten years, twenty years, after marriage you will be as dear to her as when 
you were her sweetheart. This is the way in which the people of our new gene- 
ration Hve. Their condition in this respect is very enviable. Among them hus- 
bands and wives are loyal, sincere, and love each other always more and more. 

After ten years of marriage they do not exchange false kisses or false words. 
" A lie was never on his lips ; there was no deception in his heart," was said of 
some one in a certain book. In reading these things we say : The author, when 
he wrote this book, said to himself that this was a man whom all must admire as 
one to be celebrated. This author did not foresee that new men would arise, who 
would not admit among their acquaintances people who had not attained the 
height of his unparalleled hero, and the readers of the aforesaid book will have 
difficulty in understanding what I have just said, especially if I add that my he- 
roes do not consider their numerous friends as exceptions, but simply as estimable, 
though very ordinary, individuals of the new generation. 

What a pity that at the present hour there are stiU more than ten antediluvians 
for every new manl It is very natural, however. An antediluvian world can 
have only an antediluvian population. 

XV. 

" See, we have been living together for three years already [formerly it was one 
year, then two, next it wiU be four, and so on], and we are still like lovers who 
see each other raiely and secretly. Where did the idea come from, Sacha, that 
love grows weaker when there is nothing to disturb possession ? People who be- 
lieve that have not known true love. They have known only self-love or erotic 
fancies. True love really begins with life in common." 

"Am I not the inspiration of this remark?" 

"Tou? Ton will in a few years forget medicine, unlearn to read, and lose all 
your intellectual faculties, and you wiU end by seeing nothing but me." 

Such conversations are neither long nor frequent, but they sometimes occur. 
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Conversations like these are more frequent. 

" Sacha, how your love sustains me 1 It inspires in me the power of indepen<l- 
eiice even against you. Does my love give nothing to you ? " 

" To me. No less than to you. This continuous, strong, healthy excitement of 
the nerves necessarily develops the nervous system [gross materialism, let us note 
with the reader with the penetrating eye] ; consequently my intellectual and moral 
forces grow in proportion to your love." 

" Yes, Sacha, I understand what they say (I should not dare to believe it if I 
were the only one to see it, not being a disinterested witness) ; others see, as 
I do, that your eyes are becoming clearer and your expression more intense and 
powerful." 

" There is no reason to praise me for that, even in your behalf, V^rotchka. We 
are one and the same being. But it is sure that, my thought having become much 
more active, it must be reflected in my eyes. When I come to draw inferences 
from my observations, I now do in an hour what formerly required several hours. 
I can hold in my mind many more facts than before, and my deductions are larger 
and more complete. If I had had any germ of genius in me, Vdrotchka, with this 
sentiment I should have become a great genius. If I had been given a little of 
the creative power, with the sentiment which dominates me I could have acquired 
the strength to revolutionize science. But I was bom to be only a drudge, an or- 
dinary and obscure laborer able to handle special questions only. That is what I 
was without yon. Now, you know, I am something else : much more is expected 
of me ; it is believed that I wUl revolutionize an entire branch of science, the whole 
theory of the functions of the nervous system. And I feel that I shall meet this 
expectation. At the age of twenty-four man has a broader and bolder intellectual 
view than at the age of twenty-nine, or thirty, or thirty-two, and so on. I am as 
strong as I was at twenty-four. And I feel that I am stiU growing, which would 
not be so were it not for you. I did not grow during the two or three years pre- 
ceding our union. You have restored to me the freshness of early youth and the 
strength to go much farther than I could have gone without your love." 



Conversations like these are very frequent also. 

"My dear friend, I am reading Boccaccio now [what immorality I let us note 
with the reader with the penetrating eye. Only we men may read that ; but for 
my part I am going to make this remark : a woman will hear the reader with the 
penetrating eye give utterance to more conventional filth in five minutes than she 
will find in all Boccaccio, and she will not bear from the reader with the pene- 
trating eye a single one of those luminous, fresh, and pure words in which Boc- 
caccio abounds] : yon are right in saying that he has very great talent. Some of 
his tales deserve to be placed beside the best dramas of Shakspere for depth and 
delicacy of psychological analysis." 
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"How do his bumoroua stories, where Boccaccio is so broad, please you?" 

"Some of them are funny, but generally they are tiresome, like every farce, from 
being too coarse." 

"But he must be pardoned; he lived five hundred years before our time. What 
now seems to us too filthy and too much like Billingsgate was not considered im- 
proper then." 

"It is the same with many of our manners and customs; they will seem coarse 
and unclean in much less than five hundred years. But I pay no attention to the 
license of Boccaccio ; I speak of those novels of his in which he describes an ele- 
vated and passionate love so well. It is there that his great talent appears. I 
come back to what I was going to say : he paints very well and very vividly. But, 
judging from his writings, we may say that they did not know in those days that 
delicacy of love which we know now ; love was not felt so deeply, although it is 
said to have been the epoch when they enjoyed it most completely. No, the peo- 
ple of that day did not enjoy love so weU. Their sentiments were too superficial 
and their intoxication too mild and transient." 



XVL 

A year had passed ; the new shop, thoroughly organized, was doing weU. The 
two shops cooperated: when one was overworked, it sent orders to the other. 
They kept a running account with each other. Their means were already so 
large that they were able to open a store on the Perspective Nevsky : but they 
had to cooperate more closely, which embarrassed Vdra Pavlovna and Madame 
MertzalofE not a little. Although the two associations were friendly, met fre- 
quently, and often took walks together in the suburbs, the idea of complete coop- 
eration between the two enterprises was new, and a great deal had to be done. 
Nevertheless the advantage of having their own store on the Perspective Nevsky 
was evident, and, after experimenting for some months. Vera Pavlovna and Mad- 
ame Mertzaloff finally succeeded. A new sign appeared on the Perspective Nevsky 
in French : Au bon travail. Magasin de Nouveautcs.* With the opening of the 
store business began to improve rapidly, and was done to better and better advan- 
tage. Madame MertzalofE and Vdra Pavlovna cherished the dream of seeing the 
number of shops rise from two to five, ten, twenty. 

Three months after the opening of the store KirsanofE received a visit from one 
of his colleagues with whom he was somewhat acquainted. The latter talked to 
him a great deal of various medical applications, and especially of the astonishing 
efficacy of his method, which consisted in placing on the breast and belly two 



* Good work. Linen-diapei's Btoie. 
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small bags, narrow and long, filled ■with pounded ice and each wrapped in four 
napkins. In conclusion, he said that one of his friends wished to make Kirsanoff's 
acquaintance. 

Kirsanofi complied with this desire. The acquaintance was an agi-eeable one, 
and the conversation turned on many things, — among others the store. Kirsanoff 
explained that it had been opened for an exclusively commercial purpose. They 
talked a long time about the sign ; was it well to have the sign bear the word 
travail? Kirsanofl said that Au bon travail meant in Russian a house that filled its 
orders well : then they discussed the question whether it would not be better to 
substitute for this motto the name of the manager. Kirsanoff objected that his 
wife's Russian name would drive away much custom.* At last he said that his 
wife's name was V&a, which, translated into French, was/oz, and that it would be 
sufficient to put on the sign, instead of ^u bon travail, A la bonne foi. This would 
have a most innocent meaning, — simply a house that was conscientious, — and be- 
sides the name of the manager would appear. After some discussion they decided 
that this was feasible. Kirsanofl led the conversation on such subjects with espe- 
cial zeal, and, as a general thing, carried his point, so that he returned home well 
satisfied. 

Madame Mertzaloff and V^ra Pavlovna, however, had to abate their fine hopes, 
and think only of preserving what had been already achieved. 

The founders of the establishment considered themselves fortunate in the statu 
quo. Kirsanoff's new acquaintance continued his visits and proved very interest- 
ing. Two years went by, and nothing of especial note happened. 

XVII. 

LETTEE OF KAT^BIKA VA8SII.IEVNA POLOSOFF. 

St. Petersburg, August 17, 1860. 

My dear Polina, I wish to teU you of something new which I have just discov- 
ered, which has pleased me greatly, and which I am now zealously concerned in. 
I am sure that it will interest you. But the most important point is that you per- 
haps wiU engage in something similar. It is so agreeable, my friend. 

It is about a sewing-women's shop, — two shops, to speak more accurately, both 
based on the same principle, both founded by one woman, whose acquaintance I 
made only a fortnight ago and whose friend I have already become. I am now 
helping her on condition that she will help me to organize a similar shop. This 
lady's name is Vdra Pavlovna Kirsanoff, still young, kind, gay, quita to my fancy; 

•The most famona and well-known dressmaking and milliner; establisbmente in St. Petersburg are 
kept by Frenchwomen. 
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she resembles you, Polina, more than your Eatia, who is so quiet. She is an ener- 
getic and fearless person. Hearing of her shop by chance, — they told me of but 
one, — I came directly to her without recommendation or pretext, and simply told 
her that I was much interested in her shop. We became friends at our first inter- 
view, and the more easily because in her husband, KirsanofE, I found again that 
Doctor KirsanofE who rendered me so great a service, you remember, five years ago. 

After talking with me for half an hour and seeing that I was really in sympathy 
with these things, V&a Pavlovna took me to her shop, the one which she person- 
ally superintends (the other shop is now in charge of one of her friends, also a very 
excellent person). I wish now to give you an account of the impression made 
upon me by this first visit. This impression was so vivid and new that I hastened 
to write it in my journal, long since abandoned, but now resumed in consequence 
of a peculiar circumstance which I perhaps will tell you about some time. I am 
very glad that I thus fixed my thoughts ; otherwise I should now forget to men- 
tion many things which struck me at the time. Today, after two weeks, what 
astonished me so much seems ordinary. And, curiously enough, the more ordinary 
I find it all, the more I become attached to it. 

Having said thus much, dear FoUna, I now copy my journal, adding to it some 
later observations. 

We then went to the shop. On entering, I saw a large room, well furnished 
and containing a grand piano, as if the room belonged to the residence of a family 
spending four or five thousand roubles a year. It was the reception room ; the 
sewing-women also spent their evenings there. Then we visited the twenty other 
rooms occupied by the worHng-women. They are all very well furnished, although 
the furniture is not aliie in all of them, having been bought as occasion required. 

After seeing the rooms where the working-women slept, we went into the rooms 
where they worked. There I found young girls very well dressed in inexpensive 
silt or muslin. It was evident from their gentle and tender faces that they lived 
comfortably. You cannot imagine how I was struck by all this. I made the ac- 
quaintance of several of these young girls on the spot. AU had not reached the 
same degree of intellectual development : some already used the language of edu- 
cated people, had some acquaintance with literature, like our young ladies, and 
knew a little about history and foreign countries ; two of them had even read a 
great deal. Others, who had been in the shop but a short time, were less devel- 
oped, but still one could talk with any of them as with a young girl who has re- 
ceived a certain amount of education. Grenerally speaking, the degree of their 
development is proportional to the time that they have been in the shop. 

We stayed there to dinner. The dinner consists of three dishes ; that day they 
had rice soup, baked fish with sauce, and veal ; after dinner tea and cofEee were 
served. The dinner was so good that I ate vfith great relish ; I should not consider 
it a privation to eat so always, and yet you know that my father has always had a 
very good cook. 
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When we returned to Vera Pavlovna's, she and her husband explained to me 
that there was nothing astonishing in this. All that I saw, they said, was due to 
two causes. 

On the one hand a greater profit for the sewing-women, and on the other a 
greater economy in their expenses. 

Do you understand why they earn more ? They work on their own account, 
they are their own employers, and consequently they get the part which would 
otherwise remain in their employer's pocket. But that is not all ; in working for 
their own benefit and at their own cost, they save in provisions and time : their 
work goes on faster and with less expense. 

It is evident that there is a great saving also in the cost of their maintenance. 
They buy everything at wholesale and for cash, and consequently get everything 
cheaper than if they bought on credit and at retail. 

Besides this, many expenses are much diminished, and some become utterly 
useless. 

According to the calculation made for me by Kirsanoff, the sewing-women, in- 
stead of the hundred roubles a year which they ordinarily earn, receive two hun- 
dred, but, by living in cooperation and buying everything at wholesale and in 
quantities not exceeding the wants of the association (for instance, the twenty- 
five working-women have only five umbrellas), they use these two hundred roubles 
twice as advantageously. 

Such is the marvel that I have seen, dear Polina, the explanation of which is so 
eimple. Now I am so accustomed to this marvel that it seems strange to me that 
I was ever astonished at it. Why did I not expect to find everything as I did 
find it? 

Write me whether you can interest yourself in a shop of this sort. I am doing 
so, Polina, and find it very pleasant. Yours, 

K. POIOSOPF. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 
New Characters and the Conclusion. 



Mademoiselle PolosofE said ia her letter to her friend that she was tinder obliga- 
tions to V^ra Pavlovna's husband. To understand this it is necessary to know who 
her father was. 

PolosofE had been a captain or lieutenant, but had resigned his office. Following 
the custom of the good old days, he had led a dissipated life and devoured a large 
inheritance. After having spent all he had, he reformed and sent in his resigna- 
tion, in order to make a new fortune. Gathering up the debris of his old fortune, 
he had left about ten thousand roubles in the paper money of that time.* With 
this sum he started as a small dealer in wheat: he began by taking all sorts of 
little contracts, availing himself of every advantageous opportunity when his means 
permitted, and in ten yeai-s he amassed a considerable capital. With the reputa- 
tion of so positive and shrewd a man, and with his rank and name well known in 
the vicinity, he could select a bride from the daughters of the merchants in the two 
provinces in which he did business. He reasonably chose one with a dowry of half 
a million (likewise in paper). He was then fifty years old; that was twenty years 
before the time when his daughter and V&a Pavlovna became friends, as we have 
seen. With this new fortune added to his own, he was able to do business on a 
large scale, and ten years later he found himself a millionaire in the money then 
in circulation. His wife, accustomed to country life, had kept him away from the 
capital; but she died, and then he went to St. Petersburg to Uve. His business 
took a stiU better turn, and in another ten years he was reputed to be worth three 
or four millions. Young girls and widows set their caps for him, but he did not 
wish to marry again, partly through fidelity to his wife's memory, and still more 
because he did not wish to impose a step-mother upon his daughter Eatia, of whom 
he was very fond. 

PolosofE's operations grew larger and larger; he might already have been the 
possessor, not of three or four millions, but of a good ten, had he taken the liquor 
privilege ; but he felt a certain repugnance to that business, which he did not con- 
sider as respectable as contracts and supplies. His millionaire colleaguea made 
great fun of this casuistry, and they were not wrong; but he, though wrong, held 
to his opinion. "I am a merchant," said he, "and I do not wish to get rich by ex- 

* A. silver rouble, In the money of today, is wortli tliree and one-half times at mnch as a pai>er ronlile. 
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tortion." Nevertheless, about a year before his daughter mado V^ra Pavloraa's 
acquaintance, he was furnished with only too glaring a proof that his business at 
bottom was scarcely distinguishable from the liquor monopoly, although in his 
opinion it differed much. He had an enormous contract for a supply of cloth, or 
provisions, or shoe leather, or somethiag or other, — I don't know exactly what; 
age, hia steady success, and the growing esteem in which he was held rendering 
him every year more and more haughty and obstinate, he quarreled vdth a man 
who was necessary to him, flew into a passion, insulted him, and his luck turned. 

A week afterwards he was told to submit. 

"I will not." 

"You will be ruined." 

"What do I care? I will not." 

A month later the same thing was repeated to him, he gave the same reply, and 
in fact he did not submit; but he was utterly ruined. His merchandise lay upon 
his hands; further, some evidences of neglect or sharp practice were found; and 
his three or four millions vanished. Polosoff, at the age of seventy, became a beg- 
gar, — that is, a beggar in comparison with what he had been; but, comparisons 
aside, he was comfortably well oS. He stUl had an interest in a stearine factory, 
and, not in the least humiliated, he became manager of this factory at a very fair 
salary. Besides this, some tens of thousands of roubles had been saved by I know 
not what chance. With this money, had he been ten or fifteen years younger, he 
could have begun again to make his fortune, but at his age this was not to be 
thought of. And PolosofE's only plan, after due reflection, was to sell the factory, 
which did not pay. This was a good idea, and he succeeded in making the other 
stockholders see that a prompt sale was the only way to save the money invested 
in the enterprise. He thought also of finding a husband for his daughter. But 
his first care was to sell the factory, invest all his capital in five per cent, bonds, — 
which were then beginning to be fashionable, — and live quietly out the remainder 
of his days, dwelling sometimes on his past grandeur, the loss of which he had 
borne bravely, losing with it neither his gayety nor his firmness. 

n. 

PdosofE loved Eatia and did not let ultra-aristocratic governesses hold his 
daughter too severely in check. " These are stupidities," said he of all efforts to 
correct her attitudes, manners, and other similar things. When Katia was fifteen, 
he agreed with her that she could dispense with the English governess as well as 
with the French one. Then Katia, having fully secured her leisure, was at per- 
fect liberty in the house. To her liberty then meant liberty to read and dream. 
Friends she had but few, being intimate with only two or three; but her suitors 
were innumerable: she was the only daughter of PolosofE, possessor — immense! — 
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of four miUionsI But Slatia read and dreamed, and the suitors despaired. She 
was ahready seventeen, and she read and dreamed and did not fall in love. But 
suddenly she began to grow thin and pale, and at last fell seriously ilL 

m. 

Kirsanofi was not in active practice, but he did not consider that he had a right 
to refuse to attend consultations of physicians. And at about that time — a year 
after he had become a professor and a year before his marriage with Vera Pavlovna 
— the bigwigs of St. Petersburg practice began to invite him to their consultations 
often, — even oftener than he liked. These invitations had their motives. The 
first was that the existence of a certain Claude Bernard of Paris had been estab- 
lished; one of the aforesaid big^wigs, having — no one knows why — gone to Paris 
for a scientific purpose, had seen with his own eyes a real flesh-and-blood Claude 
Bernard; he had recommended himseU to him by his rank, his profession, his dec- 
orations, and the high standing of his patients. After listening to hiTin about half 
an hour, Claude Bernard had said to him: "It was quite useless for you to come 
to Paris to study medical progress; you did not need to leave St. Petersburg for 
that." The bigwig took that for an endorsement of his own labors, and, returning 
to St. Petersburg, pronounced the name of Claude Bernard at least ten times a day, 
adding at least five times, "my learned friend," or, "my illustrious companion in 
science." After that, then, how could they avoid inviting Eirsanoff to the consultap 
tions? It could not be otherwise. The other reason was still more important: all 
the bigwigs saw that Kirsanoff would not try to get away their practice, for he did 
not accept patients, even when begged to take them. It was well known that a 
great many of the bigwig practitioners followed this line of conduct: when the 
patient (in the bigwig's opinion) was approaching an inevitable death and ill- 
intentioned destiny had so arranged things that it was impossible to defeat it, 
either by sending the patient to the springs or by any other sort of exportation 
to foreign parts, it then became necessary to place him in the hands of another 
doctor, and in such cases the bigwig was even almost ready to pay money to have 
the patient taken ofE his hands. EirsanofE rarely accepted ofEers of this sort, and 
to get rid of them generally recommended his friends in active practice, keeping 
for himself only such cases as were interesting from a scientific standpoint. Why 
should they not invite to consultations, then, a colleague known to Claude Bernard 
and not engaged in a race after patronage? 

Polosoff, the millionaire, had one of these bigwigs for a doctor, and, when Kat^- 
rina Vassilievna fell seriously ill, the medical consultations were always made up 
of bigwigs. Finally she became so weak that the bigwigs resolved to call in Kir- 
sanov In fact, the problem was a very difficult one for them; the patient had no 
disease, and yet she was growing perceptibly weaker. But some disease must bo 
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fomid, and the doctor having her in charge invented atrophia nervorum, "suspension 
of nervous nutrition." Whether there is such a disease I do not know, but, if it 
exists, even I can see that it is incurable. But as nothing must be left undone to 
save the patient, however hopeless the case, the problem was one for Elirsanoff or 
some other bold young man. 

So a new council was held, which Kirsanoff attended. They examined the pa- 
tient and pressed her with questions ; she answered willingly and very calmly; but 
KirsanoS, after her first words, stood one side, doing nothing but watch the bigwigs 
examine and question; and when, after having worn themselves out and harassed 
her as much as the proprieties in such cases demand, they appealed to Kirsanoff 
with the question: "What do you think, Alexander Matv^itch?" he answered: "I 
have not examined the patient sufficiently. I will remain here. It is an interest- 
ing case. If there is need of another consultation, I wiU tell Carl Fosdorytch," — 
that is, the patient's doctor, whom these words made radiant with happiness at thus 
escaping his atrophia nervorum. When they had gone, Kirsanoff sat down by the 
patient's bed. A mocking smile lighted up her face. 

"It is a pity that we are not acquainted," he began ; " a doctor needs confidence ; 
perhaps I shall succeed in gaining yours. They do not understand your sickness ; 
it requires a certain sagacity. To somid your chest and dose you with drugs would 
be quite useless. It is necessary to know but one thing, — your situation, — and 
then find some way to get you out of it. Ton will aid nie." 

The patient did not say a word. 

"You do not wish to speak to me?" 

The patient did not say a word. 

"Probably you even want me to go away. I ask you only for ten minutes. If 
at the end of that time you consider my presence useless, as you do now, I virill go 
away. You know that sorrow is the only thing that troubles you. You know that, 
if this mental state continues, in two or three weeks, perhaps even sooner, you will 
be past saving. I'erhaps you have not even two weeks to live. Consumption has 
not yet set in, but it is near at hand, and in a person of your age and condition it 
would develop with extraordinary rapidity and might carry you off in a few days." 

The patient did not say a word. 

"You do not answer. You remain indifferent. That means that nothing that 
I have said is new to you. By your very silence you answer ; ' Yes.' Do you know 
vihat any other doctor wotdd do in my place? He would speak to your father. 
Perhaps, were I to have a talk vrith him, it would save you, but, if it would dis- 
please you to have me do so, I will not. And why? Because I make it a rule to 
undertake nothing in any one's behalf against his or her will; liberty is above 
everything, above life itself. Therefore, if you do not vrish me to learn the causa 
of your very dangerous condition, I wiU. not try to find it out. If you say that you 
wish to die, I will only ask yon to give me your reasons for this desire ; even if they 
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i;hould seem to me without foundation, I should still have no right to prevent you; 
Lf, on the contrary, they should seem to me well founded, it would be my duty to 
aid you in your purpose, and I am ready to do so. I am ready to give you poison. 
Under these circmnstauces I beg you to tell me the cause of your sickness." 

The patient did not say a word. 

"You do not deign to answer me? I have no right to question you further, but 
I may ask your permission to teL. you something of myself, which may establish 
greater confidence between us. Yes ' I thank you. You suffer. Well, I suffer 
too. I love a woman passionately, who does not even know that I love her and 
who must never find it out. Do you pity me?" 

The patient did not say a word, but a sad smile appeared upon her face. 

"You are silent, but yet you could not hide fi'om me the fact that my last words 
impressed you more then any that preceded them. That is enough for me; I see 
that you suffer from the same cause as myself. You wish to die. That I clearly 
understand. But to die of consumption is too long, too painful a process. I can 
aid you to die, if you wUl not be aided to live; I say that I am ready to give you 
poison, poison that -rtU lull instantly and painlessly. On this condition, will yon 
furnish me with the means of finding out whether your situation is really as des- 
perate as you believe it to be?" 

"You will not deceive me?" said the patient. 

"Look me steadily in the eyes, and you will see that I will not deceive you." 

The patient hesitated a few moments : " No, I do not know you well enough." 

" Anybody else in my place would have already told you that the feeling from 
which you suffer is a good one. I will not say so yet. Does your father know 
of it? I beg you not to forget that I shall say nothing to him without your per- 
mission." 

"He knows nothing about it." 

"Does he love you?" 

"Yes." 

"What shall I say to you now? What do you think yourself? You say that 
he loves you ; I have heard that he is a man of good sense. Why, then, do you 
think that it would be useless to inform him of your feeUng, and that he would re- 
fuse his consent? If the obstacle consisted only in the poverty of the man whom 
yon love, that would not have prevented you from trying to induce your father to 
give his consent; at least, that is my opinion. So you believe that your father 
thinks Ul of hiTn ; your silence towards your father cannot be otherwise explained. 
Am I not right?" 

The ratient did not say a word. 

"I see that I am not mistaken. Do you know what I tlxink now? Your father 
is an experienced man, who knows men well; you, on the contrary, are inexpe- 
rienced; if any man should seem bad to him and good to you, in all probability 
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you ■would be wrong, not he. You see that I am forced to think so. Do you want 
to know why I say so disagreeable a thing to you? I wiU tell you. Perhaps you 
will resent it, but nevertheless you will say to yourself: 'He says what he thinks; 
he does not dissimulate and does not wish to deceive me.' I shall gain your confi- 
dence. Do I not talk to you like an honest man?" 

The patient answered, hesitating: 

"You are a very strange man, doctor." 

"Not at all; I am simply not like a hypocrite. I have spoken my thought 
frankly. But stiU it is only a supposition. I may be mistaken. Give me the 
means of finding out. Tell me the name of the man whom you love. Then — al- 
ways with your permission — I will go and talk with yoxir father." 

"What will you say to him?" 

"Does he know him weU?" 

"Yes." 

"Then I wiU ask him to consent to yom- marriage on condition that the wedding 
shall take place, not tomorrow, but two or three months hence, in order that you 
may have time to reflect coolly and consider whether your father is not right." 

"He will not consent." 

" In all probability he wUl. If not, I will aid you, as I have already promised." 

Kirsanofi talked a long time in this tone. And at last the patient told him the 
name of the man she loved, and gave him permission to speak to her father. Polo- 
Boff was greatly astonished to learn that the cause of his daughter's exhaustion was 
a desperate passion; he was stiU more astonished when he heard the name of the 
man whom she loved, and said firmly: "Let her die rather. Her death would be 
the lesser misfortune for her as weU as for me." 

The case was the more difficult from the fact that Kirsanoff, after hearing Polo- 
sofi's reasons, saw that the old man was right and not his daughter. 

IV. 

Suitors by hundreds paid court to the heiress of an immense fortune; but the 
society which thronged at Polosofi's dinners and parties was of that very doubtful 
sort and tone which ordinarily fills the parlors of the suddenly rich like PolosofE, 
who have neither relatives nor connections in the real aristocracy. Consequently 
these people ordinarily become the hosts of sharpers and coxcombs as destitute of 
external polish as of internal virtues. That is why Katerina VassUievna was very 
much impressed when among her admiiers appeared a real gallant of the best 
tone; his deportment was much more elegant, and his conversation much wiser 
and more interesting, than those of any of the others. 

The father was quick to notice that she showed a preference for him, and, being 
a, positive, resolute, and firm man, he instantly had an explanation with his daugh- 
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ter : " Dear Katia, SolovtzofE is paying you assiduous attention ; look out for him ; 
he is a very bad man, utterly heartless; you would be bo unhappy with him that I 
would rather see you dead than married to him; it would not be so painful either 
for me or for you." 

Eat^rina Vassilievna loved her father and was accustomed to heed his advice, 
for he never laid any restraint upon her, and she knew that he spoke solely fi-om 
love of her; and, further, it was her nature to try rather to please those who loved 
her than to satisfy her own caprices; sh8 was of those who love to say to their relor 
tives: "Ton wish it; I will do it." She answered her father: "SolovtzofE pleases 
me, but, if you think it better that I should avoid his society, I will follow your 
advice." Certainly she would not have acted in this way, and, in conformity with 
her nature, — not to lie, — she would not have spoken in this way, if she had loved 
him; but at that time she had but a very slight attachment for Solovtzoff, almost 
none at all : he simply seemed to her a little more interesting than the others. She 
became cold towards him, and perhaps ever3rthing would have passed off quietly, 
had not her father in his ardor gone a little too far, just enough for the cunning 
Solovtzoff. He saw that he must play the role of a victim, but where should he 
find a pretext? One day PolosofE happened to indulge in a bitter jest at his ex- 
pense. Solovtzoff, with an air of wounded dignity, took his leave and ceased his 
visits. A week later Katdrina Vassilievna received fi'om him a passionate, but ex- 
tremely humble, letter. He had not hoped that she woiild love him; the happiness 
of sometimes seeing her, though even without speaking to her, had been enough 
for him. And yet he sacrificed this happiness to the peace of his divinity. After 
all, he was happy in loving her even hopelessly, and so on; but no prayers or de- 
sires. He did not even ask for a reply. Other letters of the same style arrived 
from time to time, and finally had an effect upon the young girl. 

Not very quickly, however. After Solovtzoff's vrithdrawal Katerina Vassilievna 
was at first neither sad nor pensive, and before his withdrawal she had abeady be- 
come cold towards him ; and, besides, she had accepted her father's counsel with 
the utmost calmness. Consequently, when, two months later, she grew sad, how 
could her father imagine that Solovtzoff, whom he had already forgotten, had any- 
thing to do vrith it? 

"Ton seem sad, Katia." 

"1? Ko, there is nothing the matter with me." 

A week or two later the old man said to her: 

"But are you not sick, Katia?" 

"No, there is nothing the matter vrith me." 

A fortnight later still : 

"You must consult the doctor, Katia." 

The doctor began to treat Katia, and the old man felt entirely easy again, for 
the doctor saw no danger, but only weakness and a little exhaustion. He pointed 
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out, and correctly enough, that Katerina Vassilievna had led a very fatiguing life 
that -winter, — every evening a party, which lasted tUl two, three, and often five 
o'clock in the morning. "This exhaustion will pass away." But, far from pass- 
ing away, the esliaustion went on increasing. 

Why, then, did not Katerina Vassilievna speak to her father? Because she was 
sure that it would have been in vain. He had signified his ideas in so firm a tone, 
and he never spoke lightly I Never would he consent to the marriage of his daugh- 
ter to a man whom he considered wicked. ' 

Katdrina Vassilievna continued to dream, reading Solovtzoff's humble and de- 
spairing letters, and six months of such reading brought her within a step of con- 
Bumption. And she did not drop a single word that could lead her father to think 
that he was responsible for her sickness. She was as tender with him aa ever. 

"Tou are discontented with something?" 

"No, papa." 

"Are you not in sorrow about something?" 

"No, papa." 

"It is easy to see that you are not; you are simply despondent, but that comes 
from weakness, from sickness. The doctor too said that it came from sickness." 

But whence came the sickness? As long as the doctor considered the sickness 
trivial, he contented himself with attributing it to dancing and tight lacing ; when 
he saw that it was growing dangerous, he discovered "the suspension of nervous 
nutrition," the atrophia nervorum. 



But, though the bigwig practitioners had agreed in the opinion that Mademoi- 
selle Polosoff had atrophia nervorum, which had been developed by the fatiguing 
life that she led in spite of her natm-al inclinations towards reverie and melan- 
choly, it did not take Kirsanoff long to see that the patient's weakness was due to 
some moral cause. Before the consultation of physicians the family doctor had 
explained to him all the relations of the patient: there were no family sorrows; 
the father and daughter were on very good terms. And yet the father did not 
know the cause of the sickness, for the family doctor did not know it; what did 
that mean? It was evident that the young girl had exercised her independence in 
concealing her illness so long even from her father, and in so acting through the 
whole of it that he could not divine its cause ; the cahnness of her replies at the 
medical consultation confirmed this opinion. She endured her lot with firmness 
and without any trace of exasperation. Kirsanoff saw that a person of such a char- 
acter desei-ved attention and aid. His intervention seemed indispensable: to be 
Bure, light some day might be thrown upon the matter in one way or another with- 
out him, but would it not then be too late? Consumption was about to set in, and 
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BOOH all the care imaginaLle would be powerless. For two hours he had been striv- 
ing to gain the patient's confidence; at last he bad succeeded; now he had got 
down to the Lewt of the icatter, and had obtained permission to ppeak to bej- 
father. 

The old man was very much astonished when he learned from Kii'sanofE that it 
was love for SolovtzofE that was at the bottom of his daughter's sickness. How 
could that be? Eatia had formerly accepted so coolly his advice to avoid Solovt- 
zofPs society, and had been so indifEerent when his visits ceased I How could she 
have begun to die of love on his account? Does any one ever die of love? Such 
exaltation did not seem at all probable to so calculating and pi'actical a man. But 
he was made very anxious by what Kirsanoff said, and kept saying in reply: "It 
is a child's fancy and will pass away." KirsanofE explained again and again, and 
at last made him understand that it was precisely because she was a chUd that 
Katia woiild not forget, but would die. PolosoS was convinced, but, instead of 
yielding, he struck the table with his fist and said with inflexible resolution: "Well, 
let her die 1 let her die 1 better that than be unhappy. For her as well as for me it 
will be less painful I " The same words that he had said to his daughter six months 
before. F..aterina Yassilievna was right, therefore, in believing that it was useless 
to speak to her father. 

"But why are you so tenacious on this point? I am willing to admit that the 
lover is bad, but is he as bad as death?" 

"Yes I He has no heart. She is sweet and delicate; he is a base libertine." 

And Polosoff painted Solovtzoff so black that KirsanofE could say nothing in re- 
ply. In fact, how could he help agreeing vyith Polosofi? Solovtzofl was no other 
than the Jean whom we formerly saw at supper with StorechnikofE, Serge, and 
Julie. Hence it was evident that an honest young girl had better die than marry 
such a man. He would stifle and prey upon an honest woman. She had mach 
better die. 

EirsanoS thought for a few minutes in silence, and then said: 

"No, your arguments are not vaUd. There is no danger for the very reason 
that the individual is so bad. She will find it out, if you leave her to examine him 
cooUy." 

And Kirsanofi persisted in explaining his plan to PolosofE in more detail. Had 
he not himself said to his daughter that, if she should find out that the object of 
her love was unworthy, she would renomice him herself? Now he might be quite 
sure of such renunciation, the man loved being very unworthy. 

"It vrill not do for me to tell you that marriage is not a thing of extreme impor- 
tance if we view it without prejudice, though reaUy, when a wife is unhappy, there 
is no reason why she should not separate from her husband. But you think that 
out of the question, and your daughter has been brought up with the same ideas; 
to yon as well as to her marriage is an irrevocable contract, and, before she could 
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get any other ideas into her head, life with such a man would bill Issr in much iB0rs. 
painful fashion than consumption. Therefore we must consider the question from 
another standpoint. Why not rely on your daughter's good sense? She is not in- 
sane; far from it. Always rely on the good sense of any one whom you leave free. 
The fault in this matter is yours. You have put chains on you daughter's wiU; 
unchain her, and you will see her come to your view, if yoii are right. Passion is 
blind when it meets obstacles; remove the obstacles, and your iaughter will be- 
come prudent. Give her the liberty to love or not to love, and she will see whether 
this man is worthy of love. Let him be her sweetheart, and in a short time she 
wUl dismiss him." 

Such a way of viewing things was far too novel for Polosoff. He answered with 
some asperity that he did not believe in such twaddle, that he knew life too well, 
and that he saw too many iustances of human folly to have any faith in humanity's 
good sense. Especially ridiculous would it be to trust to the good sense of a little 
girl of seventeen. In vain did KirsanofE reply that follies are committed only in 
two cases, — either in a moment of impulse, or else when the individual is deprived 
of liberty and irritated by resistance. These ideas were Hebrew to PolosofE. " She 
is insane; it would be senseless to trust such a child with her own fate; rather let 
her die.'' He could not be swerved from his decision. But however firm an obsti- 
nate man may be in his ideas, if another man of more developed mind, tnowing 
and understanding the circumstances better, labors constantly to free him of his 
error, the error wiU be overcome. Still, how long will the logical struggle last be- 
tween the old father and the young doctor? Certainly today's conversation will 
not fail to have its effect on Polosoff, although it has not yet produced any; the 
old man will inevitably reflect upon Kirsanoff's words ; and by renewing such con- 
versations he may be recalled to his senses, although, proud of his experience, he 
deems himself infallible. In any case his conversion would be a long process, and 
delay was dangerous ; a long delay would surely be fatal, and such delay was inevi- 
table in view of all the circumstances. Therefore radical means must be resorted 
to. There was danger in so doing, it is true, but there was only danger, while any 
other course meant certain loss. The danger, though real, was not very grave : 
there was but one chance of loss against an infinity of chances of salvation. Kir- 
sanofE saw in his patient a young girl of calm and silent firmness, and was sure of 
her. But had he a right to submit her to this danger? Yes, certainly. 

"Very well," said KirsanofE, "you wiU not cure her by the means vrithin 
your power ; I am going to treat her with my own. Tomorrow I wiU call another 
consultation." 

Returning to his patient, he told her that her father was obstinate, more obsti- 
nate than he expected, and that it was necessary consequently to proceed energeti- 
cally in opposition to him. 

"No, nothing can be done," said the patient in a very sad tone. 
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"Are you snre?" 

"Yes." 

"Are you ready to die?" 

"Yes." 

"And if I deci le to submit you to the risk of death? I have abready spoken of 
this to you, but only to gain your confidence and show you that I would consent 
to anything in order to be useful to you : now I speak positively. Suppose I were 
to give you poison?" 

"I have long known that my death is inevitable; I have but a few days more to 
live." 

"And suppose it were tomorrow morning?" 

" So much the better." 

She spoke quite calmly. 

When there is but one resource left, — to fall back on the resolve to die, — suc- 
cess is almost sure. When any one says to us : " Yield, or I die," we almost always 
jrield; but such a resort cannot be played with without loss of dignity; if there is 
no yielding, then death must be faced. 

He explained his plan to her, although it really needed no further elucidation. 

VI. 

Certainly Eirsanoff would never have made it a rale in such cases to resort to 
such a risk. It would have been much simpler to carry the young girl away and 
let her marry any one she might choose ; but in this case the question was made 
very complex by the young girl's ideas and the character of the man whom she 
loved. With her ideas of the indissolubility of marriage she would continue to 
live with this base man, even though her life with him should prove a hell. To 
unite her to bi"i was worse than to kill her. Consequently there was but one way 
left, — to cause her death or give her the opportunity of coming back to her right 
mind. 

The next day the medical council reassembled. It consisted of haK a dozen very 
grave and celebrated personages ; else how could it have had any effect on Polosoff ? 
It was necessary that he should regard its decree as finaL Ku-sanofE spoke ; they 
listened gravely to what he said, and endorsed his opinion no less gravely; it could 
not be otherwise, for, as you remember, there was in the world a certain Claude 
Bernard, who lived in Paris and had a high opinion of KirsanoS. Besides, Kir- 
sanofE said things that — the devil take these urchins! — they did not understand 
at all; how, then, could thoy refuse their approval? Kirsanoffi said that he had 
watched the patient very cai-efully, and that he entirely agreed with Carl Fcedo- 
rytch that the disease was incurable; now, the agony being very paiaful, and each 
additional hour of the patient's life being but another hour of suifering, he be- 
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lieved it to be the duty of the council to decree, for the sake of hvunanity, that the 
patient'8 sufferings should be at once terminated by a dose of morphine, from tha 
effects of which she would never awaken. 

The council looked at the patient, sounded her chest once more to decide whether 
it ought to accept or reject this proposition, and, after a long examination, much 
blinking of the eyes, and stifled murmm-s against KirsanofE's unintelligible science, 
it came back to the room adjoining the sick chamber and pronounced this decree : 
The patient's sufferings must be terminated by a fatal dose of morphine. After 
this proclamation, KirsanofE rang for the servant and asked her to call Polosoff 
into the council-chamber. Polosoii entered. The gravest of the sages, in a sad 
and solemn form and a majestic and sorrowful voice, announced to him the decree 
of the oouncU. 

PolosofE was thunderstruck. Between expecting an eventual death and hearing 
the words : "In half an hour your daughter will be no more," there is a difference. 
Kirsanoff looked at Polosoff with sustained attention; he was sure of the effect; 
nevertheless it was a matter calculated to excite the nerves; for two minutes the 
stupefied old man kept silent. 

"It must not be 1 She is dying of my obstinacy I I consent to anything I Will 
she get well?" 

"Certainly," said Kirsanoff. 

The celebrities would have been seriously offended if they had had time to dart 
glances at each other signifying that all understood that this urchin had played 
with them as if they were puppets ; but Kirsanoff did not leave them time enough 
for the development of these observations. He told the servant to take away the 
drooping Polosoff, and then congratulated them on the perspicacity with which 
they had divined his intention, understanding that the disease was due to moral 
suffering, and that it was necessary to frighten the opinionated old man, who else 
would really have caused his daughter's death. The celebrities separated each con- 
tent at hearing his perspicacity and erudition thus attested before all the others. 

After having given them this certificate, Kirsanoff went to tell the patient that 
the policy had succeeded. At his first words she seized his hand and tried to kiss 
it ; he withdrew it with great difficulty. 

"But I shall not let your father visit you immediately to make the same an- 
nouncement to you: I have first to give him a lesson concemiag the way in which 
he must conduct himself." 

He told her what advice he was going to give her father, saying that he would 
not leave him until he should be coiiipletely prepared. 

Disturbed by all that had happened, the old man was very much cast down; he 
no longer viewed Kirsanoff with the same eyes, but as Maria Alexevna had for- 
merly viewed Lopoukhoff when, in a dream, she saw him in possession of the lu- 
crative monopoly of the liquor business. But yesterday Polosoff naturally thought 
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in this vein: "I am older and more experienced than yon, and, besides, no one in 
the world can surpass me in brains ; as for yon, a beardless boy and a sans-culotte, 
I have the less reason to listen to you from the fact that I have amassed by my 
ovni wits two millions [there were really but two millions, and not four] ; first 
amass as much yourself, and then we will talk." Now his thought took this turn: 
"What a bear! What a will he has shown in this affair 1 He understands how 
to make men bend." And the more he talked with KirsanofE, the more and more 
vividly was painted upon his imagination this additional picture, an old and for- 
gotten memory of hussar life: the horseman Zakhartchenko seated on the "Gro- 
moboy"* (at that time Joukovsky's ballads were still fashionable among young 
ladies, and, through them, among civil and mUitaTy cavaliers), the Gromoboy gal- 
loping fast under Zakhartchenko, with torn and bleeding lips. 

Polosoff was seized with fright on hearing, in answer to his first question: 
"Would yon really have given her a fatal dose?" this reply, given quite coldly by 
Kirsanoff: " Why, certainly." 

"What a brigand I " said Polosoff to himself. "He talks like a cook wringing a 
hen's neck." 

" And you would have had the courage?" continued he, aloud. 

"Of course; do you take me for a wet rag?" 

"Ton are a horrible man," said and repeated Polosoff. 

" That only means that you have never seen horrible men," answered KirsanofE, 
with an indulgent smile, at the same time saying to himself: "You ought to see 
Rakhmetofi." 

"But how did yon persuade all these physicians?" 

"Is it, then, so difficult to persuade such people?" answered EirsanofE, with a 
slight grimace. 

Then Polosofi recalled Zakhartchenko saying to Lieutenant Volynofi: "Must I 
break in this long-eared jade, your highness? I am ashamed to sit upon her." 

After having put a stop to Polosofi's interminable questions, Eirsanofi began his 
instructions. 

" Do not forget that human beings reflect coolly only when not thwarted, that 
they get heated only when irritated, and that they set no value on their fantasies 
if no attempt is made to deprive them of them and they are left free to inquire 
whether they are good or bad. If Solovtzoff is as bad as you say, — and I fully 
believe you, — your daughter will see it for herself, but only when you stop thwart- 
ing her; a single word from you against him would set the matter back two weeks, 
several words forever; you must hold yourself quite aloof." 

The instructions were spiced with arguments of this sort: "It is not easy to 
make yourself do what you do not wish to do. Still, I have succeeded in such at- 

• The name of a baiJad by JookVTaky, s tomantic poet of the begiimmg of tbia centorf. 
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tempts, and so I know how to treat these matters; believe me, what I say must be 
done. I know what I say; you have only to listen." 

With people like PolosofE one can act efiectively only with a high hand. Polo- 
Boff was subdued, and promised to do as he was told. But while convinced that 
Kirsanoff was right and must be obeyed, he could not understand him at all. 

"You are on my side and at the same time on my daughter's side ; you order me 
to submit to my daughter and you wish her to change her mind. How are these 
two things to be reconciled?" 

"It is simple enough; I only wish you not to prevent her from becoming 
reasonable." 

Polosoff wrote a note to SolovtzofE, begging him to be good enough to caU upon 
him concerning an important matter; that evening SolovtzoS appeared, came to 
an amicable but very dignified understanding with the old man, and was accepted 
as the daughter's intended, on the condition that the marriage should not take 
place inside of three months. 

vn. 

E[ir8ano£f could not abandon this afiair: it was necessary to come to Eat^rina 
Vassilievna's aid to get her out of her blindness as quickly as possible, and more 
necessary stiU to watch her father and see that he adhered to the policy of non- 
intervention. Nevertheless, for the first few days after the crisis, he abstained 
from visiting the Polosofis: it was certain that Katdrina Vassilievna's state of 
exaltation stiU continued; if he should find (as he expected) her sweetheart un- 
worthy, the very fact of betraying his dislike of him — to say nothing of directly 
mentioning it — would be injurious and heighten the exaltation. Ten days later 
Kirsanoff came, and came in the morning expressly that he might not seem to be 
seeking an opportunity of meeting the sweetheart, for he wished Kat&ina Vassili- 
evna to consent with a good grace. Kateriua VassUievna was already weU ad- 
vanced on the road to recovery; she was still very pale and thin, but felt quite 
well, although a great deal of medicine had been given her by her illustrious phy- 
sician, into whose hands KirsanofE had resigned her, saying to the young girl: 
"Let him attend you; aU his drugs cannot harm you now." Katdrina Vassili- 
evna welcomed Kirsanoff enthusiastically, but she looked at him in amazement 
when he told her why he had come. 

"You have saved my life, and yet need my permission to visit us?" 

"But my visit in his presence might seem to you an attempt at interference in 
your relations without your consent. You know my rule, — to do nothing without 
the consent of the person in behalf of wh-m I wish to act." 

Coming in the evening two or three days afterwards, KirsanofE found the sweet- 
heart as Polosoff had painted him, and Polosoff himself — behaving satisfactorily: 
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the well-traiued old man was placing no obstacles in his daughter's path. Ku-sar 
noff spent the evening there, not showing in any way whatever his opinion of the 
sweetheart, and in taking leave of Katerina Vaasilievna he made no allusion to 
him, one way or another. 

This was just enough to esoite her curiosity and doubt. The next day she said 
to herself repeatedly: "Kirsanoff did not say a word to me about him. If he had 
left a good impression on him, Kirsanofl would have told me so. Can it be that 
he does not please him? In what respect can he be displeasing to Kirsanoff?" 
When the sweetheart returned the following day, she examined his manners 
closely, and weighed his words. She asked herself why she did this : it was to 
prove to herself that Kirsanofi should not or could not have found any out about 
him. This was reaUy her motive. But the necessity of proving to one's self that 
a person whom one loves has no outs puts one in the way to find some very soon. 

A few days later Kirsanoif came again, and stiU said nothing of the sweetheart. 
This time she could not restrain herself, and towards the end of the evening she 
said to Kirsanoff : 

" Tour opinion? Why do you keep silence ? " 

"I do not know whether it would be agreeable to you to hear my opinion ; I do 
not know whether you would think it impartial." 

"He displeases you?" 

Kirsanoff made no answer. 

"He displeases you?" 

" I have not said so." 

" It is easy to see that he does. Why, then, does he displease you?" 

"I win wait for others to see the why." 

The next night Katerina VassiUevna examined SolovtzofE more attentively yet. 

"Everjrthing about him is all right; Kirsanoff is unjust; but why can I not see 
what it is in him that displeases Kirsanofi?" 

Her pride was excited in a direction most dangerous to the sweetheart. 

When Kirsanoff returned a few days afterwards, he saw that he was already in 
a position to act more positively. Hitherto he had avoided conversations with 
Solovtzoff in order not to alarm Katerina Vassilievna by premature intervention. 
Now he made one of the group surrounding the young girl and her sweetheart, 
and began to direct the conversation upon subjects calculated to imveil Solovtzofi's 
character by dragging him into the dialogue. The conversation turned upon 
wealth, and it seemed to Katdrina Vassilievna that SolovtzoS was far too much 
occupied with thoughts about wealth ; the conversation tui'ned upon women, and 
it seemed to her that Solovtzofi spoke of them much too lightly ; the conversation 
turned upon family life, and she tried in vain to drive away the impression that 
life with such a husband would be perhaps not very insphing, but rather painful, 
to a woman. 
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The crisis had arrived. For a long time Katdrina VassUievna could not go to 
sleep; she wept in vexation vfith herself at having injured SolovtzofE by such 
thoughts regarding him. "No, he is not a heartless man; he does not despise 
women ; he loves me, and not my money." If these replies had been in answer to 
another's words, she would have clung to them obstinately. But she was replying 
to herself ; now, against a truth that you have discovered yourself it is impossible 
to struggle long; it is your own; there is no ground for suspicion of trickery. 
The nest evening Kat^rina Vassilievna herself put Solovtzofi to the test, as Kirsa- 
noff had done the evening before. She said to herself that she wished only to con- 
vince herself that she had injured him needlessly, but at the same time she felt 
that she had less confidence in him than before. And again she could not go to 
Bleep, and this time it was with him that she was vexed : why had he spoken in 
such a way that, instead of quieting her doubts, he had strengthened them? She 
was vexed with herself too, and in this vexation could be seen clearly enough this 
motive : " How could I have been so bHud?" 

It is easy to understand that two days later she was completely absorbed by 
this thought : "It wiU soon be too late to repair my error, if I am mistaken." 

When Kirsanoff returned for the first time after his conversation with Solovt- 
zofi, he saw that he might speak to Katerina. 

"Formerly you desired to know my opinion about him," said he: "it is not as 
important as yours. What do you think of him yourself?" 
■ Now it was she who kept silent. 

"I do not dare to press you for an answer," said he. He spoke of other things, 
and soon went away. 

But half an hour afterwards she called on him herself. 

"Give me yoiu" advice; you see that I am hesitating." 

"Why, then, do you need the advice of another, when you know yourself what 
should be done in case of hesitation?" 

"Wait tiU the hesitation is over?" 

"You have said it." 

"I could postpone the marriage." 

"Why not do so, then, if you think it would ba better?" 

"But how would he take it?" 

"When you see in what way he will take it, you can reflect further as to the 
better course to follow." 

"But it would be painful to me to teU him." 

"If that be the case, ask your father to do it for you; he wiU tell him." 

"I do not wish to hide behind another. I will tell him myself." 

"If you feel in a condition to teU him yourself, that is certainly much the bet- 
ter way." 

It is evident that with other persons — with V&a Pavlovna, for instance — it 
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would not have taken so long to bring the afiair to a conclusion. But each tem- 
perament has its own particular requirements : if an ardent nature is irritated by 
delay, a gentle nature on the contrary rebels against abruptness. 

The success of Katdrina Vassilievna's explanation with her sweetheart sur- 
passed the hopes of KirsanofE, who believed that Solovtzoffi would have wit enough 
to drag the matter along by his submission and soft beseechiags. No ; with all 
his reserve and tact SolovtzoS could not restrain himself at seeing an enonnous 
fortune escape him, and he himself permitted the escape of the few chances that 
were, left him. He launched out in bitter complaints against PolosoS, whom he 
called an intriguer, telling Katerina VassUievna that she allowed her father to 
have too much power over her, that she feared him, and that in this matter she 
was acting in accordance with his orders. Now, PolosofE as yet knew nothing 
about this resolution of his daughter ; she felt that she was entirely free. The 
reproaches heaped upon her father wounded her by their injustice, and outraged 
her in showing her that Solovtzoff considered her a being destitute of will and 
character. 

"Ton seem to think me a plaything in the hands of others." 

"Yes," he said, thoroughly irritated. 

"I was ready to die without thinking of my father, and you do not understand 
it. From this moment all is over between us," said she, quickly leaving the room. 

vm. 

For a long time Katdrina VassUievna was sad, but her sadness, which grew out 
of these events, soon turned to something else. 

There are characters who feel but little interest in a special fact in itself and 
are only pushed by it in the direction of general ideas, which then act upon them 
with much greater intensity. If such people possess minds of remarkable vigor, 
they become reformers of general ideas, and in ancient times they became great 
philosophers : Kant, Fichte, Hegel, did not elaborate any single special question ; 
such tasks they found wearisome. This refers only to men, be it understood; 
women, according to generally received opinion, never have strong minds ; nature, 
you see, has denied them that, just as it has denied blacksmiths soft complexions, 
tailors fine figures, and shoemakers a pleasant odor. What do you expect ? Nar 
ture is queer, and that is why there are so few great minds among women. 

People of uncommonly small minds, with such a tendency of character, are gen- 
erally phlegmatic and insusceptible ; those having minds of ordinary calibre are 
prone to melancholy and reverie. Which does not mean that they let their ima- 
ginations run riot : many of them are deficient in imagination and very positive, 
only they love to plunge into quiet reverie. 

Katerina Vassilievna's love of SolovtzoS had been inspired by his letters ; she 
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was dying of a love created by her imagination. It is evident from this that she 
had very romantic tendencies, although the noisy life of the commonplace society 
which fiUed the Polosofis' house did not dispose her to exalted idealism. It was 
one of her traits, therefore. The stir and noise had long been a burden on her ; 
she loved to read and dream. Now not only the stir, but the wealth itself, was a 
burden on her. It does not necessarily follow that she was an extraordinary per- 
son. This feeling is ccnmon to all rich women of gentle and modest natures. 
Only in her it had developed sooner than usual, the young girl having received a 
harsh lesson at an early age. 

"In whom can I believe? In what can I believe?" she asked herself, after her 
rupture with Solovtzoff ; and she was forced to conclude that she could believe in 
nobody and in nothing. Her father's fortune attracted avarice, strategy, and de- 
ception from all quarters of the city. She was surrounded by greedy, lying, flat- 
tering people ; every word spoken to her was dictated by her father's millions. 

Her inner thoughts became more and more serious. General questions — con- 
cerning wealth, which wearied her so much, and poverty, which tormented so 
many others — began to interest her. Her father allowed her a large amount of 
pin-money; she — in that respect like all charitable women — helped the poor. At 
the same time she read and reflected ; she began to see that help of the kind which 
she lavished was much less efficacious than might have been expected. She was 
unworthily deceived by the base or pretended poor ; and, besides, even those who 
were worthy of aid and knew how to profit by the money given them could not 
get out of their poverty with the alms which they received. That made her re- 
flect. Why so much wealth in the hands of some to spoil them, why so much 
poverty for others ? And why did she see so many poor people who were as un- 
reasonable and wicked as the rich ? 

She was dreamy, but her dreams were mild, like her character, and had as little 
brilliancy as herself. Her favorite poet was Georges Sand ; but she represented 
herself neither as a Lelia, or an Indiana, or a Cavalcanti, or even a Consuelo ; in 
her dreams she was a Jeanne, and oftener still a Genevieve. Genevifeve was her 
favorite heroine. She saw her walking in the fields and gathering flowers to serve 
as models for her work; she saw her meeting Andrd, — what sweet rendezvous I 
Then they find out that they love each other ; those were dreams, she knew. But 
she loved also to dream of the enviable lot of Miss Nightingale, that sweet and 
modest young girl, of whom no one knows anything, of whom there is nothing to 
know, except that she is the beloved of all England. Was she young ? Poor or 
rich? Was she happy in her private life or not? No one speaks of that, no one 
thinks of it, but aU bless the consoling angel of the English hospitals of the Cri- 
mea and Scutari. Ketuming to her country after the war was over, she had con- 
tinued to care for the sick. This was the dream that Kat^rina Vassilievna would 
have liked to realize for herself. Her fancy did not carry her beyond these reve- 
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ries about Genevieve and Miss Nightingale. Can it be said that she is given to 
fantasy? Can she be called a dreamer? 

Had GenevifevQ. been surrounded by the noisy and commonplace sociely of the 
Icvrest rank of sharpers aud coxcombs, had Miss Nightingale been plunged into a 
life of idle luxury, might they not have been sad and sorrowful? Therefore Kate- 
rina Vassilievna was perhaps more rejoiced than afflicted when her father was ru- 
ined. It aSected her to see him grow old and weak, he who was once so strong ; 
it weighed upon her also to have less means with which to do good. The sudden 
disdain of the crowd which had formerly fawned upon her and her father offended 
her somewhat; but this too had its consoling side, — the being abandoned by the 
trivial, wearisome, and vile crowd, the being no more disgusted by its baseness 
and treachery, the being no more embarrassed by it. Yes, now she was tranquiL 
She recovered hope. 

" Xow, if any one loves me, it will be for myself, and not for my father's miUions." 

IX. 

FolosofF desired to arrange the sale of the stearine factory of which he was a 
stockholder and director. After sis months of assiduous search, he finally found 
a purchaser. The purchaser's cards read: Charles Beaumont, but they did not 
give this name the French pronunciation, as persons unacquainted with the indi- 
vidual might have done, but the English ; and it was very natural that they should 
so pronounce it, for the purchaser was the agent of the London house of Hodgson, 
Loter & Co. The factory could not prosper ; everything about it was in bad con- 
dition, — its finances and its administration; but in more experienced hands it 
probably would yield large returns ; an investment of five or six hundred thousand 
roubles might give an annual profit of a hundred thousand. The agent was con- 
scientious : he carefully inspected the factory, and examined its books with the 
utmost minuteness before advising his house to purchase. Then began the dis- 
cussions as to the condition of the business and how much it was worth ; these 
dragged along almost interminably, from the very nature of our stock companies, 
vrith which the patient Greeks themselves, who for ten years did not weary of be- 
sieging the city of Troy, would have lost patience. During all this time Polosoff, 
in accordance with an old custom, was very attentive to the agent and always in- 
vited him to dinner. The agent kept himself at a respectful distance from the old 
man, and for a long time declined his invitations, but one day, feeling tired and 
hungry after an unusually long discussion with the directors, he cousent«d to go 
to dinner vnth PolosofE, who lived on the same floor. 



Charles Beaumont, like every Charles, John, James, or WiUiam, was not fond of 
personal intimacies and effusions; but, when asked, he told his story in a few 
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words, but very clearly. His family, he said, was of Canadian origin ; in fact, .n 
Canada a good half of the population consists of descendants of French colonists; 
to these descendants belonged his family ; hence his French name. In his features 
he certainly resembled a Frenchman more than an Englishman or a Yankee. But, 
he continued, his grandfather left the suburbs of Quebec and went to New York 
to live ; such things happen. Therefore his father went to New York when still 
a child and grew up there. When he became an adult (exactly at that time), a 
rich and progressive proprietor, living in the southern part of the Crimea, con- 
ceived the idea of replacing his vineyards with cotton plantations. So he de- 
spatched an agent to find an overseer for him in North America. The agent found 
James Beaumont, of Canadian origin and a resident of New York, — that is, an 
individual who had no more seen a cotton plantation than you or I, reader, have 
seen Mount Ararat from our St. Petersburg or Kursk; progressive people are 
always having such experiences. It is true that the experiment was in no wise 
spoiled by the American overseer's complete ignorance of this branch of produc- 
tion, since it would have been quite as wise to try to grow grapes at St. Petersburg 
as cotton at the Ciimea. Nevertheless this impossibility resulted in the overseer's 
discharge, and by chance he became a distUler of brandy in the government of 
Tambov, where he passed almost all the rest of his life ; there his son Charles was 
bom, and there, shortly afterwards, he buried his wife. When nearly sixty-five 
years old, having laid by a little money for his old age, he began to think of re- 
turning to America, and finally did return. Charles was then about twenty years 
old. After his father's death Charles desired to return to Russia, where he was 
born and where, in the fields of the government of Tambov, he had spent his 
childhood and youth ; he felt himself a Russian. At New York he was a book 
keeper in a commercial house ; he soon left this situation for one in the London 
house of Hodgson, Loter & Co. : ascertaining that this house did business with St. 
Petersburg, he took the first opportunity to express a desire of obtaining a place 
in Russia, explaining that he knew Russia as if it were his own country. To have 
such an employee in Russia would evidently be of great advantage to the house ; 
BO it sent him from the London establishment on trial, and here he is in St. Peters- 
burg, having been here six months, on a salary of five hundred pounds. It was 
not at all astonishing, then, that Beaumont spoke Russian like a Russian and pro- 
nounced English with a certain foreign accent. 

XL 

Beaumont found himself a third at dinner with the old gentleman and his 
daughter, a very pretty blonde with a somewhat melancholy cast of countenance. 

"Could I ever have thought," said PolosoS at dinner, "that my stock in this 
Jactory would some day be a matter of importance to me? It is very painful at 
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my age to fall from so high a point. Fortunately Katia has endured with much 
indifference the loss of her fortune sacrificed by me. Even during my life this 
fortune belonged more to her than to me. Her mother had capital ; as for me, I 
brought but little ; it is true that I earned a great deal and that my labor did 
more than all the rest I What shrwvdness I have had to show 1 " 

The old man talked a long time in this boasting tone; it was by sweat and 
blood, and above aU by brains, that be had gained his fortune ; and in conclusion 
he repeated his preface that it was painful to fall from so high a point, and that, 
if Katia had been consmned with sorrow because of it, he probably would have 
gone mad, but that Katia, far from complaining, still encouraged and sustained 
him. 

In accordance with the American habit of seeing nothing extraordinary in 
rapid fortune or sudden ruin, and in accordance also with his individual charac- 
ter, Beaumont was not incUned either to be delighted at the greatness of mind 
which had succeeded in acquiring three or four millions, or to be afflicted at a ruin 
which still permitted the employment of a good cook. But, as it was necessary to 
Bay a word of sympathy in answer to this long discourse, he remarked : 

"Yes, it is a great relief when one's family bears up so well under reverses." 

"But you seem to doubt it, Karl lakovlitch. You think that, because Katia is 
melancholy, she mourns the loss of wealth ? No, Karl lakovlitch, you wrong her. 
We have experienced another misfortune : we have lost confidence in everybody," 
said Polosoff, in the half-serious, half-jocose tone used by experienced old men in 
speaking of the good but naive thoughts of children. 

Katerina Vassilievna blushed. It was distasteful to her to have her father turn 
the conversation upon the subject of her feelings. Besides paternal love there was 
another circumstance that went far to excuse her father's fault. When one has 
nothing to say and is in a room where there is a cat or a dog, he speaks of it, and, 
if there is no cat or dog, he speaks of children ; not until these two subjects are 
exhausted does he talk about the rain and the fine weather. 

"Ko, papa, you are wrong in attributing my melancholy to so lofty a motive. It 
is not my nature to be gay, and, besides, I am suffering from ennui." 

"One may be gay or not, according to circumstances," said Beaumont; "but to 
suffer from ennui is, in my opinion, unpardonable. Ennui is the fashion among 
our brothers, the English, but we Americans know nothing about it. We have no 

time for it : we are too busy. I consider It seems to me," he resumed, 

correcting his Americanism, "that the same should be trae of the Hussian people 
also : in my opinion yon have too much to do. But I notice in the Russians just 
the opposite characteristic : they are strongly disposed to spleen. Even the Eng- 
lish are not to be compared with them in this respect. English society, looked 
upon by aU Europe, including Russia, as the most tiresome in the world, is more 
talkative, lively, and gay than Bussian society, just as it yields the palm to French 
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society in this particular. Your travellers talk of English spleen ; I do not kno-w 
■where their eyes are when they are in their own country." 

"And the Russians have reason to feel ennui," said Kat&ina Vassilievna; "what 
can they busy themselves about? They have nothing to do. They must sit with 
folded arms. Name me an occupation, and my ennui probably wUl vanish." 

"You wish to find an occupation? Oh I that is not so difficult ; you see around 
yon such ignorance, — pardon me for speaking in this way of your country, of your 
native country," he hastened to add in correction of his Anglicism; "but I was 
born here myself and grew up here, and I consider it as my own, and so I do not 
stand on ceremony, — you see here a Turkish ignorance, a Japanese indifference: 
I hate your native country, since I love it as my own country, may I say, in imi- 
tation of your poet. Why, there are many things to be done." 

"Yes, but what can one man do, to say nothing of one woman?" 

" Why, you are doing already, Katia," said Polosoff ; " I will unveil her secret for 
you, Karl lakovli'tch. To drive away ennui she teaches little girls. Every day she 
receives her scholars, and she devotes three hours to them and sometimes even 
more." 

Beaumont looked at the young girl vdth esteem: "That is American. By 
America I mean only the free States of the North ; the Southern States are worse 
than all possible Mexicos, are almost as abominable as Brazil [Beaumont was a 
f m-ious abolitionist] ; it is like us to teach children ; but then, why do you suffer 
from ennui?" 

"Do you consider that a serious occupation, M. Beaumont? It is but a distrac- 
tion ; at least, so it seems to me ; perhaps I am mistaken, and you will call me 
materialistic?" 

"Do you expect such a reproach from a man belonging to a nation which every- 
body reproaches with having no other thought, no other ideal, than dollars?" 

"You jest, but I am seriously afraid; I fear to state my opinions on this subject 
before you ; my views might seem to you like those preached by the obscurantists 
concerning the uselessness of instruction.'' 

"Bravo I" said Beaumont to himseK: "is it possible that she can have arrived 
at this idea? This is getting interesting." 

Then he continued aloud: "I am an obscurantist myself; I am for the unlet- 
tered blacks against their civilized proprietors in the Southern States. But par- 
don me ; my American hatred has diverted me. It would be very agreeable to me 
to hear your opinion." 

"It is very prosaic, M. Beaumont, but I have been led to it by life. It seems to 
me that the matter with which I occupy myself is but one side of the whole, and, 
moreover, not the side upon which the attention of those who wish to serve the 
people should be first fixed. This is what I think : give people bread, and they 
will learn to read themselves. It is necessary to begin with the bread ; otherwise 
it will be time wasted." 
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"Then why don't you commence at the necessary point?" said Beanmont, already 
a little animated. " It is possible ; I know examples, with va in America," he added. 

"I have already told you why. "What can I undertake alone? I do not know 
how to go to work ; and, even if I knew, could I do it? A young girl is so ham- 
pered in every direction. I am free in my own room. But what can I do there? 
Put a book on the table and teach people to read it. Where can I go? What can 
I do alone?" 

"Are you trying to make me out a despot, Katia?" said the father: "but it is 
not my fault, you having given me so severe a lesson." 

"I blush at the thought, papa; I was then a child. No, you are good, you do 
not thwart me. It is society that thwarts me. Is it true, M. Beaumont, that in 
America a young girl is much less hampered?" 

"Yes, we may be proud of it, although we are far from where we ought to be; 
but what a comparison with Europeans I All that you hear about the liberty of 
woman in our country is really the truth." 

"Papa, let us go to America, after M. Beaumont has bought the factory," said 
Eaterina Vassilievna, jokingly: "there I will do something. Ah I how happy I 
should be I" 

"One may find an occupation at St. Petersburg also," said Beaumont. 

"How?" 

Beaumont hesitated two or three seconds. "But why, then, did I come here? 
And who could better inform me?" said he to himselL 

"Have you not heard of it? There is an attempt in progress to apply the prin- 
ciples lately deduced by economic science : are you familiar with them?" 

"Yes, I have read a little about them; that must be very interesting and very 
usefuL And could I take part in it? Where shall I find it?" 

" The shop was founded by Madame KirsanofE." 

"Is she the doctor's wife?" 

"You know him? And has he said nothing to you about this matter?" 

" A long time ago. Then he was not married. I was sick ; he came several times, 
and saved me. Ah I what a man I Does she resemble him?" 

But how make Madame Kirsanoffs acquaintaiice? Could Beaumont give K&t6- 
rina Vassilievna a letter of introduction to Madame Eirsanofi? What was the use? 
The Kirsanofis had never even heard his name; but no introduction was necessary: 
Madame KirsanofE surely would be very glad to find so much sympathy. As for 
her address, it would have to be ascertained at the hospital or the Academy of 
Medicine. 

XLL 

Such was the way in which Mademoiselle PolosofE came to know Vdra Pavlovna; 
ghe called upon the latter the following morning; and Beaumont was so interested 
in the matter that he came in the evening to inquire about her visit. 
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Katdrina Vassilievna was very animated. There was no trace of her sorrow left; 
ecstasy had replaced melancholy. She described to Beaiunont, with enthusiasm, 
what she had seen and heard; she had already told the story to her father, but it 
was impossible for her to weary of it; her heart was so full: she had found an at- 
tractive occupation. Beaumont listened attentively; but does one listen like that? 
^Ind she said to him, almost angrily: "M. Beaumont, I am beginning to be disen- 
chanted vrith you: is it possible that you can be so little impressed? One would 
suppose that you felt almost no interest." 

"Do not foi-get, Katdrina Vassilievna, that I have seen all this in America; I am 
interested in a few of the details; but as a whole I know it only too well. It is 
only in the persons who have taken this initiative here that I can be much inter- 
ested. For instance, what can you tell me of Madame KirsanofE?" 

" Ah, my Grod I she certainly pleased me much. She explained everything to me 
with so much ardor." 

"You have already said so." 

"What more do you want? What else could I tell you? Could you expect me, 
indeed, to be thinking of her, when I had such a sight before my eyes?" 

"I understand that one entirely forgets persons when interested in things; but 
nevertheless what else can you tell me of Madame Kirsanofi?" 

Katdrina Vassilievna called up her recollections of Vdra Pavlovna, but found in 
them only the first impression that Vdra Pavlovna had made upon her; she de- 
scribed very vividly her external appearance, her manner of speech, all that one 
sees at a glance when first meeting a stranger; but beyond this there was almost 
nothing in her memory relating to Vdra Pavlovna: the shop, the shop, the shop, — 
and Vdra Pavlovna's explanations. These explanations she understood thoroughly, 
but Vdra Pavlovna herself she understood but very little. 

"For this once, then, you have disappointed my hopes; I should have been very 
glad to learn something from you as to Madame KirsanofE; nevertheless I do not 
release you; in a few days I will question you again on this subject." 

"But why not make her acquaintance, if she interests you so much?" 

"I should like to do so; perhaps I shall some day. But first I must learn more 
about her." 

Beaumont was silent for a few moments. 

" I am considering whether I should ask a favor of you. ■ Yes, it is better that I 
should. This is it: if my name happens to be mentioned in your conversations 
with them, do not say that I have questioned you about her, or that it is my inten- 
tion to sometime make her acquaintance." 

"But this is getting enigmatical, M. Beaumont," said Katdrina Vassilievna, in 
a serious tone. " Through me as an intermediarj' you wish to obtain information 
about them, while you remain concealed yourself?" 

"Yes, Katdrina Yassilicvna; how shall T explain it to you? I fear to make their 
(ii'qnaintance." 
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"All this is very strange, M. Beaumont." 

" Tme. I will say more : I fear that it may be disagreeable to them. They have 
never heard my name. Bnt I have had something to do with one of their relatives, 
and even with them. In short, I must first be sure that it would be agreeable to 
them to make my acquaintance." 

" All this is strange, M. Beaumont." 

"I am an honest man, Katerina Vassilievna; I venture to assure you that I shall 
never permit myself to compromise you ; I see you now only for the second time, 
bnt already I esteem you.'' 

"I see for myself, M. Beaumont, that you are an honest man; but" 

"If you think me an honest man, you will permit me to come to see you in order 
that, as soon as you shall feel entirely sure about me, I may ask yon for details 
about the Eirsajiofis. Or rather, you shall break the silence yourself, whenever it 
may seem to you that- you can satisfy the request which I have just made of yoa 
and which I shall not renew. Are you willing?" 

"Certainly, M. Beaumont," said Eaterina YaBsUieviia, slightly shrugging her 
shoulders. "But confess, then" 

This time she did not wish to finish. 

" That I must now ingaire you with some mistrust? True. But I wiH wait till 
that has disappeared." 

xm. 

Beaumont visited the Folosofis very often. "Why not?" thought the old man: 
"he is a good match. Certainly he is not such a husband as Eatia might once 
have had. But then she was neither concerned nor ambitions. Now one could 
not ask a better." 

In fact, Beaumont was a good match. He said that he thought of living in 
Russia for the rest of his days, as he regarded it as his native country. Here was 
a positive man ; at thirty years, though born poor, he had a good position in life. 
If he had been a B.nssian, Polosoff would have Uked it had he been a nobleman, 
but in the case of foreigners this is not an important consideration, especially when 
they are Frenchmen and still less when they are Americans. la America one may 
be today in the employ of a shoemaker or a farmer, tomorrow a general, the day 
after president, and theu again a clerk or a lawyer. They are a people apart, judg- 
ing individuals only by their wealth and their capacities. "And they are quite 
right," reflected PolosofE; "I am such a man myself. I began in commerce and 
married a merchant's daughter. Money is the most important thing; brains also, 
to be sure, for without brains one cannot get money: he has taken a good road. 
He will buy the factory and be its manager; then he will become a partner in the 
house. And their houses are not like ours. He, too, will control millions." 
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It yras very probable that PolosofE's dreams conceraing his future son-in-law were 
no more to be realized than the similar dreams of Maria Alexevna. But, however 
that may be, Beaumont was a good match for Katerina VassUievna. 

Was not PolosofE mistaken, nevertheless, in his prevision of a son-in-law in Beau- 
mont? If the old man had had any doubts at first, these doubts would have dis- 
appeared when Beaumont, two weeks after he had begnn to visit them, said that 
it was very probable that the purchase of the factory would be delayed a few days; 
at any rate he wished to defer the drawing-up of the contract, as he was waiting 
for Mr. Loter, who would soon arrive at St. Petersburg. "At first, when I was not 
personally acquainted with you," added Beaumont, "I wanted to conclude the mat- 
ter myself. Now that we are so well acquainted, this would not be proper. And 
that later there may be no misunderstandings, I have written to my employers that, 
during the negotiations, I have made the acquaintance of the manager and princi- 
pal stockholder, who has nearly his entire fortune invested in the factory, and have 
asked, in consequence, that the house should send some one to conclude the nego- 
tiations in my place; that is the reason, you see, why Mr. Loter is coming." 

Prudence and wisdom, — these showed clearly an intention to marry Katia: a 
simple acquaintance would not have been enough to prompt such precaution. 

XIV. 

The next two or three visits of Beaumont were marked at first by a rather cold 
welcome on the part of Katerina Yassilievna. She began indeed to feel a little dis- 
trust of this comparative stranger, who had expressed an enigmatical desire for 
information concerning a family to whom, it he were to be believed, he was not 
known, and yet feared to make their acquaintance in the absence of knowledge 
that his acquaintance would be agreeable. But even during these first visits, 
though Katdrina Vassilievna viewed him with distrust, she nevertheless was quickly 
drawn into lively conversation with him. In her past life, before making the ac- 
quaintance of EirsanofF, she had never met such men. He sympathized so much 
with all that interested her, and understood her so well I Even with her dearest 
friends (for that matter, properly speaking, she had but a single friend, Polina, 
who had long been living at Moscow, after her marriage to a manufacturer of that 
city), even with Polina she did not converse so much at her ease as with him. 

And he at first came, not, of course, to see her, but to inquire about the Bor- 
sanofEs; nevertheless from the very first, from the moment when they began to 
talk of ennui and the means of escaping it, it was plain that he esteemed her and 
was in sympathy with her. At their second interview he was very much drawn to 
her by her enthusiasm at having found a useful occupation. Now at each new in- 
terview his good feeling toward her became more evident. Straightway a friend- 
ship of the simplest and most fervent sort was foi-med between them, so that a 
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week later Kat^rina YassJlieTiia had already told him all that she knew about the 
liirsanofEs : she was sure that this. man was incapable of entertaining an evil design. 

It is none the less true that, when she broached the subject of the Cu-sanofFs, he 
stopped her. 

" Why so soon ? You know me too little." 

"No, I know you enough, M. Beaumont; I see that your imwilHngness to explain 
to me -what seemed strange in your desire was probably due to the fact that you 
had no right to do so ; there are secrets." 

To which he answered: 

"And, you see, I am no longer so impatient to know what I desired to learn 
about them." 

XV. 

Eatdrina Yassilievna's animation continued without weakening, but it changed 
into a perpetual playfulness full of luminous humor. It was precisely this anima- 
tion which most drew Beaumont to her; that was very evident. After having lis- 
tened two or three times to the stories that she told him regarding the KirsanofEs, 
he said to her the fourth time : "Kow I know all that I had to find out. I thank 
you." 

"But what do you know, then? I have only told you so far that they love each 
other and are very happy." 

" That is all that I had to find out; besides, I knew it." 

And the subject of conversation changed. 

The first thought of Katerina VassUievna, on hearing Beaumont's first question 
about Madame Kirsanoff, had been that he was enamored of her. But now it was 
clear that such was not the case. 

As well as Katdrina Vassilievna now knew him, she even believed that Beau- 
mont was not capable of becoming enamored. "Love he may. But if he loves 
anybody now, it is I," thought Eat^rina Vassilievna. 

XVL 

But did they reaUy love each other? Did she, for instance, love him? On one 
occasion she showed some feeling for Beaumont; but how it ended! Not at all as 
the beginning would have led one to expect. 

Beaumont came to the PolosofEs' every day for longer or shorter calls, but every 
day; it was precisely on that fact that FolosofE based his assurance that Beaumont 
intended to ask for Katdrina Vaasilievna's hand; there were no other indications. 
One day tie evening went by, and Beaumont did not come. 

"You do not Irnow what has become of him, papa?" 
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"I know nothing about it; probably he did not have time." 

Another erening passed, and still Beaumont did not come. The next morning 
Kat^rina VassUievna was getting ready to go out. 

"Where are you going, Katia?" 

" To attend to some affairs of mine." 

She went to see Beaumont. He was sitting down, in an overcoat with large 
sleeves, and reading; he raised his eyes from his book when he saw the door open. 

"Ah I it is you, Kat&ina Vassihevna? I am very glad, and I thank you very 
much." 

This was said ia the same tone in which he would have greeted her father, ex- 
cept that it was a little more affable. 

"What is the matter with you, M. Beaumont? Why have you stayed away so 
long? You have made me anxious about you, and, besides, you have made time 
hang heavy on my hands." 

"Nothing of importance, Katdrina Vassilievna; I am well, as you see. Will you 
not take some tea? See, I am drinking some.*' 

"Very well, but why ia it so long since we have seen you?" 

"Peter, bring a cup. Tou see, I am well; there is nothing the matter, then. 
Stop I I have been to the factory with Mr. Loter, and, in explaining it to him, 1 
was careless and placed my arm on some gearing, which scratched it. And neither 
yesterday nor the day before could I put on my undercoat." 

"Show me your arm; else I shall be anxious and believe that you are mutilated." 

"Ohl no [Peter entered with a cup for Kat^rina Vassilievna], I really have my 
two hands. But then, if you insist [he pulled his sleeve up to his elbow]. Peter, 
empty this ash-receiver and give me my cigar-case; it is on the table in the study. 
Tou see that it is nothing; it needed nothing but some court-plaster." 

"Nothing? It is swollen and very red." 

"Yesterday it was much worse, tomorrow it wiU. be well. [After emptying the 
ash-receiver and bringing the cigar-case, Peter withdrew.] I did not want to ap- 
pear before you as a wounded hero." 

"But why did you not write a word?" 

"Ohl at first I thought that I should be able to wear my undercoat the next 
day, — that is, day before yesterday, — day before yesterday I thought that I should 
be able to wear it yesterday, and yesterday today. I thought it not worth while to 
trouble you." 

"And you have troubled me much more. Your conduct was not good, M. Beau- 
mont. When win this matter of the sale be finished?" 

"One of these days, probably, but, you know, this delay is not my fault, or Mr. 
Loter's, but that of the corporation itselL" 

"What are you reading?" 

" Thackeray's new novel. To have such talent and repeat the same thing ever- 
lastirglyl It is because his stock of ideas is small." 
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"I have already read it; in fact," etc. 

They lamented the fall of Thackeray, and talked for half an hour about other 
similar matters. 

"But it is time to go to Vera Pavlovna's; and, by the way, when will you make 
their acquaintance? They are excellent people." 

" Some day or other I will ask you to take me there. I thaiik you very much for 
your visit. Is that your horse?" 

"Tes, that is mine." 

"That is why your father never uses it. It is a fine horse." 

"It seems to me so, but I know nothing about it." 

"It is a very good horse, Monsieur, worth about three hundred and fifty roubles, 
said the coachman. 

"How old is it?" 

" Six years. Monsieur." 

" Go on, Zakhar, I am ready. Au revoir, M. Beaumont; will yon come today?" 

"I doubt it .... no; tomorrow, surely." 

xvn. 

Do young girls who are in love make such visits as these? In the first place, no 
well-bred young girl would ever permit herself to do anything of the kind; but, if 
she should permit herself, evidently something very different would result from it. 
If Katdrina VassUievna's act is contrary to morality, the content of this immoral 
act, so to speak, is stUl more contrary to all received ideas. Is it not clear that 
Katerina Vassilievna and Beaumont were not human beings, but fishes, or, if they 
were human beings, that they at least had fishes' blood in their veins? And when 
she saw him at her home, she treated him in a manner quite in conformity with 
this interview. 

"I am th-ed of talking, M. Beaumont," said she, when he stayed too long; "stay 
with papa; I am going to my room." 

And she went out. Sometimes he answered: 

" Stay fifteen minutes longer, Katerina Vassilievna." 

"Very weU," she then replied. 

But generally he answered: 

"Au revoir, then, Katerina Vassilievna." 

What sort of people are these, I should like to know; and I should lite to know 
also if tney are not simply honest people, whom no one prevents from seeing each 
other in their own fashion, whom no one will prevent from marrying whenever the 
idea occurs to them, and who, consequently, have no reason to bear up against ob- 
stacles. Yet I am embarrassed by the coolness of their association, not so much 
on their account as on my own. Am I condemned, in my capacity of novelist, to 
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I 

compromise all my heroes and heroines in the eyes of weU-bred people? Some eat 
and drink, others do not get excited without reason: what an tmiateresting setl 

xvm. 

And yet, in the opinion of the aged PolosofE, the affair meant marriage. Con- 
sidering the nature of the relations between the supposed lovers, how could he 
miagine such a thing? Had he not heard their conversations? ITot always, it ia 
true ; sometimes they stayed with him, but ofraner went to sit or promenade in 
other rooms. It is true that this did not change i at all the character of their con- 
versation. These conversations were such that a connoisseur in matters of the hu- 
man heart (a human heart which men really do not have) would have lost aU hope 
of ever seeing Kat&ina Vassilievna and Beaumont married. Not that they did 
not talk of sentiments to each other; they talked of those as they did of everything 
else, but only a little and in what a tone I In a tone that was revolting, so calm 
was it and so horrible in the eccentricity of the thoughts expressed. Here is an 
example. A week after the visit for which Beaumont had "very much thanked " 
Kat^rina Vassilievna, and two months after the beginning of their acquaintance, 
the sale of the factory was consummated; Mr. Loter was getting ready to start the 
next day (and he started; expect no catastrophe from his departure; after having 
completed the commercial transaction as a merchant should, he notified Beaumont 
that the house appointed him manager of the factory at a salary of a thousand 
pounds sterling; that is what need be expected, and that is all; what need he has 
of mingling in anything but commerce judge for yourself) ; the stockholders, in- 
cluding PolosofE, were to receive the very next day (and they did receive it ; expect 
no catastrophe here either: the house of Hodgson, Loter & Co. is very solid) half 
of the sum in cash and half in bills of exchange ipayable in three months. Polo- 
sofE, perfectly satisfied, was seated at a table in the drawing-room, turning over his 
business papers, and half listening to his daughter's conversation with Beaumont 
as they passed through the drawing-room: they were promenading in the four 
apartments facing the street. 

"If a woman, a young girl, is hampered by prejudices," said Beaumont, without 
further Anglicisms or Americanisms, "man too — I speak of honest men — sufEers 
great annoyance thereby. How can one marry a young girl who has had no expe- 
rience in the daily relations which wUl result from her consent to the proposition? 
She cannot judge whether daily life with a man of such a character as her sweet- 
heart will please her or not." 

"But, M. Beaumont, if her relations with this man have been daily, that surely 
gives her a certain guarantee of mutual happiness/' 

"A certain, — yes; nevertheless it would be much surer if the test were more 
thorough. The young girl, from the nature of the relations permitted her, does 
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uot know eiioogh about marriage; consequently for her it is an enormous risk. It 
is the same with an honest man who marries. Only he can judge in a general way; 
he is well acquainted with women of various characters, and knows what character 
suits him best. She has no such experience." 

"But she has had a chance to observe life and characters in her family and 
among her acquaintances; she has had excellent opportunities for reflection." 

"All that is very fine, but it is not sufficient. There is no substitute for per- 
sonal experience." 

"Tou would have only widows marry," said Eat^rina YassUievna, laughing. 

"Your expression is a very happy one. Only widows. Young girls should be 
forbidden to marry." 

"You are right," said Eaterina Vassilievna, seriously. 

At first it seemed very queer to PolosofE to hear such conversations or parts of 
conversations. But now he was somewhat accustomed to it, and said to himself : 
"I too am a man devoid of prejudices. I went into commerce and married a mer- 
chant's daughter." 

The next day this part of the conversation, — the general conversation was usu- 
ally devoted to other subjects, — this part of the conversation of the night before 
continued as follows : 

"You have told me the story of your love for SolovtzoS. But what was this? 
It was" 

" We wiU sit down, if it is aQ the same to you. I am tired of walking." 

"Very welL It was, I say, a childish sentiment, about which there was no secu- 
rity. It is a good subject for jest, when you look back to it, and also for grief, if 
you will, for it had a very sad side. You were saved only by a very unusual circum- 
stance, because the matter feU into the hands of a man, like Alexander." 

"Who?" 

"Matvditch EirsanofF," he finished, as if he had not paused after the first name, 
Alexander; "but for Kirsanoff you would have died of consumption. You had an 
opportunity to deduce from this experience well-founded ideas as to the harmful 
character of the, situation which you had occupied in society. And you deduced 
them. All. that is very reasonable, but it by no means gave you the experience 
necessary to enable you to appreciate the character which it would be good for you 
to find in a husband. You do not want a rascal, but an honest man, — that is all 
that you have learned. Good. But should every honest woman be content, what- 
ever the character of the man she may have chosen, provided he is honest? In such 
matters a better knowledge of characters and relationships is needed, — a wholly 
different experience. We decided yesterday that only widows should marry, to use 
your expression. What sort of a widow are you, then?" 

Beaumont said all this with a sort of discontent, and in the last words there was 
almost a trace of spite. 
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"It is true," said Katdrina Vassilievna, somewhat sadly, "but at any rate I have 
not deceived any one." 

"And you would not have succeeded in doing so, for one cannot feign experience 
when one has it not." 

"Tou are always talking of the insufficiency of the mea^js afforded us, young 
girls, for making a well-grounded choice. As a general thing, that a choice may 
be well-grounded, no experience of this sort is necessary. If a young girl is not 
too young, she may know her own character very weU. I, for instance, know mine, 
and it is evident that I shall not change. I am twenty-two years old. I know 
what I need in order to be happy: a tranquil life, with no one to disturb my peace, 
and that is all." 

"Evidently you are right. 

"Is it so difficult to teU whether these indispensable traits exist or not in the 
character of any given man? One can find it out from a few conversations." 

"You are right. But you have said yourself that this is the exception and not 
the rule." 

"Certainly it is not the rule, M. Beaumont; given our conditions of life, our 
ideas, and our customs, one cannot desire for a young girl this knowledge of every- 
day relations, this knowledge of which we say that, if it is lacking, the young girl 
runs a great risk of mating a bad choice. Under her present conditions there is 
no way out of her situation. These conditions once given, whatever relations she 
may enter into, she cannot derive the necessary experience from them except in 
very rare cases; it would be useless to wait for it, and the danger is great. The 
young girl might, indeed, easily stoop and learn dissimulation. She would have 
to deceive her parents and the world, or hide herseK from them, which is the next 
thing to deceit; and this would decidedly lower her character. It is very probable 
also that she would view life far too lightly. And if that did not happen, if she 
did not become bad, her heart would be broken. And yet she would gain almost 
no experience of actual life, because these relations, either so dangerous to her 
character or so painful to her heart, are never more than relations of appearance, 
not at all the relations of every-day life. You see that that would not be at all 
advisable, considering our present way of living." 

"Certainly, Kat^rina VassUievna; but that is just why our present way of living 
is bad." 

"Surely; we are in accord on that point. What does it mean, in fact? Saying 
nothing of the confusion of general ideas, what is its significance in personal rela- 
tions? The man says: 'I doubt whether you would make me a good wife.' And 
the young girl answers: 'No, I beg of you, make me a proposal.' Unheard-of inso- 
lence! Or perhaps that is not the way? Perhaps the man says: 'I have not so 
much as to consider whether I should be hapjjy with you ; but be prudent, even in 
choosing me. You have chosen me, but, I pray you, reflect, reflect again. It ia 
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much too serious a matter even in relation to me who love you much ; do not give 
yourself up without a very rigid and systematic examination.' And perhaps the 
young girl answers: 'My friend, I see that you think, not of yourself, but of me. 
You are right in saying that we are pitiful beings ; that men deceive us and lead 
us into error with bandaged eyes. But have no fear on my account : I am sure that 
you are not deceiving me. My happiness is sure. As tranquil as you are on your 
account, so tranquil am I on mine.' " 

"I am astonished only at this," continued Beaumont the next day (they were 
again walking through the rooms, in one of which was PolosofE): "I am astonished 
only at this, — that under such conditions there are still some happy unions." 

" You speak as if you were displeased that there are any," said Eatdrina Vassi- 
lievua, laughing. Now it became very evident that she laughed often, with a gay 
and gentle laugh. 

"And indeed they may lead you to sad thoughts : if, with such inadequate means 
of judging of the needs and characteristics of men, young girls still know enough 
to mate a t<jlerably happy choice, what lucidity and sagacity that argues in the 
feminine mind! Tvith what clear, strong, and just mental vision woman is en- 
dowed by natme! And yet it remains useless to society, which rejects it, crushes 
it, stifles it ; if this were not the case, if her mind were not compressed, if such a 
great quantity of moral power were not destroyed, humanity would progress ten 
times more rapidly." 

"Yon are a panegyrist of women, M. Beaumont; may not all this be explained 
more simply by chance?" 

"Chancel explain what you will by chance; when cases are numerous, they are 
the result of a general cause. No other explanation of this fact can be given than 
a well-weighed choice proportional in its wisdom to the mental intensity and per- 
spicacity of the young girls." 

"You reason on the question of women like Mrs. Beecher Stowe, M. Beaumont. 
She demonstrates that the negro race is endowed with greater intellect than the 
white race." 

"You jest, but I am not jesting at aU." 

"You do not like it because I do not bow before woman? But consider at least 
as an extenuating circumstance the difficulty that there is in kneeling before one's 
self." 

"Tou are jesting; it annoys me seriously." 

"You are not annoyed with me, I hope? If women and young girls cannot do 
that which, in your opinion, is indispensable to them, it is not at all my fault. 
But I am going to give you my serious opinion, if you wish it, not, however, upon 
the woman question, — I do not care to be judge in my own cause, — but simply 
upon yourself, M. Beaumont. You, by nature, are a man of great self-control, 
and you get angry when you talk upon this question. What does this mean' 
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That you probably have had some personal experience in connection with it. 
Probably you have been the victim of vrhat you consider an inejcperienced young 
girl's erroneous choice." 

"Perhaps myself, or perhaps some relative of mine. Nevertheless, think about 
this, Eatdrina Vassilievna. I will tell you, after I have received your reply. In 
three days I will ask you to give me a reply." 

"To a question which is not formulated? Do I know you so little that I need 
to reflect for three days?" 

Eat^rina VassUievna stopped, placed her hand upon Beaumont's neck, bent the 
young man's head towards her, and kissed him on the forehead. 

According to all precedents, and even according to the demands of common po- 
liteness, Beaumont ought to have embraced her and kissed her lips ; but he did 
not; he only pressed the hand which had been thrown around him. "Very well, 
Eatdrina Vassilievna, but think about it, nevertheless." And they began to walk 
again. 

"But who told you, Charlie, that I have not been thinking about it for much 
more than three days?" she answered, stUl holding his hand. 

"Of course I saw it clearly. So I will tell you aU forthwith; it is a secret; let 
us go into the other room and sit down, that we may not be overheard." 

They said these last words as they passed by the old man: he, seeing them 
walking arm in arm, which had never happened before, said to himself : " He haa 
asked her hand, and she has given him her word. Good I " 

"Tell your secret, Charlie; here papa will not hear us." 

"It seems ridiculous, Kat&ina Vassilievna, to appear to hava fears on your ac- 
coimt ; certainly there is nothing to fear. But you will understand why I put you 
on your guard in this matter when I tell you of the experience through which I 
have passed. Certainly we might both have lived together. But I pitied her. 
How much she suffered, and of how many years of the life that she needed was 
she deprived I It is very sad. It matters little where the thing occurred, — say 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or where you will. She was an excellent person 
and looked upon her husband as an excellent man. They were extremely attached 
to each other. And yet she must have suffered much. He was ready to give his 
head to procure for his vrif e the slightest additional happiness. And yet she could 
not be happy with him. Fortunately it ended as it did. But it was painful to 
her. Tou do not know this, and that is why I have not yet your final answer." 

"Can I have heard this story from any one?" 

"May be." 

"From herself, perhaps?" 

"May be." 

"I have not yet gtyea you an answer?" 

"No." 
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"Tou know it." 

"I know it," said Beaumont, and the ordinaiy scene that occnrs between lovera 
began with ardent embraces. 

xrx. 

The next day at three o'clock Eat^rina Yassilievna called at V^ra PaTloma's. 

"I am to marry day after tomorrow, Y&a Favlovna," said she, as she came in, 
"and tonight I will bring my sweetheart to see you." 

"Undoubtedly it is Beaumont, over whom you have been mad so long." 

"I? Mad? When all has happened so simply?" 

« I am willing to believe that you have acted simply with him, but with m« 
nothing of the sort." 

"BeaUy? That is curious. But here is something more curious still: he loves 
yon much, both of you, but you, Y^ra Pavlovna, he loves even much more than 
Alexander Matv^itch." 

"What is there curious about that? If you have spoken to him of me with a 
thousandth part of the enthusiasm with which you have spoken to me of him, it 
is needless to say" .... 

"You think that he knows you through me? Thafs just the point; it is not 
through me, but through himself that he knows you, and much better than I do." 

"That's newsl How is that?" 

"How? I wiU tell you at once. Since the first day of his arrival at St. Peters- 
burg, he has wanted very much to see you, but it seemed to him that he would do 
better to postpone your acquaintance until he could come, not alone, but with his 
sweetheart or his wife. It seemed to him that it would be more agreeable to you 
to see hJTn in this way. So you see that our marriage has arisen out of his desire 
to make your acquaintance." 

"He marries you to make my acquaintance?" 

"Marries me I Who said that he marries me for your sake? Oh, no, it is not 
for love of you that we are to marry. But when he came to St. Petersburg, did 
either of us know of the other's existence? And if he had not come, how could 
we have known each other? Now, he came to St. Petersburg on your account. 
Do yon begin to see ?" 

"He speaks Russian better than English, you say? " asked Ydra Pavlovna, with 
emotion. 

"Bussian as well as I do, and English as well as I do." 

"BLatennka, dear friend, how happy I ami " 

Vdra Pavlovna began to embrace her visitor. 

" Sacha, come here I Quick I Quick I " 

"What is the matter, Y^rotchka? How do you do, Eat^rina Vass" .... 
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He had not time to pronounce her name before the visitor embraced him. 
"It is Easter today, Sacha; so say to Katennka: 'He is risen indeed.' "• 
"But -what is the matter -with you?" 

" Sit down, and she mil tell us ; I myself know almost nothing as yet It ii 
enough to embrace yon, — and in my presence, tool Say on, Eatennka." 

XX. 

In the evening the excitement was certainly still greater. But, when order was 
restored, Beaumont, on the demand of his new acquaintances, told them the story 
of his life, beginning with his arrival in the United States. " As soon as I arrived," 
said he, "I was careful to do everything necessary to enable mo to speedily become 
a citizen. To that end I had to connect myself with some party. With which 
one? The abolitionists, of course. I wrote some articles for the 'Tribune' on the 
influence of serfdom on the entire social organization of Russia. This was a new 
argument, of considerable value to the abolitionists, against slavery in the South- 
em States, and in consequence I became a citizen of Massachusetts.! Soon after 
my arrival, still through the influence of the abolitionists, I obtained a place in 
one of their few business houses in New York." Then came the story that we al- 
ready know. This part of Beaumont's biography, then, is beyond doubt. 

XXI. 

It was agreed that the two families should look for two suites of rooms next to 
each other. Until convenient suites could be found and prepared, the Beaumonts 
lived in the factory, in which, in accordance with the orders of the house, a suite 
had been arranged for the manager. This retreat into the subm-bs mighty be 
looked upon as corresponding to the trip which newly-married couples make, in 
accordance with an excellent English custom, which is now spreading throughoat 
Europe. 

When, six weeks later, two convenient suites next to each other had been found, 
the KirsanofEs went to live in one, the Beaumonts in the other, and the old Polo- 
sofi preferred to remain in the factory suite, the extent of which reminded him, if 
only feebly, of his past grandeur. It was agreeable to him to remain there for the 



•DortDg the Easter festivities the Orthodox, when they meet, embrace each other three Umes, one 
of them Baying at the some time, " Christ Is risen," wherenpon the other responds, " He Is risen 
Indeed." 

t Tchemychemky's ideas of the method by which foreigners acqnlre citizenship In America ore 
novel. His error, howerer, probably will not be considered a vital one except by the reader with the 
penetrating eye, — TrantUttor. 
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additional reason that he was the most important personage for two or three miles 
around: innumerable marks of consideration were shown him, not only by his 
own clerks and commissioners, but by those of the neighborhood and by the rest 
of the suburban population, some of whom were beneath and some slightly above 
the former in social position. And it was with immense pleasure that he received, 
after the manner of a patriarch, these marks of respectful consideration. The 
son-in-law came to the factory every morning, and almost every day Eatia with 
him. In summer they went (as they still do) to live entirely in the factory, 
which thus serves as a country-house. During the rest of the year the old man, 
besides receiving every morning his daughter and his son-in-law (who does not 
cease to be a North American), has the pleasure of receiving once a week and 
oftener visitors coming to spend the evening with Katdrina VassUievna and her 
husband, or the KirsanofEs with some other young people, or an even more nume- 
rous company: the factory is made the objective point of frequent suburban ex- 
cursions by the acquaintances of the Kirsanofis and the Beaumonts. FolosofE is 
made very contented by aU these visits, and how could it be otherwise? To him 
belongs the role of host, the patriarchal role. 

xxn. 

Each of the two families lives after its own fashion, according to its own fancy. 
On ordinary days in one there is more stir, in the other more tranquillity. They 
visit each other like relatives; one day more than ten times, but for one or two 
minutes at a time ; another day one of the suites is empty almost all day, its in- 
habitants being in the other. There is no rule about this. Nor is there any rule 
when a number of visitors happen to come : now the door between the two suites 
remains closed (the door between the two parlors is generally closed, only the door 
between Vera Pavlovna's room and Kat^rina Vassilievna's being always open) — 
now, when the company is not numerous, the door connecting the reception rooms 
remains closed ; at another time, when the number is greater, this door is open, 
and then the visitors do not realize where they are, whether at Vdra Pavlovna's or 
at Katdrina Vassilievna's, and the latter hardly know themselves. This might 
perhaps be aflarmed : when the young people wish to sit down, it is almost always 
at Katdrina Vassilievna's; when their inclination is to the contrary, they are al- 
most always at V^ra Pavlovna's. But the young people cannot be looked upon as 
visitors: they are at home, and Vera Pavlovna drives them away without cere- 
mony to Kat^rina Vassilievna's. 

"You tire me, gentlemen; go and see Katennka; you never tire her. And why 
do you behave yourselves more quietly when with her than when with me? I am 
even a little the older." 

"Do not worry yourself; we like her better than yon." 
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"Eatennka, why do they like you better than me?" 

"Katdrma Vassilievna treats us like serious men, and that is why we are serious 
with her." 

A device which was very effective was often made use of last winter in their 
narrow circle, when the young people and their most intimate friends came to- 
gether: they placed the two pianos back to back: the young people, by drawing 
lots, divided themselves into two choruses, made their protectresses sit down one 
at each piano, opposite each other, and then each chorus placed itself behind its 
prima donna, and they sang at the same time, Vdra Pavlovna and her forces La 
donna e mobile or some song from Bdranger's Lisette, and Eaterina Vassilievna and 
her forces Depuis longtemps repoussdpar toi or La chanson pour Hrxmouchka.* But 
this winter another amusement was in fashion ; the two women had reorganized 
in common, in conformity with their habits, "the discussion of the Greek philoso- 
phers concerning the beautiful"; it begins thus: Eat&ina Vassilievna, raising 
her eyes to heaven, says, with a languishing sigh : " Divine Schiller, intoxication 
of my Boull" V&a Pavlovna replies, with dignity: "But the prunella boots from 
EorolofE's store are beautiful also," and she advances her foot. Whichevei of the 
young people laughs at this controversy is put in a corner. Towards the end of 
the controversy, of the ten or twelve individuals there remain but two or three 
who are not doing penance. But the gayety was at its height when they invei- 
gled Beaumont into this play and sent him into a corner. 

What else? The workshops continue to exist and to work in closer concert; 
now there are three of them; Eatdriaa Vassilievna organized hers long ago, and 
now very often acts as a substitute for Vera Pavlovna in the latter's shop; soon 
she will take her place entirely, for in the course of this year Vdra Pavlovna — 
forgive her for it — will pass her medical examination, and then she will have no 
more time to give to the shop. "It is a pity that the development of these shops 
is impossible; how they would growl" sometimes said V&a Pavlovna. Eaterina 
Vassilievna made no answer; only her eyes flashed with hatred. 

"How headlong you are, Eatial You are worse than I am," said Vdra Pav- 
lovna. "It is fortunate that your father has something left." 

"Tes, Verotchka, one feels easier about her chUd." (Then she has a child.) 

"But you have set me dreaming about I know not what. Our life will go on 
gently and tranquilly." 

Eatdrina Vassilievna made no answer. 

"Tes, why don't you say yes to me?" 

Eatdrina Vassilievna smiled as she answered: 

"It does not depend on my 'yes' or my 'no'; therefore to please you I will say: 
Yes, our life shall go on tranquilly.' " 

•By Nekraasofr, the most fomons Russian poet. 
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And indeed they do live tranquilly. They live in harmony and amicably, in a 
gentle yet active fashion, in a joyous and reasonable fashion. But it does not at 
all foUow from this that my story about them is finished; by no means. All four 
are still young and active, and, though their life is ordered as above described, it 
has not ceased on that accouut to be interesting; far from it. I still have much 
to tell you about them, and I guarantee that the sequel to my story wiU be much 
more interesting than anything that I have yet told you. 

xxm. 

They live gayly and as friends, working and resting, enjoying life and looking 
forward to the future, if not without anxiety, at least with the firm assurance that 
the farther we advance in life, the better it becomes. Thus they have spent the 
last two years. Towards the end of last winter V&a Pavlovna said to herself : 
"Will there be another cold day, so that we can have at least one more sleighing- 
party?" No one could answer her question; but the days went by one after 
another, and the thaw continued, and every day the chances for a sleighing-party 
diminished. But it came after they had lost all hope. There was a heavy fall of 
snow, followed, not by a thaw, but by slightly freezing weather ; the sky was clear, 
and the evening could not have been more beautituL "The sleighing-party I The 
sleighing-party I" In their haste they had not time to get many people together, 
— a small party collected without formal invitations.* 

That night two sledges started. In one they chattered and joked, in the other 
all the proprieties were disregarded. Scarcely were they out of the city before 
they began to sing at the tops of their voices. What ? 

Elle Bortait la belle 
(The fair one went out) 

De la porte cochfere nenve, 
(Of the new carriage gate) 

De la neuve porte cocb^e en bois d'^raUe, 
(Of the new carriage gate of maple wood) 

De la porte cochere & carreauz. 
(Of the tiled carriage gate) 

Mon p&re est bien s^v^e ; 
(My &ther is very Bevere) 

n m'est d^avoiable ; 

(He is disinclined to favor me) 



•13ie few pages which follow, in coccloslon of this story, the translator does not pretend to imde> 
■tsnd. He cannot identify the new characters introdnced or connect them with the story, nor can he 
fathom the purpose of their introdnction. "Wliethcr they conceal some moral so revolutionary that 
the author from his prison cell did not dare avow it more openly, or whether the mystery is a device 
on his part to carry over the interest of the reader to the seqnel which he undoubtedly intended to 
write, or whether the true explanation is something different from either of these, the reader must 
determine for himself. — TranaUUor. 
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U ne Teut pas qae jo me promiine trop tard 
(Ho does not vrant me to be out too late) 

Bt que je joue avec les jeunes hommea. 
(Anil to play with the young men) 

Mais Je n'eeoute pas mon pfere ; 
(But I do net llBtcu to my father) 

Je yeuz satisf aire men Men aim£ .... 
(I wish to pleaae my beloTed) 

A songl But is that all? Now this sledge goes slowly and lags nearly a quar- 
ter of a mUe in the rear ; suddenly it glides rapidly ahead, its occupants give war- 
like shouts, and when they approach the well-behaved party, the snowballs f.y 
furiously. The members of the well-behaved party, after two or three attacks of 
this sort, decide to defend themselves and lay in a stock of ammunition, but it is 
done so adroitly as to escape the notice of the noisy party. Now the noisy party 
goes slowly again, lagging behind, and the well-behaved party continues cun- 
ningly on its way. The noisy party again starts off at fuU speed, the warlike 
shouts begin once more, the members of the well-behaved party are prepared to 
make unexpected and vigorous resistance, but what ? the noisy party turns to the 
right across the brook, and passes like a flash at a distance of a dozen yards. 

"She saw us and has taken the reins herself," say some in the well-behaved 
party. 

"Oh, no I oh, no I we will catch theml we wiU avenge ourselves I" 

An infernal gallop. WiU they catch them? 

"We will catch theml" 

Not 

"We will catch theml" with fresh impetoosity. 

"They win catch us I" 

« They shall not catch us 1 " 

Yes I 

No I 

In the weU-behaved party were the EirsanoSs and the Beamnonts; in the noisy 
party four young people and a lady, and the latter was the cause of all the mad 
conduct of the noisy party. 

" Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, we are very glad to see you again," said 
she, from the top of the factory steps: "gentlemen, help the ladies out of the 
sledge," she added, addressing her companions. 

Quickly, quickly, into the rooms 1 All of them were red with cold. 

" Good evening, old gentleman. But he is not old at all I Eat^rina VassUievna, 
why did you slander him by telling me that he was old? He will be courting me 
yet. Ton will court me, dear old man?" said the lady of the noisy party. 

"Yes, I win court you," said Polosof^ already charmed by her affable caresses 
of his gray whiskers. 

"Children, will you permit him to court me?" 
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"We permit him," said one of the young people. 

"ITo, no,*' said the three others. 

£nt why was the lady of the noisy party in black? For mourning or out of 
caprice? 

"But, after all, I am tired," said she, throwing herseU upon a divan, in a cor- 
ner of the reception room. "Children, some cushions 1 but not for me alone; the 
other ladies also are tired." 

"Yes, you have harassed us," said Eat^rina Yaasilievna. 

"How this unbridled race in the ruts has tired mel " said Vdra Favlovna. 

"Fortunately we had but a little over half a nule to go," said Eat^rina Yas- 
silieTna. 

Unable to stand any longer, they feU on the divan stuffed with cushions. 

"How unskilled you are I You should have risen up as I did, and then the rata 
would not have tired you." 

"We are tired ourselves," said Eirsanoff, speaking for himself and Beaumont. 
They sat down beside their wives. EirsanofE embraced Vera Pavlovna ; Beaumont 
took the hand of Eatdrina Vassilievna. An idyllic picture. It is pleasant to see 
happy unions. But over the face of the lady in black a sudden shadow passed, 
which no one noticed except one of her companions ; he withdrew to the window 
and began to examine the arabesques which the frost had traced upon the panes. 

"Ladies, your histories are very interesting, but I do not know them exactly; 
I only know that they are touching and pleasant and end happily; that is what I 
like. But where is the old gentleman ? " 

"He is busy about the house, getting us something to eat; he is fond of that 
sort of thing," said Eaterina Vassilievna. 

"Well, let him go on. Belate your histories, then, but let them be brief: I Ilka 
short storieB." 

"I win be very brief," said V&a Pavlovna. "I begin : when the others' turns 
come, they will be brief also. But I warn you that at the end of my story there 
are secrets." 

"Well, then we wiU drive these gentlemen away. Or, would it not be better to 
drive them away now?" 

"Why? Now they may listen." 

Y^ra Pavlovna began her story. 

'*Ha, ba, ha i That dear Julie 1 I like her very much. And she throws herseU 
iqion her knees, says insulting things, and behaves most improperly, the dear 
Jnliel" 

"Bravo, V^r» Pavlovna I 'I will throw myself out of the window I' Bravo, 
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gentlemen I " The lady in black began to applaud. At this command the young 
people imitated her in a deafening manner and cried "Bravot" and "Hurrahl" 



"What's the matter with you? What's the matter with you?" cried Eat^rina 
YassilieTna, in fright, two or thiee minutes later. 

"Nothing, it's nothing: give me some water, do not be troubled." 

Mossolofi is already bringing some. 

"Thank you, MossolofE." 

She takes the glass, brought by the young companion who had withdrawn to 
the window. 

"See how I have taught him I He knows everything in advance. Now it has 
entirely passed. Keep on, I pray you, I am listening." 

"No, I am fatigued," said she, five minutes later, rising calmly from the divan. 
I must rest,- -sleep an hour or an hour and a half. See, I am going away without 
ceremony. Go and find the old gentleman, MossolofE; let him prepare everything." 

"Permit me, why should I not attend to it?" said Katdrina Yassilievna. 

"Is it worth while to trouble yourself?" 

"You abandon us?" said a young man, assuming a tragic posture; "if we had 
foreseen that, we would have brought some daggers with us. Now we have noth- 
ing with which to stab ourselves." 

" They will bring something to eat, and then we can stab ourselves with the 
forks I " said another, in a tone of exaltation. 

" Oh, no, I do not wish the hope of the country to be cut off in its flower," said 
the lady in black, with like solemnity: "console yourselves, my children. Mosso- 
lofE, a cushion on the table 1 " 

MossolofE placed a cushion on the table. The lady in black assumed a majestic 
pose near the table and let her hand slowly fall upon the cushion. 

The young people kissed her hand, and Eaterina Yassilievna escorted the tired 
visitor to the bed. 

" Poor woman I " said with one voice the three persons of the well-behaved party 
after they had gone out of the room. 

" She is brave 1 " exclaimed the three young people. 

" I believe you 1 " said Mossolof^ with satisfaction. 

"Have you known her long? " 

" Almost three years." 

" And do you know him well?" 

" Yery well. Do not be troubled, I beg," he added, addressing the members of 
the well-behaved party : " it is only because she is tired." 

Ydra Favlovna cast an interrogative glance at her husband and at Beaumont, 
and shook her head. 
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" Tired? You are telliiig ns tales," said KirsanofE. 

" I assure you. She is tired, that's all. She will sleep, and it wiU aU pass over, '' 
repeated MossoloS in an indifferent and tranquil tone. 

Ten minutes later Eatdrina VaasUievna returned. 

" Well ? " asked six voices. Mossoloff asked no question. 

" She went to bed, began at once to doze, and probably is now fast asleep." 

" Didn't I teU you so ? " observed MossolofE. " It is nothing." 

" She is to be pitied, nevertheless," said Katdrina Vassilievna. " Let us keep 
separate in her presence. Ton stay with me, Verotchka, and Charlie with Sacha." 

"But we need not trouble ourselves now," said Mossoloff, "we can sing, dance, 
shout ; she is sleeping profoundly." 



If she was asleep, if it was nothing, why should they trouble themselves ? The 
impression made by the lady in black, which had disturbed their peace for a quar- 
ter of an hour, passed away, disappeared, was forgotten, not quite, but nearly. 
The evening gradually became what former similar evenings had been, and soon 
gayety reigned. 

Gayety not unmized, however; five or sis times the ladies looked at each other 
with an expression of fear and sadness. Twice, perhaps. Vera Favlovna said fur- 
tively in her husband's ear: "Sacha, if that should happen to me?" The first 
time Kirsanoff made no answer; the second he said: "No, Verotchka, that cannot 
happen to you." 

« Cannot ? Are you sure ? " 

"Yes." 

And Eat^rina Vassilievna also furtively said twice in her husband's ear: 

"That cannot happen to me, Charlie, can it?" 

The first time Beaumont only smiled in a half-hearted and not very reassur- 
ing manner; the second he answered: 

"In all probability that cannot happen to you." 



But these were only passing echoes, and were heard only at the beginning. But 
in general the evening went off joyously, and half an hour later quite gayly. They 
chattered and played and sang. 

"She sleeps profoundly," Mossolofi assured them, and he set the example. In 
truth they could not trouble her sleep, because the room where she was lying 
down was a long distance from the drawing-room, three rooms away at the othsr 
end of the suite. 
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Therefore the eveuing's revelry was completely restored. 

The young people, as usual, now joined the others, now separated from them -^ 
now in a body, now not ; twice Beaumont had joined them : twice V^ra PavloTna 
had turned them away from Beaumont and from all serious conversation. 

They babbled a great deal; a great deal too much; they also discussed things 
together, but much less. 



All were together. 

"Well, what is there of good or evil?" asked the young man who a little while 
before had assumed a tragic attitude. 
"More evil than good," said Vdra Pavlovna. 
"Why so, V&otchka?" said Kat^rina Vassilievna. 
"At any rate life does not go on without it," said Beaumont. 
"An inevitable thing," affirmed Kirsanofi. 

"Altogether evil, — that is, very good," decided he who had started the question. 
His three companions nodded their heads, and said: "Bravo, Nikitinel" 



The young people were by themselves. 

"I never knew him, Mkitioe; but you seem to have known him?" said Mosso- 
lofE, inquiringly. 

"I was then a mere boy. I saw him." 

"How do your memories seem to you? Do they tell the truth? Do they not 
exaggerate through friendship?" 

"No." 

"Has no one seen him since?" 

"No. Beaumont was then in America." 

" Indeed 1 Karl lakovUtch, I beg your attention for a moment. Did you not 
meet in America this Russian of whom they have been talking?" 

"No." 

"What caprice has entered my head?" said Nikitine : "he and she would make 
a good pair." 

"Gentlemen, come and sing with me," said Vdra Pavlovna. "Two volunteers I 
So much the better." 

Mossoloff and Nikitine remained by themselves. 

'■I can show you a curious thing, Nikitine," said Mossolofi. "Do you think 
she is asleep?" 

"No." 

" Only you must say nothing about it. Afterwards, when you know her better, 
you can teU her that you saw her. But no one else. She does not like that." 
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The windows of the room were raised a little. 

"It certainly is the window where the light is." 

MossolofE glanced in that direction. 

"Yes, do you see?" 

The lady in black was sitting in an easy chair, near the table. With her left 
elbow she was leaning on the table ; her hand_ lightly snstained her bowed head, 
covering her temple and a part of her hair. Her right hand was placed on the ta- 
ble, and her fingers rose and fell mechanically, as if playing some air. The lady's 
face wore an immovable expression of reverie, sad, but still severe. Her eyebrows 
came together and slightly parted again, and vice versa. 

"Always this way, MossolofE?" 

"Do you see? But come; else we shall take cold. We have been here a quarter 
of an hour." 

"How unfeeling you arel" said Nikitine, looking steadily at his companion, 
when they passed by the reflector in the ante-room. 

"By constantly feeling one becomes unfeeling, my dear. To you it is a novelty." 

The refreshments were brought in. 

"The brandy must be very good," said Nikitine: "but how strong it isl It 
takes one's breath awayl" 

"What a little girl I Your eyes are red! " said Mossolofi. 

Everybody began to make fun of Nikitine. 

"Ohl that's only because I am choked up; were it not for that, I could drink," 
said he, in self-justification. 

They took note of the time. It was only eleven o'clock; therefore they could 
chatter half an hour longer; there was time enough. 

Half an hour later Eat^rina YassUievna went to awaken the lady in black. 
The lady came to meet her on the threshold, stretching as if she had just been 



"Did you sleep well?" 

"Perfectly." 

"How do you feel?" 

"Marvellously welL I told you before that it was nothing. I was tired, be- 
cause I had been acting so wildly. Now I shall be more prudent." 

But no, she did not succeed in being prudent. Five minutes later she had 
already charmed PolosofE, was giving orders to the young people, and drumming 
a march or something of the sort with the handles of two forks on the table. At 
the same time she was urging a departure, while the others, whom her sauciness 
had aJready made quite gay, were not in such a hurry. 

"Are the horses ready?" she asked, after having eaten. 

"Not yet; the order to harness them has just been given." 

" Unendurable 1 But if that is the case, sing us something, Vera Pavlovna: I 
have heard that you have a fine voice." 
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Vera Pavlovna sang, 

"I shall ask you to sing often," said the lady in black. 

"It is your turn, it is yoiir turn," they cried on all sides. 

The words were no sooner uttered than she was at the piano. 

"All right I I do not know how to sing, but to me that is no obstacle I But, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is not at all for you that I sing; I sing only for my chil- 
dren. Children, do not laugh at your mother I " 

She improvised a few strains on the piano by way of prelude. 

" Children, do not laugh ; I shall sing with expression." 

And, with a squeaking voice, she began to sing : 

Un pigeon moir^ .... 
(A watered dove) 

The young people shouted in surprise and the rest of the company began to 
laagb, and the singer herself could not help laughing too; but, after stifling her 
ISQghter, she continued, in a voice that squeaked twice as much as before : 

.... G^missalt, 
(WftUed) 
G^misBait la nuit et le jour ; 
(Wailed niglit and day) 

H appelait son cher a 

(He called his dear 1 ) 

At this word her voice trembled and at once failed her. 

"It does not come; so much the better, it ought not to come; something else 
will come to me; listen, my children, to the teaching of your mother: do not fall 
in love, and be sure that you do not marry." 

She began to sing in a full, strong contralto : 

By a 1}ien des beauty dans nos aoules ; 
(Tuere are many beauties in our Cancaaian TUlages) 

Des astres brillent dans la profondeor de lenrs yens; 
(Stars shine in the depths of their eyes) 

n est bien doTiz de les aimer, oni, c'est nn grand bonhenr ; 
QX is very sweet to love them, yes, it is a great happiness) 

Mais .... 
(Bat) 

this is a stupid "but," my children, — 

Mais la liberty de garcon est plus joyeose. 
(But the bachelor's Uberty is more joyous) 

this is no reason, — this reason is stupid, — and you shaU know why; 

Ne te marie pas, jeone homme, 
(So not marry, young man) 

Ecoute-moil 
(Listen to me) 
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" Farther on comes a piece of nonsense, my children ; this too is nonsense, if 
you like : one may, my children, both fall in love and marry, but only by choice, 
and without deceit, without deceit, my children. I am going to sing to yon of the 
way in which I was married; the romance is an old one, but I also am old. I am 
sitting on a balcony in our castle of Dalton ; I am a f air-ekinned Scotchwoman ; the 
forest and the Bringale River are before me ; some one stealthily approaches the 
balcony; it is certainly my sweetheart ; he is poor, and I am rich, the daughter of 
a baron, a lord; but I love him much, and I sing to him : 

La raids cote de Brmgale est belle, 
CEbe iteep hill of Bringale is beanttfnl) 

Et verte est la f orSt antonr, 
(And green is the forest around) 

Oh mon ami et moi troaTons notre asUe dn jour, 
(Where my friend and I find onr retreat by day) 

far I know that is the daytime he hides and changes his retreat every dfty, 

Asile plus ch^ que la maison patemelle. 
(A retreat dearer than the paternal roof) 

For that matter, the paternal roof was not indeed very dear. So I aing to him : I 
will go with you. How do yon think he answers me? 

Ta veux, vierge, Stre mienne, 
(Ton wish, Tir^, to be mine) 

Oi 

(T 

iat I am of high birth, — 



Oablier ta naissance et ta disnlttf; 
(To forget yonr birth and your algnlty) 



Hais d'aboid devine 
(Ent first gaess) 

Qnel est mon sort. 
(What my lot is) 

"Ton are a hunter?" I say. "No." "You are a poacher?" "Ton have abnost 
gnessed it," he says. 

Qoand nous nous rassemblerons, entants des t&^btes, 
(Whan we shall gather, children of darkness) 

for we^ ladies and gentlemen, are children of very bad subjects, — 

n nous fandia, crois-moi, 

(It will be necessary for ns, believe me) 

Onblier qui nous ^tions d'aboid, 

(To forget who we were at first) 

Onblier qui nous Bommes maintenant, 
(To forget who we are now) 

he Bings. "I gnessed long ago," I say; "you are a brigand." And it is really 
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the truth, he is a brigand, — yes, he is a brigand. What does he Bay then, gautla- 
men? "You see, I am a bad sweetheart for you." 

O yierge, je ne suis pas I'homme digne de tos tosox ; 
(O Tirgm, I am not a man wortliy of your vows) 

J'habite les foiSts ^aisses ; 
(I dwell In the thick forests) 

that is the absolate truth, — " thick forests " ; so he tells me not to aooompany him. 

F^rllleuse sera ma vie, 
(Perilous will be my life) 

for in the thick forests there are wild beasts, — 

Et ma fin sera bien triste. 
(And my end will be very sad) 

That is not true, my children; it will not be sad; but then I believed it, and he 
believed it too; nevertheless I answer him in the same way: 

La raids cote de Bringale est belle, 
(The ateep hill of Bringale is beautiful) 

Et verte est la foret autour, 
(And green is the forest around) 

Oil mon ami et moi trouvons notre asile du jour, 
(Where my friend and I And our retreat by day) 

Asile plus ch£ri que la maison patemelle. 
(A retreat dearer than the paternal roof) 

Indeed, so it was. Therefore I could reget nothing: he had told me where I was 
to go. Thus one may marry, one may love, my children,— without deceit and 
knowing well how to choose. 

La lune se live 
(The moon rises) 

Lente et tranqniUe, 
(Slowly and peacefully) 

Et le ieune guerrier 
(And &e young warrior) 

Se prepare au combat. 
(Prepares for the combat) 

n charge son fusil, 
(He loads his gun) 

Et la vierge Inl dit : 
(And the virgin says to him) 

"Avec andace, mon amour, 
(Boldly, my lore) 

Confle-toi k ta destine." 
(Entrust yourself to your desUny) 

With BOoh women one may fall in love, and one may marry them." 
(" Forget what I said to yon, Sacha ; listen to her I " whispers one of the women. 
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pressing his hand. — "Why did I not Bay that to you? Now I will speak of it to 
yon," whispers the other.) 
"I allow yon to lore such women, and I bless you, my children : 

A7ec andace, cber amour, 
(Boldly, dear love) 

Confie-toi ii ta destinft. 
(Entrust yonraelf to your desUny) 

I have grown quite gay with yon ; now, wherever there is gayety, there ahoold be 
drinking. 

H^l ma cabaretl&re, 
(Hoi my hostess) 

Verse-moi de I'hydromel et dn Tin, 
(Four me some mead and vine) 

Mead, becanse the word cannot be thrown ont of the song. Is fhare any dbata- 
pagneleft? Yes? Perfect I Open it. 

H£! ma cabaretiire, 
(Hot my hostess) 

Teise-moi de rbydiomel et da Tin, 
(Pour me some mead and vine) 

Poor qne ma t€te 
(That my head) 

Soitgaiel 
(May be gay) 

Who is the hostess? Me : 

Et la cabareti%re a des sonrells noln 
(And the hostess has black eyebrom) 

Et des talons f err^ I 
(And iron heels) 

She rose suddenly, passed her hand orer her eyebrows, and stamped with Iter beds. 

Toured I Beady 1 Ladies and gentlemen, you, old man, and yoii, my <di3r 
dien, take it and drink it, that your heads may be gay I " 

"To the hostess, to the hostess I " 

"Thanks I to my health I " 

She sits down again at the piano and sings : 



and it will 6j away, — 



and so it will, probably. 



Qne le chagrin role en &lalat 
(Let sorrow fly away in ahooti) 



Et dans des ccenis rajennls 
(And into rejnvenated hearts) 

Qne I'inalt&able joie deacendal 
(Let nnalterable Joy descend) 
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La tombre jpeoi fait comras on ombie. 
(Dark feu neei like a Bbadow) 

Dm rayons oni apportent le jonr, 
(JBajt tnat brbg tCe day) 

Ia Inmitee, la chalenr, et les parfimu prlnUnlan 
(Light, warmtb, and the spring perf omet) 

Ohaasent vite les t&i&bres et le froid : 
(Qnlokly drive away the daTknnm and C014) 

L'odeni de la pouiitnre dlmiima, 
^he odor of decay dimlniihe*) 

L'odeni de la rose croit sans cease. 
(ItM odor of the isae eTer IncreaMS) 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 
Change of Scene. 

"Au passage I" said the lady in black to the coachman, thongh now she was no 
longer in black : a light dress, a pink hat, a white mantilla, and a bouquet in her 
hand. She was no longer with MossolofE alone : MossolofE and Nikitiae were on 
the front seat of the barouche ; on the coachman's seat was a youth ; and beside 
the lady sat a man of about thirty. How old was the lady? Was she twenty- 
five, as she said, instead of twenty only? But if she chose to make herself old, 
that was a matter for her own conscience. 

"Yes, my dear friend, I have been expecting this day for more than two years. 
At the time when I made his acquaintance (she indicated Nikitine with her eyes), 
I only bad a presentiment; it could not then be said that I expected; then there 
was only hope, but soon came assurance.'' 

"Permit mel" says the reader, — and not only the reader with the penetrating 
eye, but every reader, — becoming more stupefied the more he reflects: "more than 
two years after she had made NiMtine's acquaintance?" 

"Yes." 

"But she made Nikitine's acquaintance at the same time that she made that of 
the EirsanofEs and the Beaumonts, at the sleighing-party which took place to- 
wards the end of last winter." 

"Yon are perfectly right." 

"What does this mean, then? Yon are talking of the beginning of the year 
1865?" 

"Yes." 

"But how is that possible, pray?" 

"Why not, if I know it?" 

"Nonsense I who will listen to yon?" 

"YouwiUnot?" 

" What do you take me for? Certainly not." 

"If yon win not listen to me now, it is needless to say that I must postpone the 
R«quel of my story until you will deign to listen. I hope to see that day ere long." 

April 4 (16), 1863. 

The End. 
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